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GLIMPSES OF HOUSTON, TEXAS, WHICH WILL BE THE SCENE OF THE FIFTY- 
THIRD ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION, 
OCTOBER 24TH TO 27TH 
Upper Left Insert: Well assembled beefsteaks; Upper Right: Gulf bathing a few 
miles from Houston; Center: Houston’s financial district; Lower Left: Rice Hotel, 
the convention headquarters; Lower Right: Residential street scene in Houston. 
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FEDERAL RESERVE AND DISCOUNT POLICY 


AVOIDING SPECULATIVE EXPANSION OF CREDIT 


ONTROVERSY between the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and the Fed- 
deral Reserve Bank of Chicago 
involves issues far more important 
to the sound development of American 
banking than the question of determining 
where authority shall lie for initiating 
changes in rediscount rates. Banking credit, 
as predicated largely on continued gold 
imports and as distinguished from Reserve 
Bank credit, continues to increase at a 
rapid pace, both as to volume and velocity 
far beyond the ordinary commercial and 
productive requirements of the country. 
Cheap money and expansion of brokerage 
loans in Wall street to unprecedented levels 
impart stimulation to stock market pools 
and speculative values which give serious 
concern to conservative banking judgment. 

Latest compilations reveal persistent and 
disproportionate growth of so-called non- 
liquid banking assets, consisting of long- 
term investments, real estate mortgages 
and installment finance paper. Time de- 
posits expand in the face of decreasing de- 
mand deposits and decrease in average re- 
serves carried by member banks against 
their deposit liabilities and declining ratio 
of eligible paper for rediscount in their 
portfolios. All these and other develop- 
ments are symptomatic of fundamental 
changes in the structure of American bank- 


| 


ing, which represent, as the recently retired 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board, D. 
R. Crissinger, said so significantly, “‘a de- 
parture from the original conception of the 
Federal Reserve Banking system.” 

Due to war-time exigiencies and _ pro- 
nounced economic changes during the past 
decade, the direct operations and actual 
influence of the Federal Reserve System 
have been rendered relatively unimportant 
insofar as the determination of prevailing 
money rates and major employment of 
bank credit are concerned. That the Fed- 
deral Reserve agencies functioned magnifi- 
cently in making available the sinews of 
war and in preserving the gold standard, 
are matters of indisputable history. It is 
equally true that the establishment of 
Federal Reserve machinery has contributed 
incalculably to American prosperity and 
banking efficiency because of structural im- 
provements, by release and centration of 
reserves, substitution of an elastic currency 
for an archaic bond-secured circulation, in 
facilitating domestic exchanges, establish- 
ing par collections and, what is perhaps 
most important, by eliminating the dread 
of panics and establishing a stronger morale 
in both business and banking. 

It is no discredit upon management or 
policies of the Board that the Federal Re- 
serve System has failed to achieve its cardi- 
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nal purpose of governing the employment 
of credit or controlling fluctuations in 
money rates, responsive to current require- 
ments. The trouble lies in the lack of 
ensemble in our heterogeneous banking situ- 
ation, dual federal and state supervision, 
absence of a broader acceptance and open 
discount market, and the flow of surplus 
funds or short-term loans into the call loan 
market. The Federal Reserve Board herein 
encounters insuperable obstacles which 
can only be negotiated by voluntary co- 
ordination and acknowledgment of cen- 
tralized authority among the mass of bank- 
ing units. 

The Chicago controversy is significant in 
that it renews the slumbering issue of bank- 
ing versus political control of money rates. 
The obvious policy of the Federal Reserve 
Roard has been to carry out the promise 
of the Coolidge régime which is committed 
to low discount rates and easy money as a 
stimulant to continued prosperity and 
favorable to agricultural interests. It is 
quite conceivable that such political enunci- 
ation may be antagonistic to sound bank- 
ing judgment. It is also likely that the 
speculative inducements of low rates may 
lend encouragement to stock market opera- 
tions, excesses of installment financing and 
issuance of securities beyond corporate 
earning capacity, which is offensive to con- 
servative financial opinion. 
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SATURATION IN LOAN AND 
CREDIT EXPANSION 
IEWING in perspective the opera- 
tions of the Federal Reserve banks 
and the tremendous expansion in 
banking resources during the last thirteen 
years, since the inauguration of the Federal 
Reserve System, the conclusion is inevitable 
that elasticity of currency and flow of 
credit has been mostly one way, namely, in 
the direction of progressive expansion. 
This may be countered by saying that 
such expansion has been justified and has 
been a factor in sustained prosperity, in 
increasing productive and consuming ca- 
pacity, aided by science and inventive 
genius, higher wages, improved manage- 
ment and broader distribution of wealth 
and earning power. 
It is a comfortable but fatal viewpoint 
to assume that American prosperity can 


be fostered by constant manufacture of 
circulation medium and bank credits with 
low money rates as a constant incentive to 
speculative financing. Whatever profes- 
sional economists may argue to the con- 
trary, financial history reveals only too 
clearly that there is a definite relationship 
between quantity of money or credit and 
of production. Within the past twelve 
years the banking power of the nation has 
expanded from 25 to 65 billions. Since 
1914 the supply of gold has grown from 
$1,887,270,000 to $4,592,711,000 and to the 
extent that this increase has been utilized 
as reserve by member banks it has served 
as a basis for credit and loan expansion of 
many times such amount. What is more to 
the point is that the gold import movement 
continues at a pronounced pace, the amount 
of such imports during the last two years 
of $218,000,000 providing basis for a growth 
of $3,000,000,000 in bank loans and invest- 
ments. 

To state facts plainly, the superabun- 
dance of money and credit on easy terms has 
induced corporations to expand capital and 
bonded obligations to a point which makes 
it increasingly difficult to maintain inter- 
est and dividend charges. Municipalities 
have indulged in an orgy of spending. Nu- 
merous new financing, investment and hold- 
ing devices have been launched, the sound- 
ness of which remains to be tested. Because 
of high wages and competitive installment 
selling, the great mass of Americans have 
mortgaged future earnings, predicated on 
faith in continued high wages and pros- 
perity. The luxuries of yesterday have be- 
come necessities of today. We are there- 
fore confronted with the spectacle that this, 
the wealthiest and the greatest of creditor 
nations in international respects, is at the 
same time the greatest nation of debtors as 
regards domestic obligations. 

The prime need in American banking 
and business finance is a frank appraisal 
and greater discipline in projection of credit 
resources. Too much reliance cannot be 
placed upon Federal Reserve facilities with 
banking assets becoming increasingly non- 
liquid and with steadily mounting volume 
of bank loans and funds tied up in long- 
term investments, in collateral loans and 
in exuberant financing operations, merely 
to keep surplus funds employed in the most 
profitable channels. 
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Low money and rediscount rates are 
desirable so long as they serve the prime 
purpose of sustaining production and mov- 
ing commerce. It is significant, however, 
that recent reductions in Federal Reserve 
rates have been followed by an avalanche 
of bank funds from the interior in the call 
market, and by augmented supplies of 
loans to brokers for market manipulations. 
New security issues are being floated in 
greater volume than in any year since the 
period of war financing and during the first 
half of this year aggregated $5,300,000,000, 
or $1,350,000,000 more than for the first 
half of 1926. Only the most gilt-edged se- 
curities, as a rule, are sold direct to perma- 
nent investors, so that there must be a 
huge undigested and “‘floating’” supply. 
Many of our best bankers are convinced 
that the saturation point in loan and credit 
expansion has been reached, particularly in 
view of current trade and prices and par- 
ticularly with excess of trade exports reach- 
ing the lowest level since 1914. We are 


indeed cruising in uncharted -waters and 
wise bankers will reef their sails accordingly. 


BATTALION 


OF DISTINGUISHED CHICAGO AND HOOSIER BANKERS IN 
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DEMAND FOR FEDERAL ESTATE 


TAX REPEAL 

HEN Congress assembles in Decem- 
W ber it will be confronted with an 

emphatic and nation-wide demand for 
repeal of the Federal Estate Tax. More 
than half of the states are pledged to sup- 
port such movement by joint legislative 
resolution. The American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, the National Tax Associa- 
tion and other representative national busi- 
ness associations are likewise unanimous in 
calling upon the Federal Government to 
retire from the field of estate or inheritance 
taxation as an invasion of constitutional 
state rights and an unwarranted assumption 
of coercive power. Publicly expressed ut- 
terances by President Coolidge on the sub- 
ject of federal tax reform confirm hopes 
that such repeal will also be urged in the 
Presidential message to Congress. 

There is no phase of federal tax revision 
upon which public and business sentiment 
has been so clearly expressed and with such 
unanimity as that of estate tax repeal, 


“PLus Fours,’ BUT MINUS 


DIGNITY AND BUSINESS CARES ON THE CHAIN O’ LAKES COUNTRY CLUB COURSE IN INDIANA 


Left to right: Col. 
Melvin A. Traylor, 


W. G. Edens, 
Eugene L. Miller, 


Guy McMichael, 
Joseph Coquillard, 


Craig B. Hazlewood, 
Charles 


Claude Jackson, 
S. Castle, Rome C. 


Stephenson and Charles L. Zigler. 
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Although the Joint Congressional Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation, 
which is preparing recommendations, has 
not yet indicated its position, the subject 
will doubtless come to a vote because of 
the avowed intention of a number of mem- 
bers of Congress to force action. Their 
argument will be in substance that the 
federal estate tax can only be justified in 
theory as an excise measure which has been 
employed in times of emergency, that the 
80 per cent credit for state inheritance tax 
payments is obviously an usurpation of 
federal power to control state inheritance 
tax policies and that the federal tax is no 
longer needed as a revenue measure inas- 
much as indicated estate tax receipts this 
year will yield only $40,000,000 as against 
earlier estimates of $116,000,000. 

The vigor with which estate tax repeal 
is to be pushed was evidenced by a recent 
formzel meeting of fifty-five delegates at 
Washington, representing thirty - seven 
states, resulting in the organization of the 
National Conference of State Legislatures. 
Officers and an executive committee were 
appointed to carry out the purpose of the 
organization. Resolutions were adopted ad- 
vocating repeal of the federal estate tax on 
the ground that it is a regulatory and not 
a revenue measure, and that the devolution 
of estates is controlled exclusively by state 
law. Coincident with this meeting the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
announced intention to advocate at the com- 
ing session of Congress the repeal of the 
federal estate tax, reduction of the corpora- 
tion income tax, repeal of war excise taxes, 
simplification of revenue law and adminis- 
tration and other changes. 

The attitude of the Trust Company Di- 
vision of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, which has taken a leading part in the 
repeal movement, was comprehensively pre- 
sented at the recent Mid-Continent Trust 
Conference, by Roy C. Osgood, chairman 
of the special tax committee of the Divi- 
sion. The substance of this report is pub- 
lished elsewhere in this issue of TRusT 
ComPANIES. Mr. Osgood stated that it is 
clearly apparent from the present act that 
the federal estate tax is primarily intended 
either to regulate the distribution of wealth 
or to dominate state inheritance tax poli- 
cies, particularly in view of the 80 per cent 
deduction. Such credit he characterized as 
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vicious in principle and as establishing a 
precedent for federal control which would 
be the beginning of the end of legitimate 
state’s rights. Mr. Osgood also urged 
greater uniformity in state inheritance taxes, 
with moderate and stable rates; that estate 
tax laws should be substituted by the states 
for succession tax laws; that intangible per- 
sonal property should be taxed only by the 
state of domicile of decedent, and that 
fiduciaries should support the movement to 
abolish multiple inheritance taxes, includ- 
ing the adoption of reciprocal exemption. 


DISTRIBUTION AS VITAL 
ECONOMIC PROBLEM 


N publishing a series of surveys on 
I vital and current problems dealing 


with business and economic develop- 
ments, the Farmers Loan & Trust Company 
of New York has rendered an enlightening 
and invaluable service. These surveys 
which have made their appearance at va- 
rious times within the past few years, have 
been initiated by the president of the 
company, Mr. James H. Perkins, whose 
vision is not content with things on the 
surface, but ever seeks for fundamentals and 
greater objectives. 

The latest survey deals with the problem 
of distribution, which is today one of the 
most pressing economic problems, the solu- 
tion of which is so essential to the material 
welfare of the nation. Although a matter 
which originates with the producer or 
manufacturer, the problem extends its 
ramifications into all of the mazes of in- 
dustrial, commercial and individual ac- 
tivity. It is rendered more acute by the 
fact that mechanical wizardry has resulted 
in many lines and promises in others to lead 
to overproduction. Such overproduction 
brings in its train the prime necessity in 
agriculture and industry, for broader mar- 
kets and lower costs in the distributive end. 

The latest survey brings together the 
most representative assembly of views from 
leading spokesmen in the various branches 
of trade, manufacture and industry. For 
example, in the automobile industry, there 
are contributions from Edsel Ford, Walter 
P. Chrysler and Alfred P. Sloan. To digest 
these conclusions is to gain a picture of the 
distribution problem which must challenge 
the best minds of the nation. 
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TEST CASE ON TREASURY 
ESTATE TAX RULING 


S foreshadowed in these columns, a 
A test case has been instituted to de- 

termine the validity of the ruling of 
the Treasury Department amending Article 
343 of Treasury regulations 65 and 69, pro- 
viding that when an executor sells property 
of an estate the taxable profit shall be the 
difference between what it cost the decedent 
and what is obtained therefor. The effect 
of such ruling, which reverses regulations 
of the Treasury Department which have 
been observed for over ten years, imposes 
severe hardships upon beneficiaries and 
exposes fiduciaries to unwarranted liabili- 
ties. The new ruling calls for amended re- 
turns in a greater number of estates and 
likewise there is the impossibility in most 
instances of determining cost 
property or security to decedent. 

The test case was brought by the Bank- 
ers Trust Company of New York, which 
has on several occasions assumed the ini- 
tiative in behalf of fiduciaries in securing 
judicial intepretation of contested estate 
tax rulings. On the strength of previous 
court rulings dealing with the determination 
of estate and individual income for tax 
purposes, there is good reason to anticipate 
a favorable decision and a reversal of the 
Treasury regulation. Particularly favor- 
able to the contention of the trust companies 
is the recent decision of the Court of Claims 
in Nichols vs. The United States, interpre- 
ting the provisions of the Revenue Act 
relative to taxation of income of estates. 

It is of interest in this connection to note 
that the United States Board of Tax Re- 
peals at Washington recently rendered a 
decision in the case of Dorothy Payne 
Whitney Straight, in which the former rul- 
ing of the Treasury Department was ad- 
hered to, thus revealing conflict between 
the Board of Tax Appeals and the Treasury 
Department. 

An appeal is also pending before the courts 
to test the constitutionality of the inequit- 
able provisions contained in paragraphs 
g and h, Section 219 of the Revenue Act, 
which imposes upon the donor or creator 
of revocable trusts, including voluntary 
and insurance trusts, the tax on income 
which is relinquished in favor of designated 
beneficiaries and frequently for humani- 
tarian purposes. 
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PROPER BASIS IN CALCULATING 
TAX ON ESTATE PROPERTY 


ORPORATE fiduciaries have become 
justly impatient with frequent re- 
versal and changes in revenue de- 

partment rulings and regulations affecting 
federal taxes on estates and interpretation 
of taxable basis of estate property. The 
urgent need for a more scientific and stable 
method of federal tax administration, based 
upon experience and fairness to benefi- 
ciaries, to fiduciaries as well as to the gov- 
ernment, should be brought in unmistakable 
terms to the attention of the joint Congres- 
sional committee which is studying federal 
tax laws and administration with a view to 
greater simplification of procedure. 

The necessity for more intelligent and 
equitable administration of tax matters at 
the Treasury is apparent from the latest 
ruling which amends article 343 of Treasury 
regulations 65 and 69 relating to the date 
for ascertainment of the cost by an executor 
of taxable property held in the estate of the 
decedent. This reversal of previous regula- 
tions is not only erroneous from the stand- 
point of equitable calculation but also has 
the effect of increasing the tax burdens on 
the beneficiaries of the estate which are 
already sufficiently severe. 

Estate tax burdens will doubtless increase 
materially under the latest ruling because of 
the fact, which is more or less general, that 
the longer the time elapsing between the date 
for the estimate of the cost and the selling 
price of the property forming part of the 
estate of a decedent the greater the differ- 
ence between cost and selling price. This is 
especially true in recent times because most 
classes of property, real estate and securities 
have advanced considerably within the last 
few years. 

There is of course an understandable view 
disclosed in the recent regulation which is 
to the effect that the executor or adminis- 
trator of the estate of a decedent represents 
the decedent in the administration of the 
estate. In this sense the department doubt- 
less considers that there has not been a 
change of ownership of the property and, 
therefore, the actual cost of the property if 
obtained subsequent to March Ist, 1913, 
or that date if it were obtained prior thereto, 
is a tenable one for estimating cost. 

However the proper basis for estimating 
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cost, insofar as the fiduciary and the benefi- 
ciaries to the estate are concerned, is the 
one in practice prior to the recent regulation, 
that is, the date of the death of the decedent. 
The reason for this is that the executor or 
administrator in the performance of his 
functions collects the assets of an estate, 
discharges the indebtedness and makes dis- 
tribution to the beneficiaries. He, there- 
fore, represents the estate, taking charge of 
it after the death of the decedent and dis- 
tributing it pursuant to the terms of the 
will or the statutory provisions of the com- 
munity in which the decedent was domi- 
ciled. In consequence of this relationship 
to the estate of the executor or adminis- 
trator, it appears that the proper date for 
considering the cost to the estate of any 
property forming part of it is the date of 
death which is date for taking charge of 
estate by executor or administrator. 

The presumption of law is in all com- 
munities that the executor or administrator 
takes custody of the estate when the de- 
cedent relinquishes it. It is true that there 
may be some slight time between the death 
of the decedent and the actual grant of 
authority from the court to the fiduciary. 
However, when that grant of authority is 
evidenced by the certificate of court—letters 
testamentary or of administration—the 
authority of the fiduciary reverts back to 
the date of death. 
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NEW GOVERNOR OF FEDERAL 
RESERVE BOARD 


RESIDENT COOLIDGE’S selection 
of Roy Archibald Young, Governor 

of the Minneapolis Federal Reserve 
Bank, to succeed D. R. Crissinger as 
Governor of the Federal Reserve Board at 
Washington, may well serve to reflect a 
change in Federal Reserve rediscount rate 
and administration policies. It is significant 
that the Minneapolis Federal Reserve Bank 
was the last of the twelve Reserve Banks 
to reduce the rediscount rate to 3% per cent 
and following the arbitrary action of the 
Board in enforcing that rate in the Chicago 
district. It is well known in informed bank- 
ing circles that judgment among members 
of the Board on rate and other policies has 
been far from harmonious. The new 
Governor of the Board has demonstrated 
superior capacity, both as a practical banker 
and in Reserve bank management. 


BRANCH BANKING IN 
CALIFORNIA 


ECAUSE branch banking operations 
attained to largest proportions in 


California and as the storm center of 
the agitation over pertinent provisions in 
the McFadden Bill, the effect of the new 
restrictions in that state is a matter of 
general interest. The fact seems to be that 
instead of limiting branch banking develop- 
ment or preserving the status quo, the new 
legislation has had considerable influence in 
further expansion. By means of holding 
companies or by purchase of existing banks 
through local branch banks, the big branch 
banks have been able to increase the num- 
ber of their offices, even beyond corporate 
confines of their head office. One of the 
trust companies in San Francisco recently 
obtained twelve banks by purchase through 
a subsidiary corporation. 

The situation in California as to the in- 
fluence of the McFadden Act is summarized 
as follows by Will C. Wood, State Superin- 
tendent of Banks: 

“The McFadden bill has not stopped the 
spread of branch banking in California, 
though it has temporarily slowed it up while 
bankers study the effects of the bill, par- 
ticularly on converted banks. Holding 
companies are still buying banks, and many 
unit bankers are indicating their willing- 
ness to sell if they can get their price. Con- 
versions to the national banking system 
have been made, and at least one other 
conversion of a large system is about to be 
made. But in spite of all conversions, past 
and prospective, the state banking system 
in California will still have $1,800,000,000 
of assets, or quite as much as our national 
colleague. 

“There is evidence already accumulated 
which indicates that the next move will be 
the building up, chiefly by purchase of 
existing unit banks, of new state branch 
banking systems that will make a special 
appeal to the public on the ground of su- 
perior protection afforded by the California 
banking laws. Such branch banking sys- 
tems will, of course, be built up outside the 
Federal Reserve System inasmuch as the 
McFadden bill prevents members of the 
Federal Reserve establishing branches out- 
side the home city.” 
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VALUE OF REGIONAL TRUST 
CONFERENCES 


T is gratifying to those who have 

I actively participated in the develop- 

ment of trust department service 
during the past quarter of a century to 
observe the genuine spirit of cooperation 
and the zeal for constant improvement in 
methods of administration in the light of 
practical experience, which characterize the 
regional trust conferences held in various 
sections of the country. More than thirty 
years ago, the group of trust company offi- 
cials who responded to the call of Mr. 
Breckinridge Jones and who have now grown 
gray in the service, conceived the idea of 
mutual helpfulness and frank exchange of 
ideas, which has yielded such abundant 
harvest. 

Trust business pulsates with human quali- 
ties and is peculiar in this, that no man can 
pursue the vocation of trust officer alone or 
without regard for the underlying prin- 
ciples which involve both responsibilities 
and complex problems of administration. 
This has become more true with the growth 
in volume of trust business, its wider scope, 
the questions arising from taxation of fiduci- 
ary property and practical as well as ethical 
considerations. There has grown up, in- 
deed, an unwritten code of trusteeship which 
transcends the cold technicalities and re- 
quirements of law and which takes cog- 
nizance of moral attributes. The best and 
most successful trust officers are men whose 
hearts are open toward the problems and 
trials of their fellow men, who know that 
profit must more often be submerged to 
impulses of unselfish service. The strik- 
ing fact here is that such unselfishness is 
the very essence of successful trusteeship. 

The recent Pacific Coast and Mid- 
Contient Trust Conference yield results 
which cannot be appraised in tangible 
measures. The contacts of men who labor 
in this responsible field cannot help but be 
inspiring and give incentive to new ideas 
and broader ideals. There was a time when 
trust companies as well as banks regarded 
their methods and experiences as secrets of 
trade and took somewhat the attitude of 
“the devil take the hindermost.” Today 
the spirit is one of frank exchange and free 
intercourse, with the result that those who 
are novices in the work are helped across 
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bogs and treacherous places. Potential 
liabilities are brought to light by the ablest 
men in the game and guiding posts are 
being staked out which will help to keep 
clean the superb record of fiduciary admin- 
istration in this country which contributes 
more than any other one factor to the eco- 
nomic stability of the nation and the con- 
servation of hard-earned property, whether 
of large or moderate size. To Mr. Breckin- 
ridge Jones, and to the members of the 
“Old Guard” of the trust company frater- 
nity, the newer generation of trust men 
owe a debt of gratitude which can best 
be repaid by upholding firmly the ideals of 
successful corporate trusteeship. 
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TRUST COMPANIES SHOULD 
NOT SELL LIFE INSURANCE 


OME sound advice to insurance under- 
) writers and to trust companies which 
directly sell life insurance, is con- 

tained in a recent address by John A. 
Reynolds of the Union Trust Company of 
Detroit. He says: “Trust companies 
have no business selling insurance and such 
trust companies as do sell insurance should 
discontinue the practice. I do not believe 
that employees of banks or trust companies 
should be licensed to sell insurance, and if 
they are licensed, I think they should be 
prohibited from selling insurance while 
they are employees of the bank. Trust 
companies ought to unite in promoting the 
insurance problem and should be properly 
respectful of the contracts which insurance 
companies write. Trust companies should 
not hold themselves out at any time of be- 
ing capable of giving opinions on insurance 
contracts. No trust company has the right 
to tell its clients that the life insurance trust 
is superior in any way to a life insurance 
contract in force and they should not be 
permitted to do so. Steps are being taken 
to establish a uniform type of trust agree- 
ment that will be used by the majority of 
trust companies and will coincide with re- 
quirements of the insurance companies.” 

In a number of states banks and trust 
companies are allowed by statute to con- 
duct insurance departments. In view of the 
greater possibilities for trust company use- 
fulness and earnings in developing life in- 
surance trust business, this practice should 
be discontinued. 
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ENLIGHTENING LITERATURE 
ON FIDUCIARY SERVCE 

SURPRISINGLY large proportion 
of the adult population of this 

country continues in ignorance of 
the protective services provided by banks 
and trust companies as fiduciaries, notwith- 
standing the volumes of educational and 
informative literature. This is evidenced 
by the large number of men and women 
who die without leaving wills and the rela- 
tive small proportion of estates passing 
through probate annually which designate 
banks or trust companies as executors and 
trustees. An even more forceful proof of 
popular illiteracy relative to the value of 
trust service is the fact that so much life 
insurance money remains unprotected by 
insurance trusts and that, despite the wide 
increase and distribution of national wealth, 
sO many men and women pass away with- 
out leaving any estates, largely because of 
lack of prudence and common foresight in 
husbanding wages or income. 

Bank and trust company publicity goes 
far toward removing such public ignorance 
or apathy toward fiduciary protecton, but 
it does not go quite far enough in reaching 
the multitudes. The message of trusteeship 
has an elemental appeal and inherent values 
of application to the daily needs and welfare 
of people of large or small means, that it is 
deserving of more sympathetic attention 
from the public and popular periodical press. 
Trust companies and banks have it within 
their means to capitalize the trust message 
in a human and unselfish way through their 
local newspapers, without being bound to 
paid advertisements. Through public ad- 
dresses before representative social or busi- 
ness organizations, by means of the radio 
and other agencies, it is possible to “put 
across” in a far more emphatic and direct 
way the attributes of trust service and 
especially the warning to people to make 
wills and adjust their estate affairs. 

A fine example of constructive fiduciary 
literature is the series of articles by Hugh 
Fullerton which recently appeared in issues 
of the Liberty, the second largest weekly in 
America. These articles appeared under the 
title “Make Your Will Now” and besides 
pointing out through actual examples the 
losses, heartaches and avoidable embarrass- 
ments due to intestacy, they stressed the 
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advantage of consulting bank and trust 
company officers. A few excerpts are taken 
from an editorial published in Liberty: 

“Life grows more complicated. When the 
solid-silver spoons went to Aunt Hezzy, the 
best black silk to Cousin Kate, and the milch 
cows to Brother Tom, it was safe to appoint 
Cousin Abner and Uncle Jimmy adminis- 
trators. Now, when property consists of 
stocks, bonds, and real estate of fluctuating 
values, experts are needed, and it becomes 
imperative that the will be made as elastic as 
possible, so that the executors may buy and 
sell and trade when it seems advisable, and 
may handle stocks and bonds to meet changing 
conditions. 

“The small estate is the greatest sufferer 
from expense and taxes, chiefly because those 
of us who leave liitle are most neglectful, for- 
getting that the less we leave, the more carefully 
it should be conserved. A man puts off mak- 
ing his will because it reminds him of his own 
death. That is cowardly, as well as cruel to 
those that are left behind. Make your will if 
you haven’t done so, and do it with expert 
advice. Go to your banker and consult him 
about it—then do it.” 

oo > 
FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS’ 
“CLINIC” 


HE recent annual tourney of the 
Financial Advertisers’ Association at 

West Baden, Indiana, brought into 
vivid relief the virile objectives, the spirit 
of intensive search and irresistible urge 
for ever more efficient methods, which 
animate those men who direct the advertis- 
ing and new business activities of banks and 
trust companies. Although perhaps less 
idealistic and minus gay trappings, the 
modern knights who wield the sword arm 
of banking and trust company development, 
may lay claim to some kinship with the 
Crusaders of old who sought the Holy Grail. 
The goal is that of enlightenment; breaking 
through barbed wire entanglements of 
prejudice, indifference or ‘economic il- 
literacy” and bringing the masses within the 
folds of banking service and fiduciary pro- 
tection. Elusive and persistent elements 
of sales resistance only add zest to the 
pursuit. The fact that trust salesmanship 
and advertising occupied so important a 
role at the West Baden convention, is proof 
of wonderful incentives and possibilities. 
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S. O. S. COMMITTEE FOR 
BANKERS 


HE latest innovation in the banking 
a4 game is the creation of an S. O. S. 


committee by the Illinois Bankers 
Association to respond to distress signals 
from bankers who find themselves in danger 
of becoming stranded on hidden reefs or 
who may be struggling in troubled financial 
seas. The recent appointment of a Com- 
mittee on Distress and Relief by the Illinois 
association is unquestionably a wise step. 
It is an expression of the genuine spirit of 
cooperation and of mutual fellowship which 
increasingly animates the American bank- 
ing fraternity and which can accomplish 
far more than legislative enactment or 
official supervision to prevent bank failures. 
It cannot be gainsaid that many of the 
three thousand or more banking fatalities 
which marred the record of American bank- 
ing during the past six years, could have 
been avoided by timely relief or the exist- 
ence of some helpful agency to which storm- 
tossed bankers could have appealed for 
timely aid or counsel. Those who have 
grown gray in banking service and who have 
successfully negotiated the dangers in- 
herent in banking, especially in times of 
business reverse, are more than willing to 
give to their younger or more inexperienced 
fellow-workers the benefit of their tried 
judgment. Very often banking failures are 
due to exigencies that do not necessarily 
imply unsound practice or unscrupulous 
conduct. In such cases the opportunity to 
send out S. O. S. calls to a committee like 
that appointed in Illinois would doubtless 
help very materially to reduce the toll of 
failures and likewise make for greater sta- 
bility and safety in banking. 
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MODERN BANK RELATIONSHIPS 


the elimination of reserve accounts 


and the structural changes in the American 
banking system caused by the Federal Re- 
serve System. The new bank relationship 
is not so much a matter of dealing with 
routine machinery as the cultivation of more 
personal contacts and of specialization. In 
a recent address, Mr. Guy Emerson of the 
Bankers Trust Company of New York, lets 


NEW and modern cult of relationship 
between banks has developed with 
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fall some very trite definitions on this sub- 
ject. He predicts that the institution which 
is going to be most successful in developing 
out of town bank business is the one which 
will content itself with not having too many 
accounts, relatively speaking. He describes 
the ideal relationship between bankers as 
follows: 

“There is no spectacular or dramatic 
way in which a new kind of banking rela- 
tionship can be built up along lines which 
have never been thought of before. It is a 
perfectly definite and practical problem. 
The answer to it is going to be found 
through the city banks focusing their 
minds more upon the intimate and in- 
dividual character of the service rendered 
than upon the number of accounts they 
can get. From the standpoint of the out of 
town banker, it is going to lead to a much 
more careful analysis of the return he gets 
for the deposits kept; to a very substantial 
concentration of balances on the part of out 
of town correspondents with a much smaller 
number of city correspondents, and a much 
closer series of connections, very substantial 
in character, and amounting virtually to 
alliances between institutions which speak 
each other’s language and contribute daily 
and monthly and yearly in an infinite va- 
riety of ways toward their mutual growth 
and profit. Such a relationship at its best 
is one of the finest examples of mutual 
service and delightful personal contact 
which has ever been developed in the long 
history of business, anywhere, at any time.”’ 

& & > 

CHAUNCEY DEPEW’S FIRST 

SAVING 


HAUNCEY M. DEPEW, the inveter- 
“ optimist whose genial philosophy 
f life has brought him hale and 
ie re within a few years of the century 
mark, is fond of telling of the first $100 
which he saved and deposited sixty-three 
years ago in a savings bank at Peekskill, 
New York. He has never touched or added 
to that deposit, but once a year he calls at 
the Peekskill Savings Bank and asks to be 
shown the balance, including accrued in- 
terest. The original $100 has grown to 
over $1,100. While such increment is suf- 
ficiently illuminating, the real value of 
savings is that of “getting the habit” which 
leads to financial independence. 
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LIVING IN A NEW AGE OF 
ACCOMPLISHMENT 


EASUREMENTS, precedents and 
guideposts of former years no longer 

serve to appraise production, busi- 
ness progress and material achievement. 
That we are living in a new age and under 
conditions which never existed before, is 
the conviction expressed in the current 
issue of the Economic Review, published by 
the Philadelphia-Girard National Bank, 
which says: 

“Old measures have ceased to reflect any 
true record of present human accomplish- 
ments. Therefore it is necessary to view 
conditions differently than heretofore if we 
are to reach anything like a comprehension 
of what is taking place and why. Science 
has developed in all directions and its ap- 
plication to material things has enabled 
vast increase in production at tremendous 
decrease in human labor. It is because of 
the enormously increased power which has 
been so put at our command that it is now 
possible to do what is each day surprising 
the world. We have at our disposal new 
powers in unlimited amount available at 
the turn of an electric switch. Transporta- 
tion by water, land and air has been de- 
veloped so as to annihilate distance and 
save time beyond calculation. 

“All of this has enabled and brought 
akout a virtual revolution in the older 
methods of life. Therefore it is possible to 
accomplish in a few hours vastly more than 
a generation ago was possible in a long day 
of drudgery, which left men and women so 
physically and mentally exhausted that they 
lacked both time and ambition for the finer 
things of life. In effect, therefore, we are 
actually living in a new age under conditions 
which never before existed, which make 
tremendously for production and at low 
cost of innumerable things of material and 
other use which the previous generations 
never drearred of.” 
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REASONS FOR BUSINESS 
CAUTION 


N a recent address before the National 

I Business Conference, the following 
reasons for caution in business were 
volunteered by Roger Babson: “A condi- 
tion exists in the business world today that 
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has never before existed since statistics on 
business conditions have been available. 
We are in a period of declining interest 
rates, which heretofore has never beg jfol- 
lowed by a panic; and at the same timmeare 
in a period of declining commodity prices, 
which heretofore has never been followed 
by good times. Economic history shows 
that it has always needed high interest 
rates to bring on a panic, that it has always 
needed increasing commodity prices to 
bring on prosperity, and that the two fac- 
tors have never before existed simultane- 
ously. But today we have the apparent 
paradox of low interest rates and declining 
commodity prices. 

“The reason for this unusual situation is 
that there is today in the United States 
an excess of everything except religion. 
There is an excess of gold, which is the 
basic cause of present dangerous inflation; 
there is an excess of maufacturing capacity, 
which is the cause of present severe compe- 
tition. The volume of business today is 
good, but competition is so severe and effi- 
ciency so low that profits are small.” 
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DWIGHT W. Morrow 


Who resigns as partner in the banking house of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. to accept President Coolidge’s appointment as 
U. 8. Ambassador to Mexico 





THE BANKERS’ RESPONSIBILITY TO PRESERVE BANKING 
AND BUSINESS INTEGRITY 


GUARDING AGAINST OVEREXPANSION 


AND SHOESTRING FINANCING 


MELVIN A. TRAYLOR 


President, American Bankers Association and President, First National Bank of Chicago 


(Eprror’s NOTE: 


The overextension of bank credit and funds in real estate 


opera- 


tions and in certain overdeveloped lines of business and industrial activity, calls for 


courageous note of warning. Mr. 


voices such 
intended for the ears of large city as well as small town bankers. 
the causes of numerous bank failures as due to insufficient capital and reserve 
bility as well as lack of sound management. 


Traylor 


words of caution and they are 
He diagnoses frankly 
responsi- 
His indictment also extends to bankers in 


large cities upon whom rests responsibility for maintaining standards of business in their 


communities and for preventing reoccurrence 


collapse of the post-war boom.) 


ITH the McFadden Act, the Federal 
Reserve Act and with the National 


Bank Act, preserved through the 


McFadden Act, we now have in this country 
a system that makes it possible to maintain 


our position as the world’s banker. We have 
the machinery. We have only now to use the 
necessary to operate that ma- 
chinery properly. In maintaining our posi- 
tion as the world’s banker we shall 
maintain our position as the world’s wealth- 


intelligence 
also 


iest, most prosperous and contented nation. 

Are we bankers going to do it? That is 
the important question. If we ever have an 
extension of branch banking in this country 
it will be because those of us who operate 
the independent banking system fail to do 
our duty. By what is that failure going to 
be measured? The answer is by the losses 
Wwe make ourselves or by the losses we make 
of the depositors’ money. 


Wreckage from Bank Failures 

In the last three years there have seen 
2.345 bank failures in the United States 
They tied up more than $700,000,000 of the 
deposits of the people of the country. Those 
who have gone through a community where 
there has been one or more bank failures, 
appreciates the tremendous wreckage that 
is left in the trail of such failures. Men 
with money, able to discharge their obliga- 
tions today, without a word of warning find 
themselves unable to pay their grocery bills 
tomorrow. There is no possible calamity 
that overtakes a community that so _ thor- 
oughly demoralizes and so thoroughly pau- 
perizes a community as the wreck of a bank 


of just such conditions as followed the 


which in the past has enjoyed the confidence 
of that community. 

What are we bankers going to do about it? 
Let me point out two or three facts. In the 
first place, 40 per cent of these 2,345 failed 
banks had capital and reserves of less than 
$25,000. Seventy per cent of them had capi- 
tal and reserves of $25,000 and less; 39 per 
cent were located in towns of less than 500 
population and 60 per cent were in towns of 
100 and less. 

If we are going to play politics and count 
noses as to the proper determination of the 
shoulder on which to carry water, where do 
the voters live? In the communities served 
in a large way by these little towns, and if 
we are going to have guarantee laws or agi- 
tation for guarantee laws or any other trou- 
agitation for banking, or 
whatnot, it is going to come from some of 
these $700,000,000 owners. whose money has 

tied up in bank failures, because the 
banker has not done his duty, because in 90 
per cent of the cases banking was at 
the bottom of every failure in the last three 
years. 


blesome branch 


been 


poor 


Minimum Capital Standard 

With good transportation, good roads, 
automobiles and other means of communica- 
tion, I believe the time has come in this 
country, that there is no necessity any more 
for chartering a bank with a capital of less 
than $25,000. I am not decrying the small 
banks. I know many banks with $10,000, 
$15,000 and $25,000 capital that are just as 
solid as the best banks and just as certain 
to take care of and discharge their obliga- 
tions to their depositors as the best banks. 
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That is a tribute to their management and 
not because they are small banks. 

A community that cannot get business 
enough to sustain a bank of $25,000 will be 
much safer if it does its business with a 
large bank in some large community than it 
will if, for convenience, it takes a chance on 
doing business, in my judgment, with a small 
bank in the future. 

The small banks that have weathered the 
storm and are there today are just as good 
as any other. They have the right kind of 
management, but as a rule, unless the man 
himself owns a small bank, he cannot earn 
enough money in that bank to hire intelli- 
gence to properly manage it, and unless he 
can make profit enough to employ the proper 
kind of intelligence to manage an institu- 
tion, it sooner or later is going to get into 
trouble. 


Building Up Adequate Surplus 

Stockholders in banks are entitled to no 
more dividends on their stock than they pay 
their depositors interest on their accumulated 
savings, until such time as the earnings of 
the bank have been put back into surplus, 
and until that account equals the capital of 
the bank. Why should I put my money into 
a bank which has $25,000 capital and $250,- 
QOO deposits, when [ permit the management 
of the bank to draw out all the earnings and 
create no margin of profit to protect me 
against the losses that they are certain to 
make. The banker doesn’t live that does 
not encounter losses. 

The bankers of the country make money off 
the depositors and I have not much patience 
with a banker when he clamors about paying 
more taxes pro rata than the business man of 
the community pays. He ought to. He makes 
money off the deposits of the business of 
the community, and I don’t complain when 
we pay more. Likewise I maintain that any 
bank, in my judgment, when it is first 
started, should not be permitted to pay out 
in dividends to its stockholders a greater 
sum that the interest paid on its savings de- 
posits, until the bank builds a surplus fund 
equal to its capital. Then he is making an 
investment of his own confidence in the 
community and his ability to make money, 
and he is building a guarantee fund which 
is the answer to the clamor for a guarantee 
fund for the protection of the depositors. 
That is my answer to one of the two things 
we can do to preserve the integrity of the 
banking system. 


Exchange of Credit Information 
Another thing we can do is to follow up 


the undertaking already provided for, name- 
ly the exchange of credit information by 
county groups. Later I am sure we will all 
come to voluntary examination by experts 
of each others’ institutions and of free and 
frank discussion of the condition when you 
find one going wrong. That has been the 
only safeguard that has preserved the integ- 
rity of the larger banks in the larger centers 
of this county, and it will apply with equal 
force to the smaller banks throughout the 
country. When we take these precautionary 
measures we need not have any fear at all, 
in my judgment, about our ability to main- 
tain the machinery which in turn will en 
able us to maintain our financial supremacy. 

It is popular to say that these bank fail- 
ures have occurred in the agricultural com- 
munities, and are due to agricultural condi- 
tions. They have occurred in the agricul- 
tural communities very largely and they have 
been due to certain agricultural difficulties, 
but not due any more to the condition of 
agriculture in general or to the particular 
farms affected than to the poor banking of 
the banker in the community, who con- 
tributed to the poor agricultural situation. 
The banker, in 98 per cent of the cases, is 
responsible for the land speculation that has 
been carried on, or was carried on in the 
boom period. 


Credit to Shoestring Speculators 

Too often he had in his note case binder 
notes, not even secured by mortgage, for the 
down payment on a farm that he knew some 
shoestring speculator was buying to sell to 
some other shoestring speculator. He has 
plenty of notes in his wallet that represent 
packing house and insurance company stock 
that he got a block of in order to let his 
name be used to fleece his customers. 

For that kind of banker there is no sym- 
pathy, and if the bankers of the community 
are going to lend themselves to schemes of 
that kind, then the community is going to 
suffer. But it is not the community's re- 
sponsibility. It is the banker’s responsibility, 
who grants the credit. 

In the larger centers today bankers are 
doing things just about as crazy. They 
are carrying on real estate’ speculation, 
building office buildings, and apartment 
houses that won't be occupied at profitable 
prices in the next ten years, and if not at 
profitable prices, then they are going through 
reorganizations. The bondholders are going 
to lose money, and if bankers have been 
blind enough to take second mortgages and 
bind finder notes of shoestring operators, they 
are going to lose money. 
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Banking Aid to Overexpansion 

The banker in the large city is no better 
than the banker in the small community, 
and until we learn that we are responsible in 
no small degree for what the business men 
of the country do, because we furnish the 
credit for them to operate upon, until we 
learn that lesson, there is not a bit of chance 
of us preventing just such 
we have had in 1920. 

We let the textile industry overbuild. We 
let the coal people overdevelop, and there 
has not been a coal man nor a textile opera- 
1920 that has made a dollar. Not 
one of them is paying dividends, with one 
or two exceptions today, and bankers have 
lost money by the barrel becuuse they did 
not have sense enough to see that if we kept 
building thousands of and 

ery year upon thousands, that we'd get too 
much production, and if we continue opening 
after 
securities and disposed of them to the 


recurrences as 


tor since 


spindles looms 


coal mines coal mines, yet we took 


those 


people of the communities and customers, 


Banker Can Fix Standards 

I may take the banking business entirely 
too seriously and the responsibility of it, but 
I believe the banker very largely directs and 
can maintain the standard of business in the 
community, and if he does not do it, I think 
the responsibility in a large measure is upon 
him. We learn that the 
usiness is not one of totals. We 
afraid that John, Bill or 
have a bigger bank than we 


banking 
have all 
Tom 


need to 
een would 
have, and we 
paid too much for our deposits, and we have 


done too much free service. 


Banking Must Be Profitable 


oby iously 


It is for bankers to 
build up 
ur surplus equal to our capital, if we are 
furnish guarantee fund 
for depositors, if we are going to maintain 


necessary 


make money. If we are going to 


roing to our own 


banking business, we have 


It can’t be 


our independent 
sot to 


moonshine. 


make money. done on 
that we can’t 
operate our banks on a 2 per cent basis. We 
must have, entitled to 
fair return on our investment. I have the 
figures for the earnings of the banks, net 
earnings of the banks of this country for the 
last three years. 


It is time for us to find out 


and we are earn a 


It does not average 10 per 
cent on the capital, and surplus, invested in 
the banks. Where is the big corporation that 
on its capital and surplus does not earn 10 
per cent? That average is pulled down by 
inany banks that don’t earn 5 per cent. 
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Operate your bank on a basis to make 
money and if the man across the street won’t 
do it, let him have the business you can’t 
make money on, and he can’t make money 
on, and one of these days there will be a 
party and you will be taking him 
That will be the answer. 


rescue 
over. 

I am anxious to maintain what I believe 
is today the world’s best banking 
the American bankers’ system, 
the chartered institutions, state 
tional, Federal 
tem: I believe it is the best banking system 
in the world. I believe we have the 
hankers in the world, but we have the great- 
est responsibility ever vested upon 
in any nation at any time, and unless we 
that responsibility wisely we will 
neither maintain our position nor our pros- 
perity. 


system, 
upon 
and na- 
Reserve Sys- 


based 
headed by the 
best 
bankers 


exercise 


- 2, 2, 
“~ ~~ bd 


GROWING POPULARITY OF FEE 
OWNERSHIP CERTIFICATES 

Fee certificates, 
part ownership in land with income-bearing 
buildings, apartment hotels, 
are commanding wide favor among discern- 
ing investors because of their and 
from default. These certificates 
originated in Cleveland, Ohio, but their use 
form of investment grown 
and promises to quite 
throughout the country. The first 
devising fee ownership certificates is to deed 
the land in trust to 
which 
certificate 


ownership representing 


office houses or 
safety 
immunity 
model has 


as oa 
become general 


step in 


a responsible trust com- 
Each 
undi 
land. 


lease 


pany issued the certificates. 


represents so many equal 
vided shares in the ownership of the 
The next step is the 
between the trust 
of the building and the lease. Owners agree 
to pay all and 
for a long period of years and also to pay a 
This provides 


execution of a 
company and the owners 


taxes, assessments charges 


specified rental every year. 
income for certificate holders. 
Fee ownership certificates provide a desir- 
able method of financing building operations. 
Following the and 
which represent the cost of the 
itself, but the fee 
first 
That is why the record 
have made for 
remarkable. Even if the 
the building are not 
of the fee ownership certificates, the bond- 


certificates come bonds 
the shares 
building 


tificates 


ownership cer- 
claim on earnings. 
which these certifi- 
safety has 
shareholders 
able to take care 


have the 
cates been so 
who 
own 


holders are very likely to do so, rather than 
risk loss of any part of their investment in 
the building and lease. 
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PROGRAM FOR FUNDAMENTAL REVISION OF INHERIT- 
ANCE TAXATION AND DEATH DUTIES 


COGENT REASONS FOR REPEAL OF FEDERAL ESTATE TAX 


ROY C. OSGOOD 


Vice-President of First Trust & Savings Bank of Chicago and Chairman of Special Committee on 
Taxation of the Trust Company Division, American Bankers Association 





(Eprtror’s Nore: Concerted effort is urged on the part of corporate fiduciaries to get 
behind the growing movement for repeal of the Federal Estate Tax at the next session 
of Congress and likewise to support corrective measures in the various states which are 
directed against the evils of multiple taxation. As chairman of the Special Committee on 
Taxation of the Trust Company Division, Mr. Osgood’s recommendations may be accepted 
as re flecting the conclusions of that comeittee as well as the pre vailing judgment of 
corporate fiduciaries as to essential steps in reforming the basis of federal and state 
inheritance taration. Salient parts of Mr. Osgood’s recent paper presented at the recent 
Mid-Continent Trust Conference are given herewith.) 


HE Special Committee on Taxation limit and control the transmission of prop 
Was appointed by the Trust Company erty by a decedent and to lay a tax upon 
Division of the American Bankers As- ‘Such a right. The Federal Government can 

sociation, following the annual meeting in ©Y Support the theory of the estate tax as 

the fall of 1924 and was instructed to in- B¢ based upon the right of excise taxation, 

vestigate and submit recommendations con 

cerning a uniform method of inheritance 

taxation to be adopted by the Federal Gov- 

ernment and the several states, eliminating 

all unjust, unfair and confiscatory provi 

sions. In making its first report the com- 

mittee outlined a program of state and fed- 

eral legislation to accomplish the following: 

Elimination of the Federal Estate Tax; elim- 

ination of the Federal Gift Tax; elimination 

by the states of inheritance taxes on the in- 


seetbeWesis/ ° 


Ae” ye eral 


2 


tangible personal property of non-residents 
and the preparation and ultimate adoption 
of a uniform state inheritance act. 

With the repeal of the Federal Gift Tax in 
1926 the committee continued to address its 
attention to the other features of inheritance 
tax reform. The next activity of the com- 
mittee will be directed toward repeal of the 
Federal Estate Tax at the next session of 
Congress. Inasmuch as each member of the 
association can exert itself in calling public 
attention to the needs of the case I am going 


SN a a Real 


to enumerate the reasons why we believe the 
Federal Estate Tax should be repealed. They 
are as follows: 


Reasons for Federal Estate Tax Repeal 
1. It is not logically a federal tax because f 
federal law does not control the transmis- Roy C. Oscoop 
sion of property at the time of death. The Vice-president, First Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, 


states ave ¢ ors ‘ hun oracle and Chairman Special Committee on Taxation, Trust 
states have a legal and logical power to Company Division, A. B.A. 
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It is taxing the right derived by a citizen 
under the law of his own state and a right 
that under normal circumstances seems 
clearly to belong to the field of state taxa- 
tion alone. 


» 


”. It should be reserved for emergencies if 
it is to be exercised at all by the Federal 
Government, 


longer needed as a source of 


revenue. 


3. It is no 
federal 
!. The present act and its immediate prede- 
cessors have constituted greater interference 
with state revenues than at any time in our 
history 
5. It 
derived 
than 


decreases the revenues of the states 
from inheritance taxes. In more 
twenty-five states the Federal Estate 
Tax may be deducted in computing state in- 
heritance taxes. 
of the Federal 
state revenues 


In these states the repeal 
Estate Tax will 
without any 


increase the 
raise in state 
rates. 


6. It imposes a heavier administrative 
burden on individual reached by it 


than do the state inheritance taxes. 


estates 


Social Purpose of Legislation 

It is clearly apparent from the terms of 
the present act that its primary purpose is 
not to raise revenue but that it is intended 
either to regulate the distribution of wealth 
or to regulate state inheritance tax policies. 
If its primary purpose is to redistribute 
wealth, it is social legislation under the guise 
of taxation and is an attempt to accomplish 
indirectly that which should be accomplished 
in the open by direct legislation after a full 
public discussion of the purposes and re- 
sults of legislation. If its primary 
purpose is to regulate the inheritance taxes 
of the states, then it constitutes an unwar- 
ranted interference with the right of the 
states to control their own policies of taxa 
tion. The eighty per cent credit for state 
inheritance taxes makes it obvious that con- 
trol of state policies is its primary motive. 

Laying aside any consideration of the di- 
verse and antagonistic policies of inheritance 
taxation among the themselves and 
considering the vital principle involved, any 
credit against the Federal Estate Tax for 


such 


states 


state inheritance taxes is vicious in principle 


because it constitutes an attempt to use a 
federal club to regulate either the imposition 
of any tax at all on the one hand or the 
rate of tax on the other by the several states. 
The question of policy and 
must, in the last 
State legislation. 

character 


revenue needs 
left to the 
credit of this 
precedent for fed- 


analysis, be 
Allowing a 
establishes a 
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eral control by indirection of 
subjects of state legislation. 
Since the Revenue Act of 1926 was passed 
and the raising of this credit 
five to eighty per cent, a large 
the states have felt that a continuance of 
such a law would be the beginning of the 
end of legitimate states’ rights. During the 
last legislative sessions many of the 
joint resolutions 
Congress to abolish the 
and 


innumerable 


from twenty- 


number of 


states 
petitioning 
Federal Estate Tax 
asking their delegations in 


have passed 
Congress to 


vote for its repeal at the coming session. 


State Legislation 

All of the states except 
and Nevada now inheritance taxes. 
The District of Columbia has no such tax. 
In nearly all the states the tax is imposed 
on the value (in excess of statutory exemp- 


Alabama, Florida 
impose 


tions) of the separate interest of each benefi- 
ciary of The rates of tax 
value of the interest 
relationship of the beneficiary to the 
dent. The rates average from one per cent 
to six per cent on 


the estate. vary 
and 


dece- 


according to the 


property passing to the 
direct kindred; from two per cent to twelve 
per cent on property 
relatives ; 


collateral 
and from five per cent to seventeen 
property 


passing to 


per cent on 
The highest 
Arkansas, 


passing to strangers. 
exacted by 


Wisconsin 


rates of tax are 
Washington and whose 
maximum rates on property going to strang- 
ers equal forty per cent. The Illinois maxi- 
mum rate of fourteen per cent is the highest 
of any of the imposed on property 
passing to kindred in the direct line. 

On the whole, the inheritance tax 
rates have not been so heavy, standing alone, 


states 
state 
as to arouse serious antagonism, and gener- 
ally speaking the laws themselves are well 
administered. With the principal of moder- 
ute and sane taxation committee has 
no quarrel. There is, however, wide- 
spread and serious evil, namely the multipli- 
cation of taxes on the 
which your committee 
first attention. 
imposed on 


your 
one 
same property on 
concentrated its 
This duplication of tax is 
intangible property and is due 
to the absence of comity and coordination in 
the handling of this tax by the several states. 

Multiple taxation of the same property 
may be avoided to a considerable extent by 
the owner upon seeking competent advice 
and having his securities properly analyzed 
from the multiple tax viewpoint. A prudent 
owner of stocks and bonds will consider the 
desirability of keeping his stock certificates 
and bonds on deposit in the state in which 
he resides with the view of avoiding at least 
one of the multiple taxes. 


has 


If this is imprac- 
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tical, then he can give consideration to the 
tax burden caused by the multiple tax and 
determine what securities to keep and what 
to sell and which ones he will keep in his 
own state and which he will keep elsewhere. 
He will also have his bonds in bearer form, 
so that in case of demise, his executor can 
ignore the multiple tax which the state 
where the debtor corporation is incorporated 
may seek to impose on the bonds if they are 
registered. However, in the case of stock 
of a non-resident corporation there is more 
difficulty in avoiding double taxation. As 
a matter of fact, the tax on stock owned by 
non-residents of the state of incorporation 
is the keystone of the present unsatisfactory 
structure of multiple inheritance taxation. 
Your committee has felt that remedial legis- 
lation secured with respect to the taxation 
of stock would probably be extended to cover 
other intangible property. 


Remedy for Multiple Tax 

Multiple taxation falls inequitably upon 
estates of similar size depending upon the 
mere chance of location of securities and 
their nature. In order to be effective, reme- 
dial legislation must mitigate defects of this 
kind. There is only one proper remedy. Both 
your committee and the National Committee 
on Inheritance Taxation are agreed that mul- 
tiple taxation of the same property by the 
states should be abandoned and that intan- 
gible personal property should be taxed only 
by the state of domicile of the decedent. 
Many states, while agreeing in principle with 
this conclusion, have found themselves un- 
ready to sacrifice by outright repeal the rev- 
enue produced by the non-resident intangible 
tax but are willing to abolish it on a recipro- 
cal basis with other states. When a state 
enacts reciprocal legislation of this character, 
it tells the other states: “If you do not tax 
our citizens who die leaving securities in 
your corporations, we will not tax citizens 
of your state who die leaving securities in 
our corporations.” 

Your committee has reached the conclu- 
sion that the most practical method of ap- 
proaching the problem of eliminating the 
multiple tax was by extending the principle 
of reciprocity, particularly in those states 
that were not ready for complete repeal. In 
reaching this conclusion, the committee con- 
sidered the fact that relief from the present 
unintelligent lack of coordination is to be 
obtained only by the political action of the 
several states and that any plan to be sug- 
gested must be practical as well as logical 
and must not be merely yisionary. * * #* 
The reciprocal exemption, however, is merely 
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an intermediate step looking to the general 
adoption of the fundamental principle. It is 
a means to an end and not the end itself. The 
committee clearly has in view the end of 
establishing the correct principle of the elim- 
ination by the states of all inheritance taxes 
on the intangible personal property of non- 
residents. 

The ideal remedy to meet the difficulties 
that have been discussed would be the en- 
actment by the states of a uniform inherit- 
ance tax law. * * * The National Inher 
itance Tax Committee after a study of the 
situation has done two things which ought 
to be of great assistance toward substantial 
uniformity. First its report enunciates cer- 
tain vital principles of inheritance tax re- 
form. Second, its report presents in parallel 
columns a uniform succession tax law and 
a uniform estate tax law. 

The essential principles set out in this 
report bearing on state inheritance taxes ap- 
pear so simply stated that you should have 
them brought before you. These conclusions 
in brief are as follows: 

Inheritance taxes should be substantialiy 
uniform. 


Inheritance tax laws and rates should be 
stable. 


inheritance tax rates should be moderate. 
Substitution by the states of estate tax 
laws for the succession tax laws now gen- 
erally employed by the states is desirable. 
Some of the most complicated problems of 
inheritance taxation are those which arise 
under the succession tax laws in determin- 
ing the tax on life estates and remainders. 
The amount of tax depends upon the number 
and relationship of persons who receive the 
property, but these facts cannot be deter- 
mined as to the remainder until after the 
death of the life tenant. Some of the states, 
therefore, postpone the taxing of the re- 
mainder until the life tenant's death, while 
others have adopted arbitrary rules of deter 
mining the tax which frequently work hard- 
ships. Under the estate tax, since the amount 
of tax is determined upon the value of the 
estate regardless of the manner of distribu- 
tion, these complicated problems are avoided. 
From the points of view both of the admin- 
istrator and of the taxing jurisdiction, there- 
fore, the greater simplicity of the estate tax 
and the relative speed with which estates 
may be settled are material advantages. 
Through the careful drawing of wills it is 
possible to make the succession tax into an 
estate tax in practical effect, so far as this 
particular matter is concerned. Under an 
estate tax the testator would be able to 
control the net amount to be received by 


(Continued on page 372) 
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ASCERTAINING COST AS BASIS OF FAIR COMPENSATION 
FOR TRUST SERVICE 


WHAT EXPERIENCE HAS SHOWN IN OBSERVING FORMULAS AND FEE 
SCHEDULES 


HAROLD H. ROCKWELL 
Vice-president, The Northern Trust Company, Chicago, III. 


(Epitor’s Nore: Cost analysis and due compensation for various types of individual 
and coroporate trust services are matters of major importance in view of tremendous 
gain in volume of business, broader aspects of usefulness and the rapid increase in 
number of trust companies and banks assuming fiduciary functions. Peculiar elements 
of variability, of responsibility and of contingent or continuing liability render it difficult 
to standardize fees or ascertain costs in advance. Considerable progress has been made, 
however, in applying scientific principles of cost analysis and in determining upon reason- 
able compensation. In the following address before the recent Mid-Continent Trust 
Conference, Mr. Rockwell reviews the conclusions generally arrived at as a result of 
the work of the Committee on Costs appointed last year by the Trust Company Division 
of the American Bankers Association.) 


HE subject of proper compensation for Ascertaining Cost of Trust Service 

many of the services of a trust com- There was a time when the profit of a 

pany brings as wide a divergence of trust company for performing strictly trust 
opinion as the correct amount of the fee a_ service was proverbially a large and luscious 
lawyer should charge for a given piece of one. Companies which had developed suc- 


departments were commonly 


litigation, and largely for the same reason. cessful trust 
There is such a combination of responsibility, 
variety, and hours of labors involved that 
any standard of measure applied is sure to 


be disputed in some quarter. It is probably 
largely for this reason that the schedule for 
a given piece of business in some jurisdic- 
tions represented in this Conference calls 
for a charge of four or five times the 
amount allowed in other jurisdictions. Par 
ticularly in the matter of fees regulated 
by state laws is the discrepancy the great- 
est. The opinions of some country legislator 
may be written into the statutes of one state 
and the ideas of a metropolitan lawyer or 
judge expressed in the laws of another. 
One fee may be the inheritance from a for- 
mer generation when an average estate con- 
sisted of a few mortgages and a stock of 
merchandise, and another based on the mod- 
ern complicated holdings left by a successful 
man of business. It is only in the charges 
for performing work connected with the 
tools of modern business, such as is included 
in the corporate trust division of a trust de- 
partment, that anything approaching uni- 
formity exists, and in these charges there is 
still much divergence, the difference in the 
volume of such business as between different 
communities being a probable and reasonable Harotp H. ROCKWELL 
explanation. Vice-President, Northern Trust Company of Chicago 
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concerns with a fairly large amount of gen- 
eral financial business, generally a banking 
business, and their good earnings were often 
attributed in substantial part to their trust 
department fees. But when the idea of cost 
analysis began to percolate through the trust 
official’s brain, following its successful ap- 
plication to manufacturing plants and mer- 
chandising concerns, he realized that while 
the prestige of a good volume of trust ac- 
counts, and the business tributary thereto, 
were fairly satisfactory, the direct profits 
were very modest, and considering the 
amount of responsibility assumed, often quite 
meagre. 

There is a certain sales resistance to the 
collection of adequate trust service compen- 
sation. The patron of the trust department 
has much the same attitude to our fees that 
he has toward direct taxation. As we all 
know, an indirect tax is imposed and collect- 
ed with small opposition, but everyone is 
very critical of a direct tax. It took the 
trust official, often evolved from a_ banker 
accustomed to getting his profit in a less di- 
rect way than a straight fee, some time to 
learn how to successfully defend the direct 
tax of a trust service fee. When the trust 
official finally came to the conclusion that 
there was not a commensurate return for 
the heavy responsibilities his company was 
assuming, he began to study the matter of 
trust compensation, and for the last seven or 
eight years especially, it has had much at- 
tention. 


Indirect Compensation 


The indirect sources of compensation, out- 
side the direct fee collected from the client, 
have perhaps been unduly stressed, but they 
still are important. For the trust depart- 
ment run in connection with a banking and 
bond business there are first the checking 
and savings accounts which come from trust 
clients, then there is the profit in selling the 
client bonds or mortgages for his own in- 
vestment. Then there is a certain respect- 
able prestige connected with a goodly vol- 
ume of trust business quite aside from, and 
in addition to, the contacts with people of 
means, other than one’s own clients, which 
the trust operations bring. In states where 
the law does not prohibit undistributed trust 
income and funds awaiting investment to be 
deposited in the trust company’s own bank- 
ing department, there is a substantial bal- 
ance of funds to swell the deposit account. 

In discussing the matter of indirect com- 
pensation we come to the much debated, and 
some think rather dangerous, ground of prof- 
its and advantages through the purchase of 
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trust securities from the company’s own bond 
or mortgage department. The temptation to 
relax in one’s impartial scrutiny of invest- 
ments, the attitude of the law and the courts 
toward a trustee who has dealings with him- 
self to his own individual profit, to say noth- 
ing of his liability as guarantor of any such 
investments, are dangers which are better un- 
derstood today than they were ten years ago. 
I believe there is a decided trend away from 
taking such profits. In my personal expe- 
rience the most criticisms of trust 
companies as trustees have come from re- 
gions where some trust company has not 
regarded as vital the policy of buying or 
not buying securities in which they have a 
personal interest, as investments for their 
trust funds. Certainly from the standpoint 
of this discussion I believe we will all agree 
that trust service fees should be adequate 
without the inclusion of any such debatable 
profits. I also believe most, if not all of 
you, will go further in agreeing that our 
fees should produce a reasonable profit be- 
yond any of the indirect sources of compen- 
sation which have been indicated. 

It was because officials of some of our 
largest trust companies began to realize that 
certain classes of service were not paying a 
profit, and perhaps not paying costs, that the 
movement started to study these costs. This 
movement resulted in the appointment of the 
Committee on Costs of the Trust Company 
Section of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, and it was under the auspices of this 
committee that a conference on costs was 
ealled, which met in Chicago last December. 
Those of you who attended I think came 
away with a fuller realization of the com- 
plexity and difficulty involved in ascertain- 
ing what the various classes of service really 
do cost us. The committee in charge of the 
conference has not made a report, but it may 
be profitable to put before you some of the 
impressions taken away from the conference. 
In part what follows as to this conference, 
were the expressed conclusions of at least a 
majority ; in part they are the personal opin- 
ions of the speaker based on the discussions. 

It was considered that where some volume 
of business had been attained 


severe 


(1) Total direct costs of various classes of 
trust service can be ascertained. 

The work involved in keeping trust de- 
partment direct expenses separate from those 
of other departments is not great. Trust 
department salaries, stationery, telephone 
and telegraph, rent, based on space occupied, 
vault space and several other such items, 
can be segregated from similar costs of other 
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departments. Where directing officers divide 
their time between diffrent departments a 
fair estimate of the appropriate division of 
their salaries is usually obtainable. Most 
institutions with a volume of business have 
found this accounting practicable, and a 
considerable number are regularly computing 
their direct costs. 

the total department direct costs 
are ascertained an allocation of these against 
the various classes of activities can be made 
periodically. For example, given the ex- 
penses of the whole department the direct 
costs of a customer’s securities division can 
be ascertained each month by separating 
each of the items just mentioned and apply- 
ing its share of each item of cost to the cus- 
tomer’s securities division. If the work of 
making these allocations monthly should 
seem great, tests can be made over dif- 
ferent periods and percentages found which 
can be applied to total department expenses 
to estimate each month the cost of this divi- 
sion. 


Once 


too 


(2) Given an agreed formula for comput- 
ing indirect costs and overhead: Approximate 
total costs on various classes of service can 
be had. 

There developed a wide divergence of opin- 
ion in the method of allocating indirect ex- 
penses and overhead, such as directors’ fees, 
salary of the president, costs of the legal 
department, contributions, ete. The diver- 
gence was more pronounced when it came 
to allocation to the trust department of earn- 
ings on capital, or of expenses of capital, and 
to allocations of local taxes, and even of in- 
come taxes, and there were almost as many 
opinions as there were delegates expressing 
them. But variations of principle or method 
should not be found to produce very striking- 
ly divergent results if all these items are 
duly considered. Not to put them into the 
picture at all is sure to result in a too highly 
colored representation of department profits. 
After deciding what is the trust department’s 
share of indirect and overhead expenses, 
these items can be added to the direct ex- 
pense of each division of service in the same 
ratio as the items of direct expense. For 
example, if the customer's securities division 
is found to take up 25 per cent of the total 
of all the department’s direct expenses, then 
25 per cent of the department’s indirect and 
overhead can be added to obtain the total cost 
of the customer's securities division. Even 
this method may be criticized, but at least it 
has the merit of simplicity. 


(3) Given an agreed formula for comput- 
ing indirect costs and overhead: Absolute 
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unit costs on highly standardized forms of 
service can be found. 

By unit costs is meant the cost per trans- 
action, such as the cost of transferring or 
registering one certificate of stock. With 
the total cost for each class of service found, 
numbers of institutions have been able to 
establish a unit of cost in operations where 
are standardized and are subject to 
little variation as to the time the operations 
take. Stock transfers and stock registra- 
tions have been the easiest to analyze, and 
very satisfactory results as to the real costs 
of transferring a stock certificate or register- 
ing a certificate have been reached, and have 
been made the basis for obtaining substan- 


these 


tial increases in fees. Volume, of course, 
plays an important part in these analyses, 
and two institutions might not find their 
cost figures very close together. But these 


methods have been found quite satisfactory 
in determining whether or not a particular 
account was paying. 

The various operatiens connected with cor- 
porate trusteeships, such as the certification 
of bonds, custody of collateral, exchanging 
bonds, cashing of bonds and coupons, prob- 
ably come next in line as to ease of analysis 
because of the uniformity of the operations. 
As to customer's securities service, no one so 
far has announced a method of obtaining a 
unit cost applicable to accounts of varying 
size, and no one seems to have devised a sys- 
tem of determining the unit cost of testamen- 
tary or voluntary trusts. 


(4) Given an agreed formula for com- 
puting indirect costs and overhead: Approxi- 
mate costs of any particular piece of business 
can be found if proper records are kept. 

Several institutions, by means of time slips 
kept by officers and members of the staff, are 
obtaining approximate direct cost of some of 
their accounts involving the more compli- 
cated forms of service, such as executorships. 
Of course, this is as feasible as the system 
in vogue in the offices of many legal firms for 
keeping track of the time spent on the busi- 
ness of each client. The difficulty of apply- 
ing such items as postage, stationery, book- 
keepers’ salaries, ete., to each account are 
obvious, but such time slips memoranda are 
very important where there is any discretion 
in the amount of fee to be charged, or in 
the compilation of data as to the total cost of 
a particular class of service. 


(5) Standard unit costs on highly vari- 
able forms of service cannot be found. 

I am relying on the skepticism of a large 
majority of the delegates to the conference 


for this statement. A few of the members 
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were confident that these could be obtained, 
but no one of these few had any suggestion 
as to a formula to apply to a given case, 
such as a testamentary trusteeship where 
one account with say $100,000 worth of prop- 
erty, some stocks, some second or third class 
bonds, some mortgages, with three or four 
difficult beneficiaries to deal with, is ana- 
lyzed for unit costs, alongside of a $500,000 
estate with a list of gilt edged investments 
and one or two beneficiaries from whom the 
trustee seldom hears. There are too many 
variable factors to take into account and 
the difficulty of selecting a unit upon which 
to base the cost is too serious. For example, 
if one were computing the cost of handling 
a fund to be invested in mortgages, would 
the basis be so much per $1,000, or so 
much per mortgage? It is obvious that a 
fund of $50,000, invested in ten mortgages 
of $5,000 each, would cost more than the 
same fund in five mortgages of $10,000 each. 

I believe the most a trust official can do 
with these classes of service is, after a care- 
ful analysis of the total costs of all such 
business in his department, to apply the best 
judgment he or his auditors have to obtain- 
ing a schedule of averages. Even then he 
will have difficulty applying the averages to 
any particular account. Of course, with 
these averages found, there will be accounts 
on which he may feel sure he is making 
money, and accounts on which he may feel 
sure he is losing, but many will be border 
line cases where he can only guess. 


(6) The factors of responsibility and of 
contingent or continuing liability cannot be 
reduced to a cost formula. 

These are factors entering into the cost 
of trust service, which should rightfully be 
the basis of compensation, to which too lit- 
tle attention is commonly paid. We may be 
using these factors as arguments in persuad- 
ing a prospective client to make use of our 
service, but we too often fail to estimate 
them in putting a cash value on our work. 
We are all of us accustomed to urging the 
responsibility and the liability of the aver- 
age well managed trust company or bank as 
compared with the average individual. The 
individual is responsible to the extent of his 
fortune for negligence, for mistakes in pay- 
ing out trust funds to the wrong individual, 
for faulty accounting as between life tenant 
and remaindermen, for exercising reasonable 
discretion in making investments, for making 
only those investments authorized by the law 
or by the trust instrument, but the number 
of individual trustees who are held answer- 
able for derelictions and against whom re- 


coveries are had is small as compared with 
the number who have mishandled trust 
funds. Any banker or trust officer of long 
experience has heard many a tale to confirm 
this statement. The corporate trustee is the 
one trustee who can be found and be made 
to answer for any mistake. His net resources 
are a guarantee as long as he continues in 
business. Remaindermen coming into an es- 
tate at the end of twenty or thirty or forty 
years can dig into his accounts and collect 
for any sums a life tenant or any one else 
erroneously received. 

In considering costs or compensation this 
factor of continued liability, though an un- 
certain and variable one, will sooner or later 
have some effect upon the profit and loss ac- 
count. In the early days of the life of a 
careful and conservative trust company it 
may never have to charge to expense any 
substantial sum on this account, but sooner 
or later as trusts begin to fall in and sharp 
lawyers of the residuary heirs go through 
the accounts, if there have been slips, the 
day of reckoning will be found to have come. 
I take it that we all have faith in our legal 
department and that we keep pretty closely 
in touch with it, but have we not all had 
times When we have wondered just when one 
of our decisions on the division of dividends 
on a wasting investment as between income 
and principal would arise to plague us? 


(7) Future fluctuations in costs of doing 
business must be considered, but, of course, 
cannot be computed. 

In no other line of business with which I 
am familiar can we find a concern which 
will agree to fix a price for a product or a 
service to be delivered ten or twenty or thirty 
years in the future. We who quoted fees 
twenty or twenty-five years ago for a trustee- 
ship which has just come to us for adminis- 
tration, find that our costs of taking care 
of the clerical work alone are from 40 to 50 
or 60 per cent higher than when the fee was 
quoted. Those who are taking fees today 
on an income basis may find their compen- 
sation cut 10 or 15 per cent or more if rates 
on investments should go back to where they 
were thirty years ago. How much would our 
profits on the administration of an estate 
have been augmented during the last ten 
years if we had not had the complications 
and responsibilities of making multiple in- 
heritance tax returns, of which we knew but 
little ten years ago? Possibly these compli- 
eations and responsibilities have helped in 
bringing us more business, and the entries 
are not all on the debit side of profit and 
loss, but these conditions illustrate the vari- 
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ableness of the factors which go to make up 
our costs. 

Happy are the companies which have 
never quoted absolute fees on the adminis- 
tration of estates, and which do business in 
jurisdictions where the laws permit an in- 
crease over fees which were standard one or 
two decades back. Some day when we are 
a little more sure of ourselves and of the 
sanity of our competitors, we may learn to 
put in some saving clauses in all our quota- 
tions of fees. Meanwhile we should not for- 
get these uncertainties of the future. The 
only hedge against them is a margin in to- 
day’s schedules which will cover future con- 
tingencies. 


Most Profitable Types of Service 

These last remarks pertain principally to 
testamentary and volutary trusts, and pro- 
bate administrations. Contracts running for 
any appreciable period into the future are 
rarely made on the services of transfer agent 
and registrar. Fees for trusteeships under 
corporate trust deed to secure bond 
however, often have to be quoted in forms 
which may be held to be contracts and may 
bring us regrets in the future. Witness, for 
instance, the old schedules which made no 
provision, or made inadequate provision, for 
an annual trustee’s fee. 

To return to the information brought out 
at the Cost Conference: A number of ques- 
tions were put to obtain the opinions of the 
delegates as to what classes of business they 
thought were profitable. A majority of the 
delegates were of the opinion that the serv- 
ices of executor and administrator were 
bringing better net returns than other classes 
of services. Next in order of satisfactory 
return were trusteeships under bond issues, 
particularly where there was a considerable 
volume of business. After that, transfer 
agent and registrar, also where there was 
good volume, paid satisfactorily, particularly 
in cities where studies of costs had been 
made and rates adjusted thereto. Testa- 
mentary and voluntary trusts came next in 
order of profit, with safekeeping of securi- 
ties, the so-called customer's securities de— 
partment, bringing the least satisfactory re- 
turn of any class of service. 

The testimony of some of the delegates, 
and the opinion of numbers of trust officials 
with whom I have discussed this latter class 
of business, is to the effect that this service 
seldom more than breaks even, but that it 
is an excellent feeder for other divisions of 
the trust department, and also for other de- 
partments of the institution. I have no 
doubt that in many trust departments there 


issues, 
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is a substantial loss in operating this division 
considered by itself. I know there is in ours. 
Perhaps the current rates are all the traffic 
will bear, at least for the present, but I can 
see no reason why eventually this class of 
service should not be put on a paying basis. 
In Chicago we feel that as long as New York 
keeps its present schedule, a little lower in 
some brackets than ours, there is enough 
competition to keep us from asking more. 
Possibly other cities feel similarly about Chi- 
cago, but I sincerely hope that 
later we may all see the light. 
A step which may eventually help to get 
us better compensation for this service was 
taken by the Chicago Clearing House last 
December, when a rule was adopted impos- 
ing a charge for safekeeping on securities left 
in the bond and banking departments of our 
banks, and adopting the schedules in use by 


sooner or 


our Corporate Fiduciaries Association of 
Chicago. The results have been very satis- 
factory. I have recently talked with a num- 


ber of our Chicago friends about this charge 
and we are unanimous in our experience 
that the criticism of our customers has been 
very much had anticipated. 
Many whose had been kept for 
nothing for years have said they wondered 
we had not imposed a charge years ago. I 
understand the Twin Cities and Milwaukee 
have since adopted similar charges, and that 
they were ready to do so before Chicago 
passed its rule, but did not feel they should 
take the first step. When our Chicago clients 
have become fully accustomed to this charge 
we perhaps can then consider a revision of 
trust department charges for this service. 
All these are matters of education. It be- 
hooves us to continue to do our part in the 
educational process. sut the first step is 
to persuade every institution to keep a close 
watch on safekeeping costs and realize each 
for itself that here is a matter which needs 
adjustment. 


than we 
securities 


less 


Cost as Applied to Volume of Business 


There is one phase of our consideration 
of the matter of costs where I think there 
is danger of making some erroneous deduc- 
tions. Following the trend of modern busi- 
ness, particularly in manufacturing and mer- 
chandising lines, :here is a natural feeling 
among trust officials that the remedy for too 
narrow margins of profit is increasing vol- 
ume. Along the lines of some standardized 
operations there is a large element of truth 
back of this feeling, and for institutions 
which have not acquired a good volume it 
applies quite generally. But given a good 


volume I doubt if we will find it as generally 
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applicable as some think. Our work is the 
rendering of service, and specialization where 
there is volume will to some extent reduce 
the cost of rendering service, but as I have 
watched the growth of our expense account 
during the last twenty-five years, I am com- 
ing more and more to believe that adding 50 
per cent to the volume of our services will 
come pretty close to adding 50 per cent to 
our expenses. This is especially true in the 
matter of payroll. 

There are some items of overhead which 
will not have to expand proportionately, and 
some functions we can delegate more and 
more to less expensive help, but there is a 
decided limit to this process. A given aver- 
age account will require about so much in 
the way of interviews, consultations and cor- 
respondence, bookkeeping entries, remit- 
yault room and vault custodian’s 
time. Two average accounts will require 
about twice as much, and the official and 
clerical force will have to be expanded pretty 
nearly in the ratio of the number of such 
accounts. A lawyer's office furnishes as close 
a parallel to our kind of service as exists. 
A large law office is apt to develop more spe- 
cialists and for this reason in many cases 
a higher type of service, but once volume 
and specialization are attained, I believe 
added volume generally means added pro 
rata expense. One cannot be too dogmatic 
on such a proposition, but I believe there is 
a large element of truth in this one which 
we are apt to overlook. 


tances, 


Survey of Fee Schedules 
One word before I close on the matter of 
schedules. I have examined a_ great 
Each one bears evidence of the effect 
Some are quite detailed 
and explicit and bear witness to the pains- 
taking care of the local trust officials who 
worked them out. I know from our experi- 
ence in Chicago how difficult it is to form 
anything approaching a scientific schedule of 
satisfactory charges. Competition from out- 
side our own city, or long time standard 
charges in our own ranks too often demand 
compromises which seem inconsistent. We 
are fortunate as a body in having so satis- 
factory a guide to charges as was formulated 
by our Trust Company Section Committee on 
the Standardization of Charges in the sched- 
ules which were submitted seven years ago, 
and which have been widely circulated and 
often copied. The schedules the committee 
recommended call for higher fees in particu- 
lar instances than many of our local sched- 
ules. I believe that their application would 
result in a reasonable profit on any class of 


fee 
many. 
of local customs. 
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business, at least where some volume has 
been attained. Local conditions are so va- 
ried that probably no one standard can ever 
be followed throughout the country, but that 
is no reason why each community cannot 
work out local standards fair to its clients 
and reasonably uniform in furnishing com- 
pensation to our institutions. 


Further Study of Cost Prob'ems 

I wish there were more points of tangible 
conclusion to this discussion. It is a subject 
about which, in the course of a year’s work, 
we all probably think a great deal, but to 
which we perhaps apply too little real study. 
In the coming months can we not make as 
thorough a study of our costs as is possible 
in our several institutions, so that when our 
Trust Company Section Committee on Costs 
calls upon us, we may be in shape to make 
our contribution? It is the expectation of 
the committee to formulate some basis for a 
uniform system of cost tabulation and to se- 
cure data from which at least we may judge 
whether our above or below the 
average. 

I have not touched upon the proper ratio 
between costs and compensation, except to 
indicate my decided opinion that there should 
be a margin of profit on every class of our 
business. When we reached a point 
where we think we fairly computed 
our costs, we will have a basis for a further 
discussion as to what is a reasonable margin 
of profit. 


costs are 


have 
have 


Competition in Quality of Service 

In closing, I do not think I need to per- 
suade you of the reasonableness of coopera- 
tion with your competitors in establishing a 
morale which will result in competition in 
quality of service rather than a competition 
in rates. The the growing body 
of fiduciary associations and similar organi- 
zations of trust officials, and the fine records 
of most of our Clearing House associations 
should be evidence enough of the mutual 
benefits of such a morale. The large major- 
ity of our customers are not averse to giving 
us compensation which will yield a fair mar- 
gin of profit. They know well enough that 
with a piece of business which is being han- 
dled at cost or below, the inevitable tendency 
in the long run will be to give it less care 
and attention than it should receive, even 
with an organization as conscientious as a 
good trust department always develops. Our 
calling, or, as perhaps we may some day 
come to speak of it, our profession, calls for 
the assumption of heavy responsibilities. 
Heavy responsibilities, successfully met, en- 
title us to good compensation. 


success of 





The lawyers 
of your city 
---are they 
your allies? 


HEY should be. You need 
iT their assistance in your work 
of administering estates. You 
need their cooperation if your bank 


is to be named Executor and Trustee 
in their clients’ Wills. 


They will be if they understand 
how, by cooperating with you, both 
they and their clients will benefit. 


From the Purse press has just come 
a booklet that will help to bring 
your trust department into close and 
friendly touch with the lawyers of 


your community. 


Written by a lawyer who for 15 
He 
knows both sides of the questions dis- 
cussed in the booklet. 


years has been a trust officer. 


He answers 


them in a way that should interest and 


convince every lawyer who reads it. 


Its cost, even in small quantities, is 
so low that, whether a bank sends it 
to 50 or 1000 lawyers, the business 
it might bring to you from one lawyer 


would pay for it many times. 
Only one bank in a city may use it. 
Write today for a sample copy and 


prices, with suggestions for use. Ad- 
dress nearest office. 


PURSE PRINTING COMPANY 


Contrivers of Publicity for Banks and Trust Companies 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


New York Office 
42 Broadway 


Chicago Office 
10 So. LaSalle Street 
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At this great bank 


28,000 Eastman Kodak dividend 
checks were amount written by 
the Super-Speed Protectograph 
in 30 hours—70 per cent less time 


One of the many large banking insti- 
tutions using the Todd Super-Speed 
Protectograph to save time and labor 
in preparing checks, and to protect the 
funds of their customers, is the Lincoln 
Alliance Bank of Rochester, New York. 


Recently this bank had, as a routine 
business duty, 28,000 dividend checks 
to prepare for its client, the Eastman 
Kodak Company. It was a necessary 
precaution that they be provided with 
the utmost protection and that as a 
matter of business economy the time in 


preparing them be kept to a minimum. 


A minimum of 100 hours by previous 
methods had been found necessary for 
this operation. But by using the Todd 
Super-Speed Protectograph this bank 
was able to reduce the time required 
for writing the amount lines to thirty 
hours—less than a third of the shortest 
previous record. 


The Super-Speed shreds the amount 
line into the very fiber of the paper in 
two colors of indelible ink. The im- 
print is easily legible and provides 
protection by defying the operations 
of the check tamperer. The Super- 
Speed writes amounts on checks at the 
phenomenal rate of 1200 an hour, 
speeding business routine and provid- 





than the fastest previous method 





ing checks with a dignified means of 
protection. 


Banks, business houses and indus- 
tries everywhere endorse the Super- 
Speed Protectograph as a most essential 
accessory to modern business practice. 
It introduces economy and speed in the 
important routine of preparing your 
business checks. Its use provides all- 
important protection. 


Have a Todd representative demon- 
strate the simplicity, speed and the 
economical use of the Super-Speed 
Protectograph. Or mail the coupon 
for complete information on the Todd 
System. The Todd Company, Pro- 
tectograph Division. (Est. 1899.) 
Rochester, N. Y. Sole makers of the 
Protectograph, Super-Safety Checks 
and Todd Greenbac Checks. 


TODD SYSTEM OF 
CHECK PROTECTION 


THE TODD COMPANY -2 
Protectograph Division 
| 1152 University Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 


| _ Gentlemen: Send me complete informa- 
tion on the Super-Speed Protectograph and 
the Todd System. 









Name__ 











Business 


Address. 
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THE RELATIONS OF ATTORNEYS AND CORPORATE 
EXECUTORS 


H. A. CUSHING 
Member of the New York Bar and Author of ‘‘Voting Trusts’’ 


NOTE: 


( EpIToRr’s 


All trust companics and banks, 


in the exercise of their fiduciary 


powers, seeking to develop sound and cooperative relations with attorneys, will welcome 


and approve the frank suggestions 
Vew York Bar. Mr. 


outlines a policy the 


member of the 
practices and 
linge? 
upon a substantial and correct basis.) 
HE 


rate 


relations of 
fiduciaries, 


spect to 


attorneys and 
particularly with re- 
prospective executorships, 
have for some years been the subject of much 
quiet This has produced 
corporate fiduciaries, and 
caused hesitation on the part of some attor- 
neys in maintaining a cordial attitude 
toward them. An analysis of the situation 
may serve to remove some misapprehensions, 
in the interest of all concerned. 

The development of the subject presents 
two well defined phases, the earlier of which 
may be 


corpo- 


discussion. some 


criticism of also 


termed the competitive period 
the later the cooperative period. 

In the recent years of the increase in the 
number of trust companies (and before banks 
fiduciary business), the com- 
petition as between themselves was naturally 

And in fields of “new 
some engaged in competition with at- 
torneys, as the latter viewed it. To have on 
file a number of substantial wills naming the 
company as executor was fair insurance of 
profitable future business. To that end the 
enthusiastic publicity included inferentially, 
and in some cases specifically, an invitation 
to “come in and let us draw your will.” This 
Was regarded either as an offer to practice 
law or as indirect publicity for the imme- 
diate benefit of the concern’s counsel. 


and 


engaged in 


keen, seeking busi- 


hess 


Such procedure was somewhat resented by 
attorneys, and the feeling became pronounced 
whenever an attorney had the experience of 


learning, on the death of a regular client, 
that the preparation or revision of a will had 
been thus prompted and that the future busi- 
ness went elsewhere. This actually happened 
in sufficient instances to produce a body of 
sentiment that was entitled to prudent recog- 


nition. Having gone too far. the trust com- 


contained in the following article by a prominent 
Cushing 
observance of 
ing antagonism and establish relations between corporate fiduciaries and lawyers 


directs attention to 
which cannot 


certain avoidable 
fail to remove any 


panies adopted the policy of mollifying this 
sentiment, especially as they realized that 
a fair amount of new business might be de- 
pendent on the good will of attorneys. This 
change of policy also was naturally encour- 
aged, if not enforced, when more attention 
was given to the legal impropriety of the 
practice of law by corporations. It was also 
strengthened by the entrance into the fidu- 
ciary field, at about the same time, of banks 
not earlier so engaged and which in their 
publicity adopted a forceful, but more 
correct, policy. 


less 


The concurrence of these faetors hastened 
the end of the competitive period, and this 
was followed by what may be called the co- 
operative period, in which the corporate fidu- 
ciaries (comprising in this later period not 
only trust companies but also such banks as 
are now authorized to engage in fiduciary 
business) have profited by the experience of 
the past and adopted a policy that 
accurately described as formal cor- 
diality toward attorneys. The expression of 
this policy, both in printed material and in 
presidential letters attorneys, 
seems in some instances to have been framed 
by the publicity department and ~~ without 
much consultation with the trust depart- 
ment. Prompted by however good motives, 
much of this material would on reflection 
seem inapt, even from the point of view of 
its authors. 


may be 
one of 


addressed to 


In most such advances to attorneys the 
underlying thought seems to be that if an 
attorney will procure the naming of the con- 
cerm as an executor the concern will recipro- 
eate by using his attorney for 
the estate, or, as some put it, will later con- 
sider doing so. This is a rather patronizing 
attitude toward the attorney. If he has the 


services as 
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legal business there is ordinarily no good 
reason why he should not continue to have 
it. The corporation concerned should be 
gratified and satisfied to have a real pros- 
pect of the fiduciary business, but it should 
not at the outset assume that it can also, 
even though of course it might, in due course 
transfer the legal business, and treat its re- 
fraining from such transfer wholly as a 
courtesy to the attorney concerned. 

Further, much of this promotion literature 
is indeed based on the idea of a proposed 
exchange of favors. It implies that the at- 
torney will so advise as to favor the con- 
that seems to be more specifically fa- 
vorable to him, even though in the particular 
case there might be valid reasons for recom- 
mending another concern. This puts the 
whole matter on a low plane. Doubtless, 
such an interchange of favors may be good 
business, but to assume that an attorney is 
open to such suggestion is not flattering to 
the profession, although in some qaases it is 
undoubtedly true. Certainly a _ fiduciary 
should not be much impressed by the quali- 
fications and standards of an attorney who 
will such an arrangement. This may 
sound ideal and impractical, as of course it 
will to those, whether lawyers or trust of- 
ficers, by whom fiduciary service is regarded 
merely as productive 


cern 


seek 


business. 

Moreover the fiduciary which for its own 
benefit offers inducements, however remote, 
to an attorney, by such act indicates that 
it may be lacking in the essential attributes 
of a fiduciary, in that it impliedly is willing 
to bargain in advance for its own advantage. 
Although no fiduciary might absolutely un- 
dertake at a future time to retain a particu- 
lar attorney, yet the present method 
of impliedly doing so seems to be in effect 
a suggestion, though not an obligation, by 
the fiduciary to bind itself in the future to 
take a step which may indeed be not for 
the interests of the trust involved. 


even 


best 


These few comments may indicate that the 
present relations are not on a _ substantial 
and correct and have been gradually 
developed without much thought and with a 
policy of opportunism really controlling. 

It would that many doubts and 


basis, 


seem un- 


certainties might be removed if in every case 
the choice of a fiduciary and the later choice 
of its attorney for the particular trust might 
be determined wholly on the merits of the 


The 
available 


case. many corporate fiduciaries now 
have many excellent features in 
common, and many of them have qualifica- 
tions which certain others lack, while in turn 
the latter have qualifications the former do 
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not possess. They seem alike, but they vary 
in a large degree, particularly with respect 
to the test of their suitability for a particu- 
lar service. 

It would seem that if an attorney’s advice 
is sought in the choice of a fiduciary his de- 
cision might by all concerned be properly left 
to a fair consideration of the particular mer- 
its of the various fiduciaries, and not affected 
at all by any seeking on their part for par- 
ticular consideration. And it is likewise 
preferable that the fiduciary in each case 
should, when the event arises, feel absolutely 
free to select its own attorney and should 
have certain fundamental rules for its guid- 
ance at that time. In a large proportion of 
cases it will happen that, through knowledge 
of the business affairs of the decedent, 
through familiarity with what may be termed 
the unofficial phases of the case, and through 
intimate knowledge of the family relations, 
some one attorney, if technically competent 
and of proper standing, would demonstrably 
be the one to the 
fiduciary. 

If the fiduciaries, instead of 
ness from 
lined, 


be properly selected by 


seeking busi- 
attorneys on the basis above out- 
might indicate the adoption of such 
a policy as now described, or as suitably de- 
veloped, it would that this should re- 
move any cause of unexpressed criticism on 
the part of those members of the 
whom they 


seem 


sar with 
have dealings. Even 
such a simple test is not always applied now, 
known to observant attorneys. Thus, 
recently, the records of current local estates 
disclosed that one corporate fiduciary acting 
as executor had retained 
in each of several Cases. 

of a 


desire to 


as 1S 


its regular counsel 
The similar records 
corporate executors would 
seem to indicate that normally such retainers 
Such 
is significant when contrast- 
ed with the records of other corporate fidu 
ciaries. 


few other 


go to their regular counsel. 
coincidence, but 


may be a 


This is written not in any with a 
view to suggesting, by the questions raised, 
a diversion of trust 
falls 
many 


sense 


such 
narily and naturally 
ciaries. There 
torneys should 
named in wills, either alone or jointly with 
individuals, particularly in wills ineluding 
provisions for trusts that may continue for 
time. The continuity of a corporate 
fiduciary is an important and often controll- 
ing reason for its designation. Of course, 
also, its facilities with respect to handling 
the assets of an estate, as compared with 
those of most individuals, is another impor- 


ordi- 
fidu- 
reasons why at- 
that such be 


business as 
to corporate 
are 
recommend 


some 
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A Complete Banking Service 


The Midland Bank offers exceptional facilities for the transaction 


of banking business of every description. 


Together with its 


affiliations it operates nearly 2400 branches in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland, and has agents and correspondents in 


all parts of the world. 


The Bank has Offices in the Atlantic 


Liners Aquitania, Berengaria and Mauretania, and a foreign 
branch office at 196 Piccadilly, London, specially equipped for 
the use and convenience of visitors in London. 


MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE : 5 THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2 


Affiliated Banks: Belfast Banking Co. Ltd., Northern Ireland; The 
Clydesdale Bank Ltd., and North of Scotland Bank Ltd., Scotland. 





tant 


attorney, in 


reason. From the point of view of an 
most actual adminis- 
tration of an estate proceeds much more ex- 
actly, expeditiously and satisfactorily if the 
business dealings and especially the accounts 
ure managed by a corporate fiduciary rather 
than individual. This is the fact in 
the great majority of cases, and this reason 
increasingly more important, 
due to the necessity of exact bookkeeping in 
connection with the various tax details with 
which the administration of any 
tate is burdened. 

It not infrequently happens that benefi- 
ciaries are named as executors and their ben- 
efits thus nominally increased by the amount 
of the statutory commissions, the testator 
doubtless thinking that he is thus effecting 
an economy for those most interested. It is, 
however, a common experience that a 
porate more fully 
commissions than does an individual execu- 
tor, and often this is obvious in those cases 
in which are named both a corporate execu- 
tor and an individual executor. There is, 
indeed, every reason to anticipate that the 
corporate fiduciary will be used as an execu- 
tor, or co-executor, with increasing frequency, 
and that this will be the fact even if the 


cases the 


by an 


is becoming 


sizable es- 


cor- 


executor earns its legal 


promotion policy of some should be in a mea- 


sure modified as suggested above. 


2, * 2, 
~~ bd 


BUSINESS AND CROP 
PROSPECTS 


The close of the 
business in 


CANADIAN 


midsummer season finds 
Canada in excellent condition, 
according to a review issued by the Bank 
of Montreal. Crop engage prin- 
cipal attention at this time, the extent of the 
harvest being so influential a factor in deter- 
mining the state of business. 
favorable and there is room for 
doubt that, given good weather for the next 
two weeks, a full average field and fruit crop 
will be garnered. The estimate of the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics as at July 31st 
places the wheat crop for all Canada at 357,- 
367,000 


prospects 


Indications are 
scarcely 


bushels as against an estimate of 


316,960,000 bushels at the same date in 1926. 


The Harvard Law Review fo1 
tains an instructive article on “Banker’s Lia- 
bility for Deposits of a Fiduciary to his 
Personal Account,” by Maurice H. Merrill, 
which discusses at length the significance of 
the court’s ruling in Cahan vs. Empire Trust 
Company. 


June con- 
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ed: 


Safeguard Your Funds 


The American Automobile Association 
recommends 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS’ 
CHEQUES 


For Sale at Banks and Express Offices 
75c for each $100 


gest ON the face of every road map issued 
in 1927 by the American Automo- 
bile Association are printed the words of 

caution, shown above. 


A card placed under the glass table tops of many 
important hotels reads: 
*‘We recommend that you transfer your funds into 


American Express or other Travelers Cheques. You 
can buy them at 22,000 banks and express offices.’’ 


A writer in the Standard Oil Company’s magazine 
says:— 


**One piece of luggage I’ve always found useful is 
a book of Travelers Cheques.”’ 


The sale of American Express Travelers Cheques 
by banks everywhere is the logical result of a wider, 
more definite knowledge of the money safety and 
personal service value of these Cheques through 
extensive national advertising in magazines and 
newspapers. 


It is easy for a bank to sell American Express 
Travelers Cheques today, and the sale is always 
profitable and in the nature of another personal service 
to your depositors. Usually only a suggestion is needed, 
such as “How about some Travelers Cheques ?””— 


_ American Express Travelers Cheques 

















PSYCHOLOGY AND TECHNIQUE OF TRUST ADVERTISING 


SINCERITY AND PERFORMANCE THE KEYNOTES 


Cc. R. HOLDEN 
Vice-President, Union Trust Company, Chicago, III. 


( EpIToR’s NOTE: 
of the trust 
methods of 


with a 
erecution, 


department 
appeal and 


Vr. Holden discusses the subject of advertising in the 
masterly grasp of phychological elements as 
idequate 


development 
well as 


trust advertising, he asserts, must be 


unfaltering and ring clear; avoid subterfuges and have behind it performance as well as 


promise. As one of the ablest trust 


executives in 


the country, Mr. Holden brings a 


message that is illuminating and inspirational. ) 


HERE are 
in trust 


thought 
Formerly, some 


several schools of 
advertising. 
believed it was sufficient 
definitions of their trust 
ices and legalistic warnings of the unpleas- 
will 
Of course, 


advertisers 


to give legal serv- 


antness of dying intestate or leaving a 
in which a comma was misplaced. 
trust advertising like everything else had to 
beginning. If, however, it had been 
the beginning, our insti 
tutions would be reaping the benefits today, 
rather investing for futur 
returns. And it is only natural, as with 
human endeavor, that the first trust 
advertising was fearful and formal. 

There is a school of thought in trust adver 
which still believes it is sufficient to 
appeal to the prospect's logical faculties. We 
have gone far beyond that stage. The ade- 
quate trust advertisement is an outgrowth of 


have a 


more aggressive in 
than so largely 


every 


tising 


the task the trust department has to accom- 
plish. One of the known advertising 
men in the world has recently said that the 
work of an advertisement is to make people 
accept as fact the suggestion that 
honest offering an honest 
that difficult part 
to suggest this fact so simply, so casually, 
so indirectly that it will be accepted without 
suspicion or resistance. 


best 


here is an 
and 
of advertising is 


man service 


the most 


Qualifications of Good Trust Advertising 
Everything that the trust department ad- 


vertises or does, or brings into the 
field of business practice must ring true or it 
will reverberate a warning to some suspicious 
soul. To get sincerity into advertising—to 
subterfuges, sales tricks, and appear- 
ances of over-eagerness are the first qualifi- 
cations of trust advertising. For any 
sound and permanent results there must be 
a sound article behind the advertisement. In 
other words, the performance back of the 
advertising must measure up to the prom- 


says, or 


avoid 


good 


ises given in the advertising. When a service 
is advertised, all of the elements of that 
must be understood and applied be- 
fore it can be properly described and effec- 
tively offered. 

As everyone 


service 


least two factors 


are essential in successful advertising 


knows, at 
; hame- 
ly, securing attention, and stimulating inter- 
est. When the attention required must be ex- 
ceptionally intelligent attention, as is the 
case in trust advertising the difficulty of suc- 
cessful appeal is largely increased. The mere 
curiosity that a novel proposition 
often chills very quickly if any study or seri- 
thought is required to understand and 
apply the proposal. Most people are inclined 
to believe that anything that is new is prob- 
ably either weak or wrong. 
people to experiment 
few 


arouses 


ous 


One can get most 
with their health, but 
willing to experiment deliberately 
with their money. 


are 


The service of a trust department in every 
branch deals with matters of the most confi- 
dential and personal Whether you 
are proposing to act as transfer agent of a 


nature. 


stock issue, or as trustee for a family estate, 
you are asking that information be divulged 
und entrusted to your confidence that is usu- 
ally closely guarded. 


Confidence the 
Confidence is a plant of slow growth, and 
it is found in yarious stages of development. 
All of us express confidence in a 
ways in the simplest matters of everyday 
routine. When we purchase a hat, a package 
of toothpaste, or the daily newspaper; when 


Cardinal Element 


thousand 


we buy a home, or when we consult our fam- 
ily physician—we express confidence of vary- 
ing degrees, based upon the importance of the 
act to us and our belief in the value of the 
product and the trustworthiness of the per- 
son or company with whom we are dealing. 
In very few other fields of business is the 
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confidence which one must have in a service 
or product greater than that required in trust 
matters, where a your 
hands property representing the accumula- 
tion and savings of a lifetime, as well as the 
future happiness and welfare of those most 
dear to him. Our various trust services 
might even be grouped according to the confi- 
dence that must the re 
sistance that must be overcome before each 
ean be sold. Those where the trust company 
assumes the greatest responsibility and the 
prospect must have the fullest confidence will 
undoubtedly be found the most difficult to 
sell. 


customer places in 


be developed and 


Combating the Habit of Procrastination 

The nature of the problems with 
which some trust services are concerned often 
leads to long procrastination and postpone- 
ment, All of us have witnessed the unfortu- 
nate consequences of the failure to provide 
for the protection of one’s family and estate 
before it was too late. Men wait for changes 
in their personal or financial status, they 
put off what disagreeable or com- 
plicated task, or they expect to enjoy many 
years in personal charge of their own affairs. 
To paraphrase a_ well-known quotation: 
“Nothing treads so silent as the foot of Time; 
hence men mistake their autumn for their 
prime.” One essential function of trust ad 
vertising is to build up the customer's confi 
dence so steadily and firmly that the pros- 
pect will feel the necessity for arranging his 
trust matters promptly and at the same time 
will not feel that he is being unnecessarily 
hurried in his decisions, 


very 


seems a 


There are positive ways of gaining confi- 
dence by the recital of qualifications and ac- 
complishments, by the display of masterful 
knowledge of the intricate field of trust sery- 
ice, by the thoughtful, timely suggestion of 
matters which a prospect may have over- 
looked as for example, income tax provisions, 
and changes in inheritance tax laws. 

Safety, experience, sympathy, personal in- 
terest, sound investment policies, making the 
service required the principal object of the 
relationship established with a new customer, 
and not seeking to make a trust relationship 
a source of profit to other departments of the 
bank, are all elements in the successful edu- 
eation of the public and in the upbuilding of 
confidence. 


Essentials of Trust Copy 


Trust copy should inform, educate and re- 
mind, but in this it is easy to go too far. 
After all, if you tell your prospect all the 
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legal intricacies with which his trust officer 
and his attorney must deal, have dis 
couraged and frightened him—given him a 
new reason for hesitancy and further delay. 


you 


From our experience we believe it is ad- 
visable to remind the trust prospect of his 
own particular circumstances, to picture for 
him his problem and our services so vividly 
in his own everyday language, that he visual- 
izes himself carrying out the suggestions we 
have given him in relation to his own situa 
tion. Moreover, we try to erystallize this 
newly-awakened impulse which he has ex 
perienced into some definite action which will 
bring him into contact with the personal rep 
resentatives of our trust department. 

Trust department advertising may be too 
threatening in its character. No cares 
to be unduly threatened with disaster 
whether in matters of health, of morals, or 
of business. Naturally, when the trust officer 
knows how disastrous are the common care 
less methods of dealing with estates, and with 
corporate securities, he feels a duty to sound 
warnings. But this program should be car- 
ried out as an educational program so gen 


one 


eral in its character and approach that per 
sonal criticism of the individual customer is 
not intended, implied, or felt. 


Typical Advertisements Which Brought 
Results 
For the last three years we have been using 
a campaign entitled, “Seven Ways to Protect 
Your Family and Property.” 
a number of 
seven hundred 


It has produced 
inquiries, approximately 
men of means and property 
having inquired regarding our trust services 


good 


in one year because of advertising they had 
received. 

Typical advertisements in our series have 
had such headings as these: 


“If You Should Leave Your Office for the 
Last Time é 

“If Your Wife Is Unfamiliar with Busi- 
ness Ps 

“If You Have a Boy You Wish to Put 
Through College a 

“If You Can Buy no More Insurance ; 


“If Your Day Is too Crowded for Per- 


sonal Matters 


adveértisement 
situation 


Each 
specific 


briefly forth a 
which might confront a 
trust prospect and then explains in general 
a plan to solve the problem discussed. It 
also that the reader send for the 
master booklet with the full plan ex- 
plained. 
Advertisements 
those 


Sets 


suggests 
trust 
appear most profitably in 
whose circulation reaches 
the greatest number of people of substance 


newspapers 
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and men of affairs. In order that the whole 
advertising campaign may be well synchro- 
nized, a proof of .the advertisement or a 
folder dealing with the same subject, with : 
return card, and sometimes with a letter also 
are mailed to the prospect to arrive before 
the advertisement appears or at least not 
later than the date it is inserted in the news- 
paper. The mailing calls attention to the 
advertisement in the newspaper, and invites 
the prospect to send for the master booklet 
which explains how our trust services meet 
his particular problems. 


The Most Effective Channels 


Some people are unfair in the demands 
they make upon trust advertising. They 
feel that their advertisement should get the 
attention of everyone in town and receive his 
careful reading. <A large part of all trust 
advertising must always be foundation pub- 
licity, to give specific solicitation and 
sonal letters a suitable background. A pros- 
pect must at least know that there is such 
a trust company, and that it is thoroughly 
qualified to handle his trust problems. Even 
personal appeal and solicitation will not over- 
come reluctance to open confidential relations 
with a company of which he has never heard. 
The new business force should be keenly at- 
tentive to any indication that the public we 
appeal to is ignorant of our and 
our capacity to serve them. 

The truth of the matter is that never in 
the world’s history has there been a people 
so uniformly literate and responsive to ad- 
vertising as we in America; but even so, if 
advertise with the greatest 
ingenuity—and to utilize and adver- 
tise cross fire in different newspapers, and 
by mailing proofs, by posting them up and 
calling attention to them in every possible 
way—thus a person who overlooks one inser- 
another; the person who looks at 
one casually finds the reaction intensified by 
looking at another, and the result, if worked 
out in a logical manner, is profitable. 


per- 


existence 


is necessary to 
possible 


tion sees 


Continuity in Advertising 

Many banks have regarded it as practically 
impossible to get direct inquiries from trust 
advertising. We have found that inquiries 
can be secured in reasonable quantities, from 
newspaper advertising and from _ well-exe- 
cuted mailings. The result is a preferred list 
of inquirers to whom we have a friendly 
entrée for the delivery of the master booklet 
and a discussion of its subject matter. There 
is, moreover, a large and intangible invest- 
ment in the influence we have exercised upon 


countless other prospects. This investment 
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one can realize on only by continued mailing 
and by intelligent personal sales work cover- 
ing a great deal of ground. 

The various advertisements and mailings 
should run sufficiently often to build up the 
standing of the institution and the impor- 
tance of its service in the minds of the pros- 
pects. A safe rule probably is to have a 
maximum interval of about one a month in 
the season when people are in town and at 
their work. Special consideration should also 
be given to trust 
able. 


matters which are season- 
For example, living trust arrangements 
or general trust arrangements for those who 
are preparing to travel should be featured 
during the travel season. Arrangements for 
boys and girls as they become of age or enter 
college or marry should be called to the pub- 
lic’s attention at timely intervals. It has 
been said that successful advertising is repu- 
tation built by repetition. This is one of the 
greatest truths of modern advertising. The 
application of such a rule must of course be 
made with the practical angle in mind. Other- 
wise the purpose may be defeated. 


Importance of Personal Solicitation 

A discussion of trust advertising cannot 
omit at least a brief reference to the impor- 
tance of the personal solicitation that fol- 
lows the advertising. Trust advertising is 
in no sense of the word a substitute for sales- 
manship, but it is sent on ahead to build 
confidence and to open the way for personal 
solicitation and for permanently profitable 
business. 

In personal solicitation we gather the har- 
vest that has been developed through adver- 
tising and circularizing, reach the 
point where it is down to 


and we 
desirable to get 


cases, to cite instances that give the prospect 
confidence and to visualize in more detail the 
solution of his problem. 


The heads of the trust department should 
be in the thick of this work, first with their 
fellow officers and directors, then with stock- 
holders and customers and finally with “live” 
prospects as rapidly as they can be developed 
from the general public. 

You may also have additional trust depart- 
ment solicitors, and we must remember that 
with everyone, whether officer or solicitor, the 
personality of the person who contacts with 
the prospect will largely determine the suc- 
cess or failure of the solicitation. 


Satisfied Clientele 
It is sufficient merely to suggest in this 
connection the importance of making each 
link sound and satisfying. The larger part 
of new business of any type is always found 
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to rest upon the recommendation of present 
customers. That a person has had tried out 
and approved your service and tells someone 
else to try it, is the best basis for new busi- 
The widow of a prominent business 
man expressed surprise that he had placed 
his business in trust with a certain bank. 
After her first interview with the trust officer 
of the institution, she told her friends of the 
sympathetic understanding and the careful 
management which the department had 
shown. Such word-of-mouth endorsement is 
almost invaluable. It commands your pros 
pect’s confidence and inspires your own so- 
licitors. Out of such performance by your 
trust department comes a reputation which 
year by year makes the upbuilding of trust 
business easier and more certain. 


hess. 


The active cooperation of attorneys is in 
dispensable in the successful development of 
a trust department. The department 
very profitably devote a 
efforts and its 
priation to securing the 
legal fraternity and of being of 
members. An attorney's rightly car 
ries a great deal of weight with a customer, 
and what has already been said of the value 
of word-of-mouth 


may 
portion of its new 
advertising appro- 
assistance of the 


business 


help to its 
word 


commendation by custo- 
mers is even more significant in its applica- 
tion to lawyers. 

Putting a new trust department on a profit 
able within a few large 
undertaking because so much of the business 


basis seasons is a 
represents present advertising and selling ex- 
pense against future possibilities of income. 
The such an effort will depend 
upon the business acumen of those in charge 
of the work. You can round up your nearest 
and prospects or 


success of 


best go far afield. 


You can sense the public interest in certain 


you can 


types of trust service and use this as a point 
of contact—or you can stress subjects that 
the average healthy citizen feels are remote 
to him. Drop a stone into a pool of water 
and watch the widening rings. There 
have visualized the problem of building up 
a trust department. Will you work the 
close-in circles or will you scatter your efforts 
to the outer rings? 


you 


Insurance Trust Advertising 

It is evident that there is a great revival 
of the subject of insurance trusts. We en- 
tered the field of funded trusts quite early 
and after receiving good returns for a time, 
shifted our efforts because of the uncertainty 
of the action of Congress as affecting funded 
trusts. The unfunded insurance trust is now 
coming strongly to the fore and from the 
viewpoint of the trust department, such busi- 
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ness has this advantage: 
cedure one can 


that by proper pro- 
secure the wholehearted co- 
operation of some of the most effective sales- 
men in the world—leading insurance repre- 
sentatives. There is a definite technique in 
the handling of 
there is in 
trusts, 
trusts. 

In closing 


such a campaign, just as 
advertising for living 


and corporate 


handling 
fiscal agency services, 
this discussion of the subject 
of advertising in the development of a trust 
department, I cannot refrain from calling at 
tention to the influence that advertising may 
have on the 
employees. 


directors, officers, and routine 
Everyone in an institution or 
directly connected with it needs to have his 
attention called occasionally to the opportu 
nities for service and the responsibilities of 
that institution. 
be kept carefuliy informed of 
stitution is promising to the public in its 
advertising. We need to have our imagina 
tions stimulated and reawakened when they 
become deadened from routine work. We need 
the new viewpoint which a piece of advertis 
ing may give us regarding our own services, 
and which will provide the incentive for 
each of us to do his best. When we 
worked out an advertisement that is well 
worded, beautifully illustrated and hand 
somely printed, we ought never to overlook 
the inspiration which this can be to the em 
ployees in our own institution. 


Kivery employee needs to 


what his in- 


have 


ae ae 

TRUST COMPANY GROWTH IN JAPAN 

Trust company organizations have become 
exceedingly popular in Japan and play an 
important part in the financial and industrial 
development of the kingdom. In 1923 there 
was a complete revision of the laws govern- 
ing the organization and conduct of trust 
companies and under this law nearly two 
score of trust companies are operating suc- 


cessfully. Two new trust companies are now 


in course of organization, namely the Kyo- 
sai Trust Company, backed by the Yasuda 


Bank and the Sumitomo Trust Company, 
sponsored by the Sumitono Bank, both to be 
located in Osaka. 

The largest trust company in Japan is the 
Mitsui Trust Company, Limited, supported 
by the wealthy Mitsui families. A financial 
statement, as of November 30, 1926, shows 
aggregate resources of 229,163,778 yen, of 
which 190,753,755 is held for trust account 
and 38,410,023 yen for the company’s own 
account. The capital is 30,000,000 yen, legal 
reserve 1,500,000 yen with profit and loss 
account of 1,215,669. The president is Ume- 
kichi Yoneyama and head office is at Tokyo. 
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Diversity in 
Trust Advertising 


Present the broad possibilities of 
trust work to your prospects through 
the use of this interesting twelve- 
piece series. Each piece cites an un- 
usual, concrete example of how your 
trust service can be used. To one =) 


Sate From } 
The Hand of Chance “3% 


These folders fit a No. 
8 Government envelope 
with only one fold. Write 
to us for full details and 
prices. You will not be 


} 
obligated. 


institution in each city this series 


Dads | 
Wedding 


Present 


offers an outstanding ad- 
vertising campaign. 


THE CoLiins SERVICE 


1518 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 


WHO BUYS SECURITIES? 


A study of personal income tax returns is 
most revealing. Contrary to popular opinion, 
coupon clipping is a pastime frequently in- 
dulged in by individuals whose yearly earn- 
ings range between $1,000 and $2,000. Of the 
total dividends distributed in 1923 (the latest 
official returns available) one-third 
paid to individuals earning less than $10,000 
a year. The dividends paid to individuals 
earning between $1,000 and $2,000 a year ex- 


were 


ceeded the total paid those having incomes 
of $1,000,000 per year. More than two-thirds 
of the interest and investment 
ported was paid to persons earning less than 
$10,000 a year, and more than half of it 
went to individuals earning less than $5,000 
a year. 

Today the number of stockholders and 
bondholders of the average large corporation 
is larger and the average holdings of each 
investor are smaller than ever before. It is a 
reflection of a wider and more stable pros- 
perity, the result of higher wages and more 
consistent savings and a reflex of the culti- 
vation of the popular taste for investments 
during the Liberty Loan campaigns. Instead 
of paying all of their dividends and interest 
to the Four Hundred, the established money- 


income re 


making corporations are now turning over 
the greater part of their surplus earnings 
to the Four Million. 

Within the last public utility 
companies, railroads and industrial corpora- 
tions have deliberately set out to multiply 
the ranks of their and creditors 
through special campaigns to sell 
curities to their companies. 


few years, 


owners 
their se- 
Fourteen rail- 
roads are now encouraging their employees 
to become security holders. For a long time 
the public utility companies have been doing 
the same thing, along with their plan of sell- 
ing their securities to the users of gas, water, 
power and light and railway service. In the 
industrial field the one of the 
large steel companies in aiding its employees 
to become investors has set a goal at which 
many other industrial corporations are aim- 
ing. In the last ten the number of 
employee-stockholders alone has increased by 
almost 500,000. It is estimated that more 
than 25 per cent of manufacturing cost is 
pure waste because of indifference and in- 
efficiency of workers. This new type of own- 
ership is giving impetus to greater efficiency, 
less waste, higher wages and a broader pros- 
perity.— (From Publication issued by First 
Wisconsin National Bank of Milwaukee.) 


success of 


years 
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COMPANIES 


The Minnesota Loan and Trust 
Company 


MINNEAPOLIS 


The Oldest Trust Company in Minnesota 
Affiliated with Northwestern National Bank 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS, UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $2,892,000.00 


INSTALL NEW TYPE OF TELEPHONE 
TYPEWRITER 
Representatives of the New York Tele- 
phone Company recently demonstrated their 
improved typewriter communication service 
by sending messages from the Equitable 
Trust Company’s New York office to the 
Baltimore and Washington offices of Equi- 
table representatives, where the equipment 
has just been installed. The Washington 
office of the Equitable’s representative is the 
only business office in the city equipped to 
send and receive typewritten messages over 
the Bell long distance wires. These facilities 
will be most valuable to business men of the 
Capital for the rapid transaction of New 

York banking business. 

This telephone typewriter service of the 
Equitable consists of a circuit set up between 
the New York, Baltimore and Washington 
offices, equipped with machines in each office 
with a keyboard similar to that used on the 
ordinary typewriter. The apparatus is elec- 
trically operated and as the keyboard is 
manipulated, messages, letter by letter, are 
instantly transmitted from and to any of 
the three offices. The message is produced 
in typewritten form on tape at the receiving 
station and simultaneously a copy of the 


matter transmitted is also produced at the 
sending station for record purposes. This 
system is modeled after the machines now 
used by various news services in distributing 
items to subscribers. 


ELECTED DIRECTOR OF AETNA 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Directors of the Aetna (Fire) Insurance 
Company, of Hartford, Conn., at a recent 
meeting, elected Guy E. Beardsley, vice- 
president and secretary, to be a member of 
the board, filling the vacancy caused by the 
death of William B. Clark. He also suc- 
ceeds Mr. Clark as a director of the World 
Fire & Marine Insurance Company, and of 
the Mayflower Security Company, the latter 
a holding company of the Aetna (Fire.) Mr. 
Beardsley is also a director of the Century 
Indemnity Company, the new casualty run- 
ning mate of the Aetna and he vice- 
president of that company. 

The election of Mr. Beardsley to the direc- 
torate of the Aetna (Fire) is recognition of 
service and ability. Mr. Beardsley is a di- 
rector of the Phoenix State Bank & Trust 
Company and a trustee of the Society For 
Savings. He is also a trustee of the Hart- 
ford Theological Seminary. 
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POTENTIAL LIABILITIES ENCOUNTERED IN FIDUCIARY 
ADMINISTRATION 


ACTUAL EXAMPLES GLEANED FROM THE EXPERIENCE OF ACTIVE 
TRUST OFFICERS 


JUDGE H. L. STANDEVEN 
Vice-President and Trust Officer, Exchange Trust Company, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


(EpiTor’s NOTE: 
Wid-Continent Trust Conference, 
as a former member of the 


In the preparation of this paper, which was presented at the recent 
Judge Standeven fortified his own observations, 
judiciary and as a 
inquiry to prominent trust officers throughout the country. 


both 
by addressing letters of 
Wills and trusts often come 


trust officer, 


to trust companies which have been drawn up by lawyers who do not realize the possible 


liabilities and Judge Standeven suggests the wisdom, 


operative clauses based upon erperience in fiduciary management.) 


S active trust company officers han- 
dling fiduciary business we live in a 
world that is surrounded by an at- 

mosphere of potential liabilities. There is 

hardly any class of fiduciary business that 
is handled by a trust company that is not 
filed with all kinds of potential liabilities. 

Experience has taught us that even the sim- 

plest and apparently the safest trust to ad- 

minister has hidden beneath its wings possi 
bilities of liabilities that may not come to 
the surface for many years, and it behooves 
us as trust officers to anticipate and eliminate 
as far as possible, these potential liabilities 
that may bob up in the future and be costly, 
expensive and embarrassing to our company. 

A great many trusts are handed to us by 
will that we would never accept had 
been tendered to us in the form of a living 
trust. A trust company feels a great respon- 
sibility when a testator has placed full con- 
fidence in the company and has named it as 
executor and trustee under his will. This 
will may have been drawn by a lawyer who 


they 


has the best of intentions, but who does not 
realize the possible liabilities that the trust 
company assumes when it endeavors to ad- 
minister the will or the trust according to the 
terms thereof.Whenever it is possible, it is wise 
for a trust officer to suggest the operative 
clauses of a will or a trust to the lawyer 
drawing the trust so as to avoid as much as 
possible, the difficulties that might arise in 
later years in carrying out the intention of 
the testator or donor. Many times the inser- 
tion of a small word, a phrase, or clause will 
make practical a clause in a will or trust that 
otherwise might cause considerable embar- 
rassment to the trust company in administer- 


whenever possible, of suggesting 


ing it, or cause some liability on the part of 
the trustee if it attempted to carry out the 
terms of the trust according to the letter in 
which it is written. 
Character of Investments 

Many states provide by statute the kind 
of investments that trustees may make with 
trust funds. If other than statutory invest- 
ments are desired in a trust, it should be 
specifically stated in the instrument creating 


the trust. If the testator or donor desires 


JupDGE H. L. STANDEVEN 


Vice-President and Trust Officer, Exchange Trust 
Company, Tulsa 
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certain investments that he holds or 
transferred to the trustee to be held in 
trust, a should be inserted in the 
will or declaration of trust specifically au- 
thorizing the trustee to retain in the trust 
such investments as the trustee, 
whether they are legal for trust investments 
or not in the state in which the trust is 
located. A trustee would be liable for con- 
tinuing investments received by it if they 
were not such investments as were authorized 
by the statute. 

A general form containing the powers of 
a trustee has been prepared by some of the 
older trust companies in the middle states. 
This form has carefully worked out 
according to the decisions of that state and 
is given herewith with the thought that it 
might be helpful to trust 
preparing a form that might 
ditions in their own states. 


owns 


clause 


come to 


been 


some officers in 


meet the con- 


Form 

The trustee shall receive, hold and manage 
the property constituting the trust estate, 
and shall the same at all times in- 
vested in such stocks, both common and pre- 
ferred, bonds and other property, real or 
personal, as the trustee may deem safe and 
desirable, and shall make reinvestments and 
changes of investment thereof from time to 
time, and shall collect the income there- 
from, with full power in the trustee to sell, 
exchange, transfer, lease (for terms extend- 
ing beyond the termination of the trust, or 
with options to the 
otherwise), pledge, 


keep 


lessee to purchase or 


mortgage or otherwise 


dispose of all or any portion of the trust 
estate in such manner and upon such terms 
as the trustee may deem most beneficial to 


the trust estate (including the right to give 
an option for the purpose of effecting a sale), 
it being my desire that the selection of the 
character of securities for the investment of 
the trust funds is to be in the absolute dis- 
cretion of the said trustee; the trustee shall 
have full power to determine whether 
money or other property coming 
hands shall be considered as a 


any 
into its 
part of the 
principal or income of the trust estate, and 
to apportion between such principal and in- 
any loss or expenditure in connection 
with the trust estate as to it may seem just 
and equitable; the trustee shall have fur- 
ther power to continue to hold any stocks, 
securities or other 


come 


property, which it may 
receive hereunder, so long as it may con- 


sider the same desirable investments, regard- 


less of whether such stocks, securities or 


other property are in law proper investments 
for trust funds; 


and the trustee may invest 
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any part of the trust funds in property lo- 
cated outside the State of —————, or in the 
obligations of non-residents of said state; 
and every action taken by the trustee pur- 
suant to the any deci- 
sion made by the trustee in the exercise of 
the discretion herein given to it, shall be 
conclusive and binding upon all persons con- 
cerned therein. 


foregoing powers, or 


Principal and Income 

The question of how the trustee shall de 
termine what constitutes principal and what 
constitutes income of a trust is fraught 
great potential liabilities. This question 
alone has caused many a trust officer great 
concern, as the decisions of the courts of the 
country are not uniform regarding the lia 
bility of trustees on this subject. Some of 
the courts have held that dividends 
become a part of the principal of the trust 


with 


stock 


estate and should be held for the remainder- 
man, This is generally known as the “Massa 
Rule,” recently fol- 
the Court of Missouri. 
Other courts have held that stock dividends 
are considered and should be dis- 
tributed to the life tenant of the trust, and 
many a trust has distributed 
dividends as Wherever this has 
happened the trustee has a potential liability 
that day the Supreme Court of his 
state may decide that stock dividends are a 
part of the principal of the trust estate and 
should not have distributed as income. 
Then the trustee will become liable to the re- 
mainderman 
distributed as income. 


chusetts has been 


lowed by 


and 
Supreme 


income 
stock 


company 
income 


some 


been 


for the amount of dividends so 

In the oil producing states the question of 
whether or not oil runs or royalties are prin- 
cipal or income is one of great importance. 
The have not yet definitely decided 
this question. Many trust estates have been 
creatcd, both by law and declaration of trust, 
conveying to a trustee certain lands in fee 
upon which oil and gas leases are outstand- 
ing. The development of oil and 
these properties immediately raises the ques- 
tion as to whether or not the life tenant of 
the trust is entitled to all of the royalty as 
income or whether the royalty received be- 
comes a part of the principal and should be 
invested as such, the life tenant to receive 
only the interest or income on the invested 
funds. It is very important to be absolutely 
sure of your position in making distribution 
under a trusteeship involving oil and 
production. There is now pending in 
state a suit of this kind involving 
hundred thousand dollars. Had the 
distributed these royalties as 


courts 


gas on 


gas 
our 
several 
trustee 
income to the 
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life tenant there would have been a 
potential liability to the trustee. 

The safest trust officer to 
pursue whenever a doubt arises as to what 
constitutes income and what constitutes prin- 
cipal is to take the case to the courts and 
have the court declare in a proper proceed- 
ing what is income and what is principal of 
a trust estate. 


great 


course for a 


Trust Legally Created 

One of the first questions that should en- 
gage the attention of the trust officer should 
be to determine if possible whether or not 
the trust estate has been legally created. 
Many a trust is in operation today that will 
be declared illegal or unlawful for the rea- 
son that some jurisdictional fact or question 
has net been complied with. The acts of the 
trustee in kind of are wholly 
without authority and void and the trustee 
will be linble to the owners of the property 
for all of its acts and all of the funds dis- 
bursed by it during its trusteeship. Instances 
of this kind are as follows: 

(a) A court trust, created by a court that 
does not have jurisdiction to create a trust. 
I have in mind the creation of a trust by a 
probate court. This court usually does not 
have such jurisdiction and cannot 
trust by decree of court. 

(b) In 


these cases 


create a 


some cases even a district court 
or a court of equity would have no right to 
declare a trust and to declare the terms 
thereof, if the court did not proper 
jurisdiction of the person, or proper juris- 
diction of the trust made. I have in mind 
a decree of court that has acquired funds 
In divorce actions or in damage 
funds are made available for 
minors, the court will decree how these funds 
are to be handled, when, as a matter of fact, 


have 


for minors. 


suits where 


the proper court for this class of cases is the 
probate court, in the nature of a 
ship. 


guardian- 
The guardian usually has a full and 
complete control of the property of a minor 
during his or her minority. 

(c¢) In this regard, another would 
be a trust created by a donor for the benefit 
of minor children where the trustee pays out 
the money in the trust directly to the chil- 
dren or for their benefit without interven- 
tion of a guardian. In many and 
particularly in our state, the Supreme Court 
has held that a trustee has no authority to 
pay out this money directly to the minors 
or for their benefit, but it must be paid to 
a guardian and the guardian will 
the funds for the benefit of the minors. In 
the event that the trustee should make these 
payments directly, under our law the trustee 


case 


states, 


disburse 
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could be surcharged for the amount of pay- 
ments so made. This is a very dangerous 
potential liability and should be very care- 
fully handled by the trustee. 

(d) Another case would be where a trust 
was created of community property in states 
where the community law is in force, by a 
donor without his wife joining in the con- 
veyance. This kind of a trust would be ab- 
solutely void and would subject the trus- 
tee to serious liability should he make dis- 
bursement of the funds under this kind of a 
trust. 


Transfer Agent and Registrar 

This subject is large enough for a separate 
paper and was ably treated by David P. Con- 
don, of the Farmers Loan and Trust Com- 
pany of New York, N. Y., at the last Mid- 
Winter Conference of the Trust Company 
Section in New York City. Suffice it to say 
that this field of trust company service is 
subject to great potential liabilities and those 
companies who accept appointments as trans- 
fer agent and registrar should have a com- 
petent man in charge to avoid the liabilities 
that will daily confront a department of this 
kind. <A few of the outstanding possibilities 
of liability are as follows: 1. 


overissue of stock; 2. 


Certifying an 
Making a transfer of a 

of stock; 3. Permitting a 
transfer of stock to be made by an unau- 
thorized person; 4. Permitting transfers to 
be made by executors, administrators, guard- 
ians, trustees, minors and 
tents, without proper authority of 
Making transfers of stock for 
have lost their original 


forged assignment 


agents, incompe- 
law; 5. 
who 


Per- 


persons 
certificates; 6. 


mitting transfers to be made by corporations, 


common law trusteeships, and the hundred 
and one other intricate questions that must 
be considered in the handling of this class 
of business. 


Handling of Insolvent Estates 

A great many estates that come to a trust 
company appear solvent at the time they are 
received. Many of these estates afterwards 
prove to be insolvent. The executor or ad- 
ministrator takes a large risk if he makes a 
partial distribution of an estate that after- 
wards proves insolvent. Many times contin- 
gent liabilities arise that make an otherwise 
solvent estate insolvent. I have in mind an 
At the 
time of his death, his estate was considered 
for all practical purposes solvent, and it was 
thought that there would be a large amount 
of property distributed to his and 
heirs. During the course of administration 
a suit was filed against the executor upon 
a guaranty made by the testutor during his 


estate of a very good business man. 


widow 
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lifetime. This suit finally resulted in a judg- 
ment which wiped out all of the assets of the 
estate and there were no funds with which 
to make distribution to the widow or heirs. 
A request had been made for a partial dis- 
tribution of this estate before this claim ap- 
peared. No one had any knowledge whatever 
of this outstanding guaranty. If distribution 
had been made the trust company would 
have been liable for every dollar they had 
disbursed, and the creditors would have in- 
sisted upon the trustee making restoration to 
the estate. In an insolvent estate the 
widow’s allowance is limited to a period of 
one year from the date of the death of the 
testator. If this payment is continued longer 
than that period by the executor or admin- 
istrator a liability will exist and the execu- 
tor or administrator can be surcharged for 
the amount so distributed. 


Watch the Statute of Limitations 

In many states a claim barred by the stat- 
ute of limitations cannot be allowed by the 
executor or administrator and if such a 
claim is allowed and paid the executor or 
administrator is personally liable for the 
amount so distributed. It is also the duty of 
the executor or administrator to make a dili- 
gent effort to collect the accounts due the 
estate and not allow the statutes of limita- 
tions to run against the accounts or note held 
by the estate. If the executor or administra- 
tor permits a good note or account receivable 
to be barred by the statute of limitations, 
and if it could be proved that the account 
or note might have been collected by proper 
suit, such executor or administrator would 
be guilty of negligence and would probably 
be liable to the estate for its negligence and 
failure to protect the 
this regard. 


estate’s interest in 
Escrows 

It seems a very simple matter to handle an 

escrow and relieve your company of liability 

in the handling of these transactions. 

ever, the Supreme 

of cases in 


How- 
Court reports are full 
which the escrow holders have 
been held liable for the wrongful delivery or 
the failure to deliver the papers to the 
proper party under the escrow agreement. 
This subject has received a great deal of 
attention at the hands of our Western trust 
officials and a great many valuable papers 
have been written on this subject. Those of 
us who do not handle frequently 
should be very careful in accepting escrows 
which place the responsibility upon the trust 
company to determine when the payment 
shall be made under the agreement. Usually 
escrows are prepared in an attorney's office 


escrows 


by the interested parties and they only have 
their own interest at heart. They are not 
looking out for the interest of the 
holder or trust company, and they are prone 
to overlook the possibility of the trust com- 
pany becoming liable under the escrow agree 
ment. It is therefore, the duty of the trust 
officer before accepting an escrow to insist 
upon the contract being so written that the 
duties of the escrow holder are specifically 
set forth and the manner in which he is to 
be released from the specifically 
stated. Usually the fees in these cases are 
very small, another important reason for 
being careful in the handling of this line of 
business. 


escrow 


escrow 


Succeeding Trustees 

Another danger spot in fiduciary service is 
the liability of a succeeding trustee. In a 
recent case in the State of Massachusetts the 
succeeding trustee was held liable for a se- 
curity that it received from the former trus- 
tee, for the reason that the succeeding trus- 
tee had not appraised the property at the 
time the security was received and therefore 
the court held that the trustee 
was negligent in not endeavoring to collect 
the debt at the time it received the security 
from the first 
acting as a 


succeeding 


trustee. If your company is 
trustee you should 
immediately have all the securities that you 
received from the former trustee appraised 
and analyzed very carefully and those that 
are not properly secured should be collected 
The fact that the se- 
curity was ample when it was taken by the 
original trustee does not relieve the succeed- 
ing trustee from the responsibility. 


succeeding 


as soon as possible. 


Insurance 

A trustee is charged with the responsibility 
of protecting the assets of a trust estate with 
such insurance as an ordinary and prudent 
man would carry under like circumstances. 
If a trustee fails in this duty and allows 
property to be destroyed by fire, tornado or 
other that should have 
tected by the proper amount of insurance, 
there is no question but that his company 
as executor or trustee would be liable to the 
beneficiary for negligence, in not carrying a 
sufficient amount of insurance to protect the 
trust property from these hazards. It would 
be dangerous for a trust officer to allow in- 
surance policies to expire and not have them 
properly renewed while the still 
remained in trust. 

Valuable Rights 

The failure to buy, sell or take advantage 
of the option or issued to stockhold- 
ers of many corporations would subject an 


causes, been pro- 


property 


rights 
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executor or trustee to liability if his negli- 
gence had caused a loss to the estate or trust. 
Also the failure of a trustee to collect the 
principal of bonds that have been called 
might subject the trustee to a liability for 
the loss of interest if he failed to have the 
bonds redeemed and to reinvest the principal 
in interest bearing securities. 
must always be maintained of rights that 
accrue to stock held in an estate or trust 
and of the possibility of having the bonds 
held in the trust called under the terms of 
indenture. 


A close watch 


Trustee’s Warranty 

Great care should be exercised by a trustee 
in the transfer of real or personal property. 
The trustee should never execute a general 
warranty either in a deed or bill of sale. 
If a warranty is required a special warranty 
should be prepared limiting the warranty to 
the trust estate and specifically exempting 
the trustee individually from liability and 
responsibility as a warrantor or guarantor. 
The late Frederick P. Verling, of St. Louis, 
one of the most honored and distinguished 
members of this Division, in his 
fore the First Mid-Continent 
St. Louis related a case in which his com 
pany involved that had he executed a 
general warranty it might have cost his com- 
pany thousands of dollars, but he took the 
precaution to restrict the war- 
ranty deed so that the trustee was not per- 
sonally liable on the warranty. 


paper be- 
Conference at 


was 


specifically 


Taxation 

This subject is a bombshell loaded 
potential liabilities. There is no 
that we approach as trust 


with 
question 
officers which 


might cause us more trouble than the ques- 
tion of the proper or improper payment of 


taxes in a trust estate. You are all familiar 
with the general rule that it is the duty of 
a trustee to pay taxes on trust assets. In 
most jurisdictions and as a general proposi- 
tion if the trustee fails to pay taxes on the 
held in trust he is personally liable 
for the taxes which he has failed to pay. 
This applies particularly to ad valorem taxes 
on trust assets; 


assets 


it also applies as a general 
proposition on the payment of income taxes 
to the State and Federal Governments and 
if an executor or administrator closes an es- 
tate without making proper accounting to the 
State or Federal Government on inheritance 
taxes, it is just too bad. I know of no way 
of aveiding a liability for the trust company 
if the trust officer makes distribution of the 
estate without the payment of the proper 
taxes to the Federal and State Governments. 

Ordinarily, this would seem to be an easy 
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matter to determine, but in a great many 
cases in the past it has been one of the most 
difficult problems for a trust company to 
solve_and just when the tax liability of an 
estate or trust has been finally determined 
and satisfied has been a big question before 
many of the trust officers of the country. 
Suffice it to say that every trust officer should 
be very particular to know that the entire 
tax liability of a trust or an estate has been 
determined and satisfied before a final dis- 
tribution is made by the trust company. 


Termination of Trusts by Agreement 

Many courts hold that a trust must run for 
its full period and that the cestui qui trust- 
ents cannot, by agreement among themselves, 
terminate the trust. If the trustee permits 
the termination of a trust by such an agree- 
ment and transfers the title to the trust prop- 
erty according to the terms of the agree- 
ment it is possible that the trustee would 
subject itself to great liability after the ex- 
piration of many years. There may be chil- 
dren who are yet unborn who might have an 
interest in a trust of this kind; there may be 
many that could that 
would make it improper to terminate the 
trust in this way. Therefore, trust 
should be very careful in permitting a trust 
that is held by them to be terminated by 
agreement with the beneficiaries. If this 
done it should have the 
sanction or approval by decree of a court of 
proper jurisdiction. 


contingencies arise 


officers 


is to be always 


Trustee Under Bond or Note Issue 

The duties and responsibilities of a trustee 
of this kind are usually clearly set forth in 
the indenture securing the bond issue. Ney 
ertheless, it officer to see 
that the proper clauses are inserted in the 
indenture to protect the trustee. Many of 
these indentures are drawn by attorneys who 
do not insert these clauses in the indenture. 
In our own experience we have had a num- 


behooves the trust 


ber of these indentures presented to us where 
the clause protecting the trustee was left 
out entirely. It is always necessary to have 
clauses of this kind inserted in the indenture 
without which trustees subject themselves to 
great potential liabilities. 

When the trust company undertakes to act 
as trustee under a mortgage bond issue, it 
is required to construe the instrument and 
act in accordance with its best judgment. 
This, of course, would include the handling 
of the principal, payment of coupons, sinking 
fund, the making of releases and giving no 
tices required by the mortgage or other in- 
struments under which it acts. The liability 


for the performance of these duties would 
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of all Banks and 
Trust Companies 


that have examined an approval copy of 


pathfinder 


Trust Department 
Accounting System 


decided to keep it for reference 


Let us send YOU (charges prepaid) 
a copy for 10 days Free Examination 


This Pathfinder Accounting Manual is not a co!lec- 
tion of generalities, interesting to read, but difficult 
to apply. It deals simply, specifically, and directly 
with the subject of Trust Accounting. The text 
matter, which is illustrated with actual, full-sized 
accounting forms (not mere illlustrations), carries an 
interesting, usable, and profitable message to anyone 
connected with the accurate and efficient handling of 


Court Trusts—Private Trusts 


A supplement is included containing actual samples 
of the forms required and explaining fully and in 
detail the accounting procedure for 


Trusteeship Under Bond Issues 


The forms necessary for the operation of a modern 
trust service have been standardized and placed in 
stock by us, enabling you to install and maintain a 
complete Trust Accounting System at a cost far less 
than for specially designed, and often less efficient, 
forms. 

This Pathfinder Accounting Manual and Supplement 
have been pronounced by hundreds of Banks and Trust 
Officers the most practical treatise on Trust Account- 
ing Procedure yet written. See it and determine for 
yourself its value to your Trust Department Library as 
a work of reference. 
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amount to nothing if there were no defaults 
on the part of the company issuing the mort 
gage debt and the mortgage was finally dis 
charged in full. If, however, defaults are 
made and the company fails to meet its obli- 
gations the trustee may be held accountable 
for any mistakes it may have made in the 
improper construction of the instrument un- 
der which it This liability, of course, 
may not apparent for years after 
the trustee has accepted the same and acted 
under its own construction of the 
ment. 


acts. 


become 
instru- 


(Epiror’s Note: 
Judge 


The concluding portion of 
paper submitted contri- 
butions from prominent trust officers showing 
actual experiences as to potential liabilities 
which have their 
supervision. In closing Judge Standeven said 
further:) 


Standeven’'s 


come up in cases under 


The potential liabilities attending fiduciary 
business cannot be too much emphasized in 
talking to trust department officials. A 
worthy trustee does not wish to avoid re 
sponsibility, nor be relieved from its 
negligence or mismanagement but it 
wish to be protected in every way possible 
from unforeseen legal pitfalls that may sub- 
ject the trust company to serious embarrass- 
ment and actual dangers. Usually these un- 
foreseen potential liabilities do not manifest 
themselves for many years after the creation 
of the trust and after the acts complained 
of have been performed. In many cases the 
original parties to the transaction are all 
deceased, or gone, and the evidence necessary 
to protect the interests of the trust company 
is not readily available, and in many cases 
it is expensive and almost impossible to se- 
cure the evidence sufficient to protect the 
interest of the company. Therefore trust 
officers must use every degree of precaution 
that their broad experience and judgment 
have given them in the handling, management 
and distribution of fiduciary business. 

May it be said to the credit of the active 
trust officers of the country that in actual 
practice the trust companies have suffered 
little from these many legal pitfalls and it 
speaks well for the character, integrity, abil- 
ity and fidelity of the trust officers of Amer- 
ica. In the preparation of this paper I called 
upon a number of prominent and active trust 
officers in the country and they gave me the 
benefit of their thought and experience. 
Therefore, the thoughts expressed herein are 
not wholly my 


own 


does 


own but are based largely 
upon the thought and experience of some of 
the most prominent and active trust officers 
in the United States. 
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A TRUST ADVERTISEMENT WHICH REQUIRED FIFTEEN 
YEARS OF PREPARATION 


BREAKING DOWN THE LAST BARRIER TO TRUST SALESMANSHIP RESISTANCE 


W. J. KOMMERS 
Vice-President, The Old National Bank & Union Trust Company of Spokane, Wash. 


(Epiror’s NOTE: 


On the opposite page appears the facsimile of a trust advertisement 
which is the result of fifteen years of labor and experimentation. The 


primary motive 


behind the advertisement was to overcome one of the most persistent obstacles encountered 
by trust companies in inducing people to appoint corporate fiduciaries as their executors 


id trustees—namely, misconception as to cost of such trust service. 


The responses to 


this advertisement justify the statement that it is one of the most effective pieces of 


trust advertising ever produced.) 


T IS just twenty years since the establish- 
trust department and 

throughout this entire period we have con- 
ducted an uninterrupted educational cam- 
paign of publicity, with the result that our 
trust business today exceeds that of all other 
trust companies in the State of Washington 
combined. We have demonstrated to our 
own satisfaction, as well as to other observ- 
ing trust officers, that trust 
sold and that the growth of a trust depart- 
ment is determined very largely by the 
amount of intelligent advertising and _ busi- 
ness effort put forth. 

Throughout all this period we have expe- 
rienced but one outstanding sales resistance ; 
namely, that of cost. Like every other trust 
company, we supposed it would be sufficient 
to make it known simply that the cost of a 
corporate executor or trustee is no greater 
than that of an individual acting in like ca- 
pacity. We thought that was sufficient; we 
missed the point that many testators are 
naming Brother Frank or Uncle John as ex- 
trustee because the cost of trust 
company service is prohibitive. Those nam- 
ing their relatives and friends as executors 


ment, of our 


service can be 


ecutor or 


or trustees are continuing to do so because 
they feel that their estates cannot afford 
the expense of corporate administratorship. 
They rest secure in the belief that the friend 
or relative, particularly the wife, will act 
without fee, or at best a very moderate one. 

It has been my experience, however, in 
discussing this subject with prospective tes- 
tators, that when the fee is quoted in the 
particular case under consideration, the fee 
is always regarded as surprisingly low. Rare- 
ly have I quoted our executor or trustee fees 
without that surprise being openly expessed, 
and in most cases our institution was named 


instead of the individual. 
will testify the same. 


Other trust officers 
If, therefore, upon the 
quoting of the actual cost to a testator, he 
decides that the cost of corporate service is 
so cheap that he does not care to encumber 
his relatives or friends with the responsibil- 
ity, have we then not 
the past in 


missed something in 
failing to find some way of ex- 
ploiting more effectively than we have the 
reasonableness of the fees of this corporate 
servant? 


Throughout all our experience we 
never found estates, even of the 


amount, bear the same cost. 


have 
same 
No two estates 
ure alike in the character of their assets nor 
in the amount of 
administration. 


two 


service called for in the 
When, however, recently 
upon our appointment as executor of an im- 
portant estate it came to my ears from sev- 
eral sources, one from a beneficiary, stating 
that our trust fee would be, as was said to 


be the case with all other trust companies, 
about 20 per cent, when as a matter of fact 
it is only about 1% per cent, I declared that 
the time had come when we should be specific 
as to what trust company fees actually were. 


A number of attempts were made and fi- 
nally an ad was whipped into shape which I 
thought was at least fairly acceptable. It 
did not say what the trust company would 
charge on any given estate of a given size. 
It featured, rather, what a trust company 
had actually charged on estates in the past 
of an average size and quoting the average 
fee. We quoted the average for estates of 
$10,000, $20,000, $50,000 and $100,000. We 
made it clear, furthermore, that the fee is 
fixed by the court and the estate, therefore, 
protected -against. exorbitance. In fact, it 
brought out that the fee was the same wheth- 
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“What will it cost to have the bank act as executor under my will?” 
A natural question answ 1 
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The Old National Bank & Union Trust Co. 
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AN ADVERTISEMENT WHICH REQUIRED FIFTEEN YEARS TO BUILD AND 

WHICH, ACCORDING TO THE OLD NATIONAL BANK AND UNION TRUS1 

COMPANY OF SPOKANE, REPRESENTS THE LAST WORD IN OVERCOMING 
TRUST SERVICE SALES RESISTANCE 





TRUST COMPANIES 


er the estate was wound up in eight months 
or eight years, and that there was nothing 
to be gained in delaying the final distri- 
bution. 

In addition to quoting the rates as execu- 
tor, we also quoted the rates as trustee un- 
der a living trust, a life insurance trust, or 
a testamentary trust, and then brought out 
the economies effected under corporate man- 
agement, and naming this as an item of the 
greatest importance. 

After a number of revisions the ad finally 
appeared in a recent Sunday morning issue 
The results of this ad have been nothing 
short of astounding. The best story, how- 
ever, came to us from an employee of the 
advertising department of the paper in which 
this ad appeared. He, with other in his de- 
partment, was called to the manager’s office 
and our advertisement was submitted as the 
finest example of trust company salesman- 
ship that had ever appeared in the paper. 
The manager acknowledge to these boys the 
receipt of literature from our institution for 
fifteen years. “But now,” he said, “since I 
the reasonableness of the charges in- 
volved, I have no longer any hesitancy in 
coming to my decision.” 

We are confident that through 


“ 


see 


such ad- 


ne das 


Where professional 


services °° cost less 
than the amateur S 
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vertising we have broken down the last bar- 
rier to our future growth and development 
in seeking trust business. To my knowledge 
this is the first time actual dollars and cents 
figures have been quoted by a trust com- 
pany to its administrator and trustee 
costs. The advertisement is actually the re- 
sult of fifteen years of experimentation and 
rewriting of copy—ten years of planning, 
three of conviction that it could be 
done and two more years in actual execution. 


as 


years 


2, 2, 2, 
~~ ~~ Od 


The Financial Group of the Special Li- 
braries Association recently elected the fol- 
lowing officers: Chairman, K. Dorothy Fer- 
Bank of Italy, San Francisco, Cal.; 
vice-chairman, Ethel L. Baxter, American 
Bankers Association, New York City; secre- 
tary, Emma Boyer, Union Trust Company, 
Cleveland, O. 

Henry L. Nichols and 
assistant cashiers of the First 
of Brooklyn, have been made 
presidents. 

Willard D Grimm, formerly assistant man- 
of the Chicago office of First National 
Corporation of Boston, has assumed charge 
of the new St. Louis office of the company. 


gzuson, 


Arthur J. Rider, 
National Bank 
assistant vice- 


ager 
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Fipuctary ADVERTISING Copy BY THE AMERICAN EXCHANGE IRVING TrRusT COM- 

PANY OF NEW YORK WHICH DIRECTS PUBLIC ATTENTION TO THE Fact THAT 

PROFESSIONAL TRUST SERVICE IS LESS CosTLY THAN THE AMATEUR’S, ELIMINATING 

AMONG OTHER ITEMS, Cost OF SuRETY BOND, ACCOUNTANT FEES AND EXTRA 
ExPEeNsEes ALLOWED INDIVIDUALS 
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The City National Bank and Trust Company 


OF MIAMI 


MIAMI, 


FLORIDA 


cAnnounces the Absorption by Purchase of the 


MIAMI BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
and 
COMMERCIAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


We Offer Complete Banking Service and Shall Appreciate Your Business 


CAPITAL 82,000,000.00 


SURPLUS $500,000.00 


HOUSTON, TEXAS PREPARING FOR AMERICAN BANKERS 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 


As this year’s Mecca for 
ers, Houston, the metropolis of the Texas 
Gulf Coast country, is making elaborate ar- 
rangements for entertainment and comfort 
of delegates who will attend the fifty-third 
annual convention of the American 
Association which will be held 
week beginning October 24th. 
registration at Los Angeles was over seven 
thousand and advance hotel 
Houston as well as arrangements for special 
trains New York, Chicago, St. Louis, 
the Pacific Coast and other large cities, indi- 
cate that this vear’s attendance will, at least, 
closely ayproach the Los Angeles record. <A] 
theugh the convention date is somewhat later 


American bank- 


Bankers 
during the 
Last vear’s 


reservations at 


from 


than usual this year, many bankers are em- 
bracing the opportunity to become familiar 
with conditions in the thriving Southwestern 
section of the country. 

rhe program of the convention will 
tain some national luminaries in the field of 


Con- 


inspirational oratory as well as an array of 
heavy-weight authorities in the banking field. 


No internal dissention, such as the branch 
banking controversy or political differences 
in administration, will ruffle the surface of 
harmony. At the same time the Houston 
convention will provide bankers with an op- 
portunity to take careful account of prevail- 
ing banking and business conditions, deter- 
mine upon more drastic measures in remoy- 
ing the blight of numerous bank failures and 
urge approved standards of banking manage- 
ment. 

Houston bankers are determined to impress 
delegates with the great advance made by 
that city during the last decade in industrial 
and commercial achievements, especially 
with the completion of the Houston ship 
canal which provides deep water access with 
the Gulf of Mexico and which has made 
Houston one of the leading ports of the 


United States. Nor will the visiting bankers 
be allowed to overlook such that 
half of the supply comes from 
within a radius of six hundred miles of that 
city; that it is the cotton mar- 
ket in the world and the source of the world’s 
largest sulphur supply. Likewise, the nat- 
ural attractions of Houston will be capital- 
ized for the entertainment of the delegates. 

A program of unusual excellence is being 
prepared also for the annual 
meeting of the Trust Company Division 
which will be held during convention week. 


facts as 
world’s oil 


largest spot 


thirty-second 


TESTIMONIAL TO HENRY PARISH 

Trustees of the Bank of New York and 
Trust Company recently assembled for lunch- 
eon at the temporary quarters of the com 
pany at 76 William street and had as their 
guest of honor, Vice-president Henry Parish, 
who was presented with a silver loving cup 
in acknowledgment of his fiftieth year of 
with that organization. Mr. Parish 
entered the employ of the old New York Life 
Insurance & Trust messenger 
in 1877. This company was chartered in 1830 


service 
Company as 


and was the first corporation in the United 
States to employ the words “trust company” 
in its title. 

When Mr. Parish entered the employ of 
the former New York Life Insurance & Trust 
Company, which was merged some years ago 
with the Bank of New York, his father, the 
late Henry Parish president, an office 
which he held from 1871 to 1916 when he 
became chairman of the board. The son, 
whose fiftieth anniversary of service wa 
toasted the other day, went through various 
desks, became secretary in 1889; 
secretary in 1893 and has been vice-president 
since 1900, retaining that title following the 
merger with the old Bank of New York. 
Which traces its history back to 1784. 


was 


assistant 
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QUESTIONNAIRE ON 


WILLS AND ESTATES SHOWS 


GREAT NEED OF TRUST SERVICE 


BULK OF LIFE INSURANCE WITHOUT FIDUCIARY PROTECTION 


J. P. HESS 
Trust Officer, Bankers Trust Company, Knoxville, Tenn. 


(Eprror’s NoTe: 


sufficiently indicate how great is the 


om the event of death.) 


HREE out of five 
either 


men of property 


lack any will or have home- 


made ones, if a comprehensive survey 
recently conducted in 
terion. 


Knoxville is any cri- 
Questionnaires asking various ques 
tions regarding wills and estate matters were 
sent to 2,600 of the most well-to-do residents 
and 
believe it is fair to start 
with the assumption that these 330 men who 
replied are at much interested in 
their estate affairs, if not considerably 


of this busy Tennessee City, 350 replies 


were receiyed, I 


least as 
more 
so, than the average man in the street. 

Of the 330 men who answered our ques 
tionnaire only 173 had wills, little more than 
half, 
themselves, without 


and of these 66 had drawn their wills 
submitting them to any 
competent person to make sure of their legal 
itv. One surprising “Will 
myself, I know more about it than 
One man stated that he had 
“advised by an attorney ;” that 


very reply was, 


drawn by 
an attorney.” 


een another, 


his will had been drawn by an attorney, but 
himself. It 
were 


later changed by 
that the 
manner, 

Of the 157 who had no will, 5S admitted 
that they did not know how their 
would be distributed if they should die with 
out correcting the omission. It 
to be doubted whether the 
were so familiar with the provisions of the 
law as to be sure its distribution 
exactly 
ber of 
been 


is to be hoped 


“changes” made in a legal 


estates 


is certainly 
remaining 99 


would be 
in accord with their wishes, a num 
replies such as the following having 
received: “I “10 
extent,” “All of my estate is in my 
wife’s name,” 


suppose so,” 

real 
“To my only child, I suppose.” 
“Putting It Off’’ 


Thus we see that in spite of all the educa 
tional work which has 


some 


been done on the 


The following article embodies the results of a comprehensive 
vey made recently in Knorville to ascertain how many men of property have 
how such wills were prepared and provisions for appointment of executors. The 
field for expansion of trust service and the 
more intensive educational work to induce men to provide 


SuUr- 
wills, 


replies 


made 


need of 


for proper care of their estates 


need for wills, almost one-half of the proper- 
tied class in Knoxville have no wills at all, 
one-third of the remainder drew their wills 
half of those who 
have no wills are in ignorance as to whether 
their property will be distributed as they 
would wish. They are continuing to put off 
making their wills until the last minute, and 
without that 
without supplying the lack. The attitude of 
too many is like that in the fol- 
lowing statement volunteered on one of the 
questionnaires: “J booklet on 


themselves, and at least 


it goes saying many will die 


expressed 
have your 
estate problems and realize I ought to make 
just putting 


a will, but you know how it is, 


it off like so many others, and in the 
time I may 
financial affairs.” 

Even more striking evidence of the habit 


mean- 


pass out and then—chaos in my 


found 
in the publie’s attitude toward corporate ex- 
and hundred 
twenty-six 


of procrastination, however, is to 


trustees, One and 
that a 
superior to an individual, 
held that an 


circumstances as good. 


ecutors 


believed corporate execu 
tor was definitely 
individual is 
And vet 


in spite of this definite preference for a cor 


while only 354 


under any 


porate executor and 
173 who had wills had 
pany as their executor, and only 19 had 
selected a corporate trustee. Twenty-eight 
uncertain in their 
maining 100 made no answer on this point. 

Of the thirty-four thought an indi- 
vidual under any circumstances, as good as 
a trust company, many answered as they did 
because they thought a 


trustee, only 29 of the 
named a trust com- 


were replies and the re- 


who 


small estate would 
be unable to pay the fees of a trust company. 
This is of course a very erroneous idea, as 
trust companies usually receive less than an 
individual for acting as executor and trustee. 


A large majority of those answering “yes” 





TRUST COMPANIES 


Forty-Five Years 
of Useful Service 


It has en- 


Sms 1882, when it was first established, The Toronto General 


Trusts Corporation has served the public faithfully. 


joyed years of uninterrupted loyalty from thousands of friends, 


—private individuals and business institutions. 


The demand for the 


services of a reliable and efficient Trustee has brought about the ex- 
pansion of the Corporation, until it now occupies a strong position among 


the leading financial institutions of Canada. 


The total assets under 


its administration, as at December 3lst, 1926, exceed $159,000,000.00. 
There is safety in the experience and financial strength of the ‘‘Toronto 


General.” 


Its chief function is to protect, with unimpeachable integrity, 
the trusts reposed in it by thoughtful men and women. 


Its conserva- 


tive policies are well known, its advice on financial matters is relied on. 


Fhe 
TORONTO GENERAL TRUSTS 


CORPORATION 


“‘Canada’s Oldest Trust Company’’—Established 1882 
HON. N. W. ROWELL, K. C., LLD., President 


W. G. WATSON, General Manager 


H. M. FORBES, Asst. General Manager 


TORONTO - MONTREAL - OTTAWA - WINNIPEG - SASKATOON - VANCOUVER 


stated, “In my case.” They felt that a trust 
company could handle the usual estate bet- 
ter than an individual, but their estate, being 


the one exception to the rule, could be 
handled better by an individual. 

Apparently 219 of the 330 carried life in- 
surance, and of these 207 said that it was 
payable direct to the beneficiaries. Undoubt- 
edly some of the remaining 12 have their 
policies payable to their estates, so that the 
number who have utilized life insurance 
trusts must be very small indeed. This 
shows that the field for life insurance trusts 
is still practically untouched. One very in- 
teresting coincidence is that only two or 
three of the 34 who considered an individual 
superior or equal to a trust company in 
handling an estate had any life insurance, 
one stating, “I’ve never paid for a brick in 
a life insurance company’s building.” All 
of these are undoubtedly men above middle 
age, and the old axiom, “You can’t teach an 
old dog new tricks” applies equally to the 
services of trust companies and of insurance 
companies. 


The Continental and Commercial Banks 
of Chicago conduct telegraphic transfers of 
$30,000,000 a day, or at the rate of $100,000 
a minute during banking hours. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF MIDLAND 
BANK LIMITED 

The statement of accounts of the Midland 
Bank Limited of London, England, as of 
June 30, 1927, shows the proportion of prin- 
cipal current, deposit and other 
accounts, including balance of profit and loss 
account. Coin, gold bullion, bank and cur- 
rency notes and balances with the Bank of 
England represent 15 per cent; advances to 
customers and other accounts 56.9 per cent; 
money at call and short notice 5.9 per cent; 
investments 9.6 per cent; bills discounted 
11.5 per cent; balances with, and checks in 
course of collection on other banks in Great 
Britain and Ireland, 4.6 per cent. 

The statement shows total assets of £408,- 
138,849, including £198,717,420 
customers and other accounts; £40,274,005 
bills discounted; £52,509,545 coin, gold bul- 
lion, bank and currency notes and balances 
with Bank of England and £33,469,941 invest- 
ments. Capital paid up is £12,665,798; re- 
serve fund £12,665,798; current, deposit and 
other accounts £349,460,S874. 


assets to 


advances to 


Stockholders of the Hamilton National 
Bank of New York will meet October 18th 
to vote on an increase in capital from 15,000 
to 30,000 shares. 
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The latest 
FINANCIAL 


STATEMENT 
of New Englands largest bank 


as of June 30, 1927 
e 
RESOURCES 


Cash and Due from Banks $81,909 ,954.61 

United States Securities 20,713,414.18 

Loans, Discounts & Investments 291 ,867,682.60 

Banking Houses 10,061,844.06 
Customers’ Liability Account of Accept- 

19,390,026.03 

1,112,563.68 


Total $425,055,485.16 


LIABILITIES 

Capital $20,000,000.00 
Surplus & Profits 23,471,214.80 $43,471,214.80 
Reserved for Dividend Payable July 1, 1927. . 800,000.00 
Reserves including Interest, Taxes and Un- 

earned Discount 2,538,229.71 
Deposits : 328,468,402.64 
Acceptances Executed 19 953,251.84 
Acceptances and Foreign Bills Sold 28,681,124.72 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches... 1,143 ,261.45 


Total $425,055,485.16 


ee eS ee 


NATIONAL BANK of 
BOSTON 


1784 4 2 1927 


Foreign Branches European Representatives 
Buenos Aires AND HAVANA Lonpon, Paris, Bertin 





Where hard knots come to be 
UNTIED 


NDUSTRY and commerce have hard knots to un- 
tie— intricate financial and banking problems. Step 
into the Seaboard any day. Within half an hour we may 
be called upon to. . 
—order a payment to the master of a freighter calling in Rio de Janeiro; 


—transfer Belgas to a firm in Antwerp for diamonds bought by a 
Maiden Lane dealer; 


—collect an invoice in Zagreb, Jugo-Slavia and credit the merchant 
here for the proceeds in American Dollars; 


— procure for a shipper the rated credit standing of a concern in 
Svdney, Australia; 


—make an advance to a cotton exporter in the South against a ship- 
ment to Bremen; 


—buy Guilders for a New York tobacco merchant for delivery at a 
future date: 


—cable to our correspondent in Singapore opening a credit covering 
a shipment of rubber to Akron, Ohio. 

Such all-round service requires a bank with smooth- 

running equipment and well-established connections. 

These the Seaboard has. You will find here men who 


can handle your complex as well as routine banking 


affairs with the sure touch born of long experience. 


The Seaboard National Bank 


of the City of New York 
115 Broadway Broad and Beaver Streets 24 East 45th St. 


(MAIN OFFICE) 

















COURT RULINGS INTERPRETING PROPER INVESTMENT 
OF TRUST FUNDS 


DISPOSING OF STOCK AND NON-LEGAL SECURITIES 


J. HUGO GRIMM 


Vice-President and Trust Officer, The Boatmen’s National Bank of St. Louis, Mo. and former Judge of 
the Circuit Court of St. Louis. 


(Epiror’s Nore: One of the 


most vexing questions often confronting trust officers 


is that of handling or disposing of stocks of corporations or speculative securities which 


COMPprise 


of trust. 


part of trust estates and in the 


HE POSITION of 
great responsibility, 
only the highest 


one of 
demanding not 
integrity, but diligent 
and careful attention, ability and sound judg- 


trustee is 


ment, and not infrequently much patience and 
strength of 
which he 


erty 


purpose. Of the many problems 
is called upon to meet that of prop- 
investing the funds of the trust is 
of the imporant and delicate. 

The trustee must act with the 
delity; he himself may not 
or sell to the trust 
transaction 
of the 


one 
most 
highest fi- 
purchase from 
estate, and if he does the 
may be set aside at the 


regardless of the 


request 
beneficiaries purity 
of the trustee’s motives or the fairness of the 
transaction: he 


dently 


must manage the 


wisely 


estate pru 
and 
skill not 


safely 


exercise 
trust 
must 


and must care 
only to invest the funds 
productively, but he watch 
the investments made by him and the secur- 


ities 


and 
and 
received from his grantor as well as 
those purchased by him, and dispose ef them 
and reinvest in cir- 
cumstances arise which make such course ad- 


other securities where 


\ isable. 


Primary Duties of Trustee 
At the outset let me call attention to the 
fact “That the first duties of a trustee taking 
charge of an estate is to call it in 
tory to investment. 


prepara- 
The extent to which he 


must go in calling in the estate and convert- 


ing it in investments which are legal, de- 
pends upon the provisions of the trust instru- 
ment and the law of the state in which he 
The instrument itself may authorize 
him to continue the investments made by the 
creator of the trust, or the law may authorize 
such continuance. In the absence of 


acts: 


one or 
is the duty 
in the estate and con- 


the other of such provisions, it 
of the trustee to call 


absence 
In an interesting address at the recent 
Grimm reviews recent court decisions involving this phase of 


of express direction in the instrument 

Vid-Continent Trust Conference, Mr. 
fiduciary administration.) 
vert investments which are not legal for 
trustees into which are legal. 
In the absence of specific authority he cannot 
continue an investment simply because it 
was made by the creator of the trust.” * 


investments 


If this principle were generally understood 
we would not about 
trust companies disposing of stocks and other 
non-legal securities received by them, some of 
which they would no doubt be glad to con- 
tinue to hold if they could do so without vio- 
lating their duty as The trustees 
are clothed with the power and charged with 
the duty to invest and keep safely and pro- 
ductively invested the funds of the trust in 


hear so much criticism 


trustees. 


such property and securities as are recognized 
by law as appropriate for trust funds, or 
such as are expressly authorized by the 
instrument. Parkhust vs. 
159. 


trustee 


trust Ginn 228 
Vass, 

The then first look to the 
trust instrument to determine his powers and 
rights in the matter of Where 
the trust instrument specifie yli- 
rections as to the munner of investment the 
trustee not 


must 


investments. 
contains 
such directions 


only follow 


but indeed it is his duty to do so, for surely 


may 


the grantor has the right to prescribe how 
the property given by him shall be invested. 
In some cases the language of the instrument 
doubt as to the 
the donor to require the trustee 


invest 


is so clear as to leave no 
intention of 
to make 
in his 


those 


investments or to 

discretion in securities other than 
regarded as legal securities for trust 
investment. In many instruments, however, 
the language is not 
struction 


specific 


clear and judicial 
necessary. It may be 


con- 


becomes 


*McKinney on “Liabilities of Trustees for Investments.”’ 
Page 1, Section 2. 
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stated as a general principle that in order to 
justify a trustee in investing in securities 
other than prescribed by statute or 
permitted by the court decisions his power 
to do so must clearly and unequivocally ap- 
pear from the language of the trust 
ment. 
it was 


those 


instru- 
I recall a case in New Jersey in which 
held that the discretion given the 
trustee to invest in securities was merely a 
discretion to from the classes of 
curities recognized by the courts as proper 
securities for trust investments. 

Where the trust instrument does not clear- 
ly give the trustee power to exercise his dis- 
eretion in making 


choose se- 


non-legal investments, a 


situation which very frequently arises, he 
must limit himself to what may be called 
legal investments, and the question then 


arises what are generally regarded as legal 
investments for trust funds the 


by 
in the absence of statutes. 


courts 
Investments Legal in All States 

The courts quite generally agree that in 
all but exceptional cases a trustee may invest 
trust funds in the following classes of secu 
rities, to-wit: 

1.—United and state and 
county bonds of the state where the trust is 
created, and generally he may invest in bonds 
issued by other states of the Union. 

2.—He may invest in first mortgages or 
unincumbered property, but he must see that 
the title to the property is good, the property 
must be located in the state where the trust 
is to be administered, the mortgage must be 
a first lien 
more than 


States bonds, 


and the investment must not 
50% or at the most 662/3% of 
the appraised value of the property. 

A trustee may 
Without laying himself open to charge of 
having failed to exercise proper care, pru- 
dence and diligence, unless in the case of a 
particular security it is generally known or 
readily ascertainable by inquiry that circum- 
stances exist which impair its 


be 


invest in such securities 


value. 

Investing Trust Funds in Stocks 
A very important and interesting question 
which has frequently engaged the attention 
of the courts is whether a trustee 
the absence of express authority given by 
the trust instrument or the statute invest 
trust funds in stocks of corporations. Much 
has been said and written on both sides of 
the question and the courts have expressed 
divergent views on the subject. 
of the courts have held 
courts that the 
such stocks in 


may in 


The majority 
with the New York 
investment by a trustee in 
unwarranted, that a trustee 
so investing must be regarded as a matter of 
law as not having exercised due care 


and 
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diligence in so investing the trust fund. 


On 
the other hand, the courts of Massachusetts 


and several other states have declined to 
adopt this principle and take the position that 
an investment by a trustee in corporate stocks 
may or may not be justified, depending upon 
circumstances. 

An excellent review of the law on this sub- 
ject, its development and the reasoning un- 
derlying the two opposing doctrines will be 
found in an opinion of the Supreme Court 
of Michigan which I shall now read. 
The case I refer to is In re Buhl’s Estate, 
211 Mich. 124, decided 1920, and the opinion 
is written by Judge Sharpe. I quote: 

“In jurisdictions, the discretion to 
exercised by a trustee is regulated by 
statute or by decisions of the court and con- 
fined within strict The early English 
cases seem to have been decided on the test 


from 


some 
be 


limits. 
of the good faith of the trustee, it being said 


by Lord Hardwicke in Earl of 
Plymouth (1 Dick. 120), ‘if there is no mala 


Knight vs. 


fides, nothing willful in the conduct of the 
trustee, the court will always fayor him,’ ” 
In later years, due, as some of the text 


book writers suggest, to the increase of Gov- 
ernment securities, these courts disapproved 
of investments in other than such securities, 
or mortgages on 


liament 


real estate. By act of par- 
(22 and 23 Vict. ch. 35 and 24 Vict. 
ch. 38) trustees were authorized to invest in 
stock of the bank of England or of Ireland, 


or upon mortgages on freehold or copyhold 
estates, as well as in public funds. Lewin 
on Trusts (7th Ed.) pp. 282-3, 287. 


The New York Rule 

The exercise of good faith and sound judg- 
ment seems to have been the test in New York 
in the early days, but that court, in King vs. 
Talbot 40 N. Y. 76 in an exhaustive opinion 
written by Judge Woodruff, while asserting 
that the “inquiry, there, is * * * ‘Has the 
administration of the trust created **** been 
governed by fidelity, diligence and prudence”, 
and adding that ‘the just and true rule is, 
that the trustee is bound to employ such dili- 


gence and such prudence in the care and 
management as, in general, prudent men of 
discretion and intelligence in such matters 


employ in their own like affairs,’ holds that; 
‘This necessarily excludes all speculation, all 
investment uncertain and doubtful 
rise in the market, and, of course, everything 
that does not take into view the nature and 
object of the trust, and the consequences of 
a mistake in the selection of the investment 
to be made.” 


for an 


He further says it is not “within any just 
idea of prudence to place the principal of the 
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fund in a condition in which it is necessarily 
exposed to the hazard of loss, or gain, accord- 
ing to the success or failure of the enterprize 
in which it is embarked.” While conceding 
that men of the highest prudence do invest 
their personal funds in the stocks of private 
corporations, he suggests that this is done in 
the hope of profitable returns and, while they 
may lawfully so invest their private funds “at 
hazard,” in the affairs of a trust they may 
not.” He concludes that an investment in 
the stock of certain railroads and a canal 
company was not permitted by the terms of 
the trust. We have referred to and quoted 
from this case at length because it may well 
be said to have established what is known 
as the New York rule, which has been sub- 
stantially followd by courts of last resort in 


several states. 


The Massachusetts Rule 


The Supreme Court of Massachusetts had 


occasion to pass on the question at an early 


day in the case of Havard College vs. Amory 
9 Pick. 446 and therein states what is spoken 
of as the rule. In that 
an investment of a trust fund in stock of an 
insurance company was held to be a 
exercise of discretion by a trustee. 


Massachusetts case 
proper 
At pages 
460-1 the court said: “If the public funds are 
resorted to, what becomes of the capital when 
the credit of the government shall be so much 
impaired as it was at the close of the last 
war? Investments on mortgage of real estate 
are not always safe. Its value fluctuates 
more perhaps than the capital of an insur- 
ance stock. 

“Again, the title to real estate, after most 
eareful investigation, may be involved, and 
ultimately fail, and so the capital which 
was originally supposed to be as firm as the 
earth itself, will be dissolved. 

“All that can be required of a trustee to in- 
vest, is, that he shall conduct himself faith- 
fully, and exercise a sound discretion. He is 
to observe how men of prudence, and dis- 
and intelligence manage their own 
affairs, not in regard to speculation, but in 
regard to the permament disposition of their 
funds, considering the probable income as 
well as probable safety of the capital in- 
vested.” 


cretion 


Since that decision investment of trust 
funds in dividend paying stocks and interest 
bearing bonds of corporations other than 
municipal have been approved in the follow- 
ing Lovell vs. Minot 20 Pick. 116; 
grown vs. French 125 Mass. 410; Dickinson’s 
ease 152 Mass. 184; Kimball vs. Whitney 
233 Mass. 321. 


A comparison of the rulings of the New 


cases. 


COMPANIES 


York and the Massachusetts courts and of 
the language used by them respectively will, 
I believe, disclose that there is no disagree- 
ment between them as to the underlying 
principle with respect to the duties of a trustee 
in the matter of investing trust funds; both 
courts point out his duty to invest as dis- 
tinguished from speculating; both recognize 
his duty to be diligent, careful and prudent, 
and hold him to such knowledge as is fairly 
available. The difference is in the applica- 
tion of these principles, the New York court 
holding as a matter of law that the purchase 
of stocks in a private corporation is a spec- 
ulation and cannot under any circumstances 
be justified as an investment, whereas the 
Massachusetts court takes the position thai 
stock in a private corporation is not 
sarily speculative but 
vestment. It 


neces- 
may be a sound in- 
is quite evident that the New 
York rule makes for certainty and to this ex- 
tent is a boon to the trustee, but on the other 
hand will probably work a reduced income to 
the beneficiaries of the trusts. 

If it were true that all 
speculative and less secure as investments 
than loans on real estate mortgages, or gov- 
ernment, state or muncipal corporations the 
greater security of the latter might well be 
regarded as fully compensating for the smal- 
ler yield, but this is a matter upon which 
there might well be some difference of opin- 
ion. That there 
which are safer as 
county real estate 
will hardly be denied. But, whatever one’s 
individual view may be as to the respective 
merits of the New York and the Massachu- 
setts rules, a trustee who wishes to be on the 
safe side will carefully avoid the purchase 
of corporate stocks if the trust estate is being 
administered in a state in which the New 
York rule is followed, unless expressly di- 
rected or authorized by the trust instrument. 


stocks are 


are some corporate stocks 


investments than 


mortgage 


some 


bonds or loans 


Regulation by Statute 

Many states of the Union have undertaken 
to regulate by statute the investment of trust 
funds in where the trust instrument 
fails to give specific authority, some of these 
statutes, like that of New Hampshire allow- 
ing a wide range of investments, others like 
that of Pennsylvania restricting them to prac- 
tically those permitted by the courts in the 
absence of statutes, the provisions of the other 
states following in 


cases 


between these extremes. 
Many permit investments in stocks of certain 
But even where in- 
vestments in stocks are permitted the trustee 
should not only make diligent inquiry as to 
their safety and desirablity as investments, 
but should avoid investing a large portion of 


classes of corporations. 
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his fund in any particular stock or in differ 
ent stocks, for the courts would no doubt con- 


demn as unwise and imprudent the placing 
of “too many eggs in one basket.” 


Reference 
paratively 
Court 


may also be 


recent 


made to a 
decision of the Supreme 
of the neighboring State of Wisconsin, 
as illustrating the attitude of courts towards 
trustees, 


com 


and particularly corporate fiduc- 
iaries. (In re Allis Estate 209 N. W. 945- 
1/26/26.) The trustees had purchased 1,150 
shares of the preferred stock of the C. M. 


& St. P. R. R. at $161 per share and 75 shares 
of the stock of a public utility company of 


Milwaukee at $75 per share. The railroad 
discontinued the payment of dividends and 
the stock suffered a violent decline in price, 
and the price of the utility stock also de- 
clined, although it continued to pay its divi 


dends and was in a sound financial condi- 
tion. It was sought to hold the trustees for 
the loss resulting from their retaining these 
stocks. 

The will granted the trustees full power 
to invest the estate and to continue it “as** 
invested at the time of my death** or to 
change such investment’ and this was held 


to authorize the investment by 
in the stocks in question. 


investment in 


the trustees 
At the time of the 
the railroad stock such invest- 
ment was authorized by statute, but later the 
statute was repealed. The court held that the 
repeal of the statute notice to the 
trustees, and that holding the stock thereafter 
until it had greatly depreciated in value made 
a prima facie case against them. However, 
the court decided that the trustees had 
shown that they had exercised proper care, 
diligence and prudence in continuing to hold 
the stock, and relieved the trust company of 
liability. 


Was a 


Significance of Wisconsin Ruling 
Now notice what the court decided in pas- 
sing on this case. 


1—A trustee must exercise a high degree 
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of fidelity, diligence, and ability, especially 


when the trustee is a company organized to 
care for trust estates, holding itself out as 
possessing special skill and making an ade- 
quate charge therefor 


2.—The statute making certain stocks a 
investment for trust funds did not re 
lieve the trustee from the duty of exercising 
a high lili 
determining 


legal 


degree of diligence 


whether te 


and prudence in 


continue such in 
vestment. 

3.—It is not enough 
prudent in maki 
must 


that 
investment, 
informed 


the trustees were 
gy an but 


and be 


they 


keep themselves pru 


dent in 

+.—In 
depreciation in 
funds 


retaining it 


determining trustee’s liability for 


value of in which trust 


stock 


were invested, the administration of 


the estate must be viewed in the light of the 
trustee’s powers under the will as well as 
his duties and liabilities imposed by law; 
that trustees at not exempt from = strict 


rules respecting their duties and responsibil- 
ities without clear and unequivocal statement 
of such intent by the 
creating and 

5.—And 
unequivocally 


maker of the instrument 
evidencing it. 

the will clearly and 
the broadest diser 
trustees it is their duty 
a reasonable and not an arbitrary 


even where 
conters 
tionary power on the 
to exercise 
discretion. 
In the course of 
phasizes the duty 


its opinion the court em- 
of those making it a 
fiduciaries, and 


busi- 
holding them- 
selves out as possessing special qualifications 
as such to exercise a high degree of fidelity, 
vigilance and ability. 


ness to act as 


Standing Investment Committees 

No reputable and responsible bank or trust 
company will complain of this requirement. 
We do claim that we possess special skill, 
facilities for information not available to the 
average person, and that we act with fidelity 
and vigilance, and if it is generally known 
and understood, that we only claim to 


not 
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AN OPPORTUNITY FOR TRUST 
DEPARTMENT EXECUTIVE 


M AN wanted for Trust Department 
in large Los Angeles Bank. Must 
have legal training and business ex- 
perience. Personality, progressiveness 
and the ability to handle the public 
must rank high. Executive qualifica- 
tions are a major requirement. In reply 
give full particulars as to age, past 
experience and connections, and send 
photograph. 
Address X Y, 
Trust Companies Magazine, 


55 Liberty St., New York. 


render the highest character of trust service, 
but that the courts exact of us in particular 
a “high degree of fidelity, vigilance and abil- 
ity’ this can only 
vantage. 


redound to our own ad 

Another point which the court very properly 
emphasizes is that when the question of dis- 
posing of the came up the corporate 
trustee appointed an investigating committee 
composed of men of large experience and 
undoubted financial abilty, and that it acted 
upon the recommendations of that committee 
made after careful 
thus gives recognition to the wisdom of the 
practice of banks and trust companies in 
maintaining standing investment committees 
composed of men of financial experience to 
pass upon all investments of trust funds. 

If I were asked to sum up in succinct form 
what the courts require of a trustee I should 
say that the trustee in 
must act honestly, 
form himself about 


stock 


investigation. The court 


making 
exercise due 
the securities, and to in- 
telligently and wisely select the investments, 
and thereafter informed about 
with the conserving the trust estate 
so as to be able to turn it over to the bene- 
ficiaries at the proper time, in full and un- 
imparied, in the meantime fair 
ind reasonable return on investments. 


investments 
eare to in- 


keep them, 


view of 


securing a 
the 


The Columbus Trust Company has opened 
for business at Seventh avenue and Cutler 
in Newark, N. J. Arthur P. Dickinson 
is vice-president. 


street, 


The Newtown Trust Company has opened 
for business at 


Newtown, Pa., with capital 
of $125,000 and surplus $25,000. 

The Union Bank and Trust Company has 
been organized at Cleburne, Tex., and re- 
eently opened for business with capital of 
$100,000. It will take over the assets of the 
Farmers & Merchants National Bank. 


Seattle Title Trust 
Company 
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SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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Secretary 
. Secretary 
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specialize in tru 


HISTORY OF THE WACHOVIA BANK 
AND TRUST COMPANY 

The current issue of the 
the Wachovia Bank Trust 
Wachovia, N. C., contains an interesting ac- 
count of the career and progress of that or- 
ganization which was chartered in 1891. How 
the Wachovia 


house organ of 


and Company of 


has grown is evidenced by 
comparative figures which show increase in 
1901 from $986,000 to $44,- 
representing 14.23 cent of the 
of all state banks and trust 
panies in the State of North Carolina. Col. 
F. H. Fries, who organized the trust com- 
pany, has been president continuously. In 
1903 offices were opened in Asheville, Salis- 
bury and High Point and in 1922 the Ra- 
leigh office opened. The chronology 
shows a number of banks which were taken 
Col. Fries, the president, was presi- 
dent of the North Carolina Bankers Associa- 
tion in 1904 and in 1921 was president of the 
Trust Company Division of the 
Bankers Association. 


resources since 


665,000, per 


resources com- 


was 


over. 


American 


The fifth mid-year meeting of the Western 
division of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States will be held in 
Hawaii, January 21 and 23, 1928. 


Honolulu, 
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NEILL ALEXANDER McMILLAN 

The recent death of Neill Alexander Me- 
Millan, chairman of the board of directors of 
the First National Bank of St. Louis and for 
many years the guiding head of the St. Louis 
Union Trust Company prior to the affiliation 
with the First National, marks the passing of 
one of the most influential and constructive 
leaders in the financial and banking develop- 
ment of St. Louis and of the Southwest. His 
death is mourned not only because of his 
achievements and rare executive talents but 
also because of the engaging qualities of his 
personality. 

Mr. MeMillan was born in Coosa County, 
Ala., and after completing his education was 
engaged in the wholesale and retail grocery 
business in Waxahachie, Tex. He soon be- 
came interested in following a_ banking 
eareer and in 1881 organized the private 
banking firm of Patrick McMillan & Com- 
pany. in the same town. In 1882 he founded 
the First National Bank of Waxahachie and 
in 1SS7 he came to Dallas and organized the 
National Exchange Bank of that city, serv- 
ing as cashier until he came to St. Louis in 
1897. There he became treasurer of the 
Union Trust Company and when that com- 
pany was merged in 1892 into the St. Louis 
Union Trust Company, he became vice-presi- 
dent. 

Mr. McMillan was made president of the 
St. Louis Union Trust Company in 1909 and 
held that office until 1919 when the St. Louis 
Trust Company became affiliated with the 
First National Bank, continuing as chair- 
man of the board of the trust company, and 
one of the executive managers of the First 
National. After the death of Walker Hill, 
Mr. McMillan was selected chairman of the 
board of the First National. Among other 
posts held by Mr. McMillan were those of 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & Gary Railroad, direc- 
tor and chairman of the New Orleans, Texas 
& Mexico Railroad;-vice-president of the 





West Texas Abstract and Guaranty Com- 
pany; chairman of the Texas Electric Rail- 
way; director of the Dallas Securities Com- 
pany and treasurer of the Bogey Investment 
Company. During the World War, Mr. Me- 
Millan was chairman of the finance com- 
mittee of the St. Louis Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross and rendered valuable sery- 
ices in connection with Liberty Loan drives 


TRIBUTE TO LATE WILLIAM B. CLARK 

A heartfelt tribute was paid to the memory 
and career of the late William B. Clark, who 
died on August 6th in his eighty-seventh 
year, by the directors of the A®Stna (Fire) 
Insurance Company which he served for al 
most 60 years and of which he was president 
from 1892 to January, 1923, when he became 
chairman of the board. The _ resolutions 
adopted by the board recited the valuable 
services rendered by Mr. Clark, not only in 
placing the 4tna among the greatest insur- 
ance organizations, but in exerting a con- 
structive influence in the field of fire insur- 
ance generally. The resolution reads in part: 

“He survived by many years most of his 
early associates among the officers and di- 
rectors of the company, but upon the com- 
pletion of 50 years service to this company 
it was his privilege to hear from those then 
living their tribute to his ability, fidelity and 
steadfast courage which through all the vicis- 
situdes of half a century preserved the high 
and honorable reputation of this company, 
and to receive their congratulations on the 
remarkable success which distinguished his 
administration and their felicitations that in 
all their personal relations, by his unfailing 
courtesy and consideration, he won not only 
their respect and confidence, but their sin- 
cere and lasting affection. The care and 
consideration shown to Mr. Clark in his later 
years by everyone connected with the com- 
pany is evidence of the affectionate regard 
felt for him by those with whom he came in 
daily contact.” 
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VITAL CONSIDERATIONS IN ACCEPTANCE AND PER- 
FORMANCE OF TRUSTEESHIP UNDER 
CORPORATE MORTGAGES 


WHEN TRUST INDENTURES CALL FOR CAREFUL SCRUTINY AND 
PROTECTIVE SAFEGUARDS 


LEWIS K. WALKER 
Vice-President, Guardian Trust Company of Detroit 








(Epiror’s Nore: The vast volume of corporate securities over which trust companies 
exercise fiduciary obligations and custody imposes responsibilities which call for exceeding 
care in the acceptance of such business and close attention to the workable provisions 
of the indenture. Mr. Walker, in his instructive paper before the recent Mid-Continent 
Trust Conference, devotes his discussion to some practical phases of the subject.) 

N the last generation corporations have be- In some of the recent mortgages it is pro- 
come a dominating factor in business and Vided that material changes in the provisions 
the use of trust companies as corporate Ff the mortgage, not including, however, 
S, terms of payment and interest rates, may be 
made upon the written approval of the hold- 
ers of a specified percentage—SO per cent 


trustees has been growing constantly. 
long as the funds needed by corporations 


could be supplied by one or a few lenders, : 
As or 90 per cent of the outstanding bonds. In 


considering this provision the mortgage 


mortgages to a trustee were unnecessary. 


large corporations became common and the me : 
should specifically provide that no change 


wealth of the country increased and investors ‘ : Sie * 
will be made which will definitely affect the 


sought an outlet for their funds, it became 
essential to set up machinery by which nu- 
merous lenders all over the country could 
participate in loans and receive an accredited 
evidence of the corporation’s indebtedness. 


~ 


Specific Acceptance Requirements 

In considering the essential safeguards 
affecting each of these trusteeships there are 
certain general and likewise specific require- 
ments which apply to each class. The trus- 
tee should first satisfy itself as to the char- 
acter and reliability of the management and 
the reasonable expectancy of success in its 
operations. The next requirement is that 
the name of the bonds should specifically set 
forth the kind of a mortgage which it pur- 
ports to be. There are first, second, first and 
refunding, general, prior lien, leasehold mort- 
gages, ete. If, for example, the mortgage 
states that it is a first mortgage careful ex- 
amination should be made to see that the 
lien covered by the indenture really is first 
in every respect. 


While the legality of a trust mortgage and 
its sufficiency in law is passed upon by the 
attorney, it is the function of the trustee to 
see that the terms of the mortgage are “work- 
able” and that all contingencies are provided 
for in a manner which will insure a minimum 
of friction in the administration of the trust. 


Lewis K. WALKER 
Vice-president, Guardian Trust Company of Detroit 
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interest of the bondholders without their 
unanimous consent. It is often discovered 
after the bonds are distributed that some 
part of the mortgage is impracticable or is 
working an unnecessary hardship on the bor- 
rowing corporation and unless the mortgage 
contains such special authority the mortgagor 
may find itself faced with a situation requir- 
ing it to default its indebtedness. The trus- 
tee cannot give such consent without taking 
upon itself risk, for no matter how 
confident it may be at the time that the pro- 
posed change is for the benefit of the bond- 
holder as well as the operating company, the 
bondholder may later prove that he has sus- 
tained a loss and may hold the trustee to a 
strict accounting. The risk of censure for a 
breach of trust is of paramount consideration. 


some 


Attention to Details 

Attorneys sometimes omit from the instru- 
ment the details of any matter which is cov- 
ered by known rules of law, on the theory 
that no dispute can arise concerning such 
points for that The flaw in this 
theory is the fact that most laymen are not 
familiar with rules of law and that 
arguments frequently which require 
opinions of counsel for their determination 
but which could have been avoided by care- 
ful attention to such details in the mortgage. 
It is the duty—as well as the great advan- 
tage—of the trustee to see that such situa- 
tions are covered in detail wherever possible. 

A typical example is the 
detail required in setting forth the manner 
of calling bonds for redemption to stop the 
running of interest. A well-drawn mortgage 
specifies in particular the manner of pub- 
lishing notice, the contents of such notice, the 
length and time of its publication and the 
procedure of the trustee with regard to bonds 
not presented for redemption. 

A point not always so well covered is the 
detail of enabling the trustee to discharge 
the mortgage promptly to facilitate necessary 
refinancing without waiting for the next 
interest date. By a simple provision the 
trustee may discharge the mortgage upon 
receipt of notice of redemption of all out- 
standing bonds, together with funds sufficient 
to redeem them on the next redemption date, 
without waiting for the publication of notice 
of redemption and thereafter the holders of 
bonds look no longer to the property pledged 
but to funds in the hands of the trustee. 

Consider also the subsequent 
bonds under so=called “open-end” or 
Endless arguments and delays 
are almost certain to ensue unless the mort- 


reason. 


such 
arise 


minuteness of 


issues of 
“series” 


mortgages, 


gage specifies in minute detail the documents 


before addi- 
This is one place 


to be received by the trustee 
tional bonds are certified. 
where the favorite phrase “satisfactory to 
the trustee” is a liability instead of an 
asset, as it opens the door to recriminations 
and charges of partiality. 


Protective Provisions 

The usual conditions of the issue of fur- 
ther bonds are the purchase or construction 
of additional properties or improvements 
which increase the security of the bondholders 
and therefore justify a further issue, and it 
is the moral—if not the legal—duty of the 
trustee to see that the bondholders are fully 
protected in this regard. To this end it is 
customary to specify in detail what 
of property (real or personal) may be added 
as security, the means of subjecting them to 
the lien of the mortgage, the ratio of net 
earnings to bonds outstanding, the proofs to 
be required by the trustee as to the value of 
the additional security, and the 
thereof which determines the 
additional bonds to be certified. Each of 
these will vary according to 
whether the new property is land newly pur- 
buildings machinery in- 
stalled, franchises acquired or intangible as 
sets patents, will, 
quired or transferred to capital account, or 
whether it is 
bonds of 


classes 


percentage 
amount of 


requirements 


chased, erected, 


such as good etc.—ae 


such as stocks or 
other companies, 
pledged as collateral. The possibilities are 
and it would be futile to attempt 
even an outline of the requirements of such 
a mortgage. 


securities 
subsidiary or 


endless, 


may be said that for each 


In general it 


class of additional security contemplated, the 


mortgage should provide that at the time 
when certification of additional bonds is re 
quested, the trustee must be furnished with 
specified proofs that the property has 
acquired and subjected to the lien of the 
mortgage (by supplemental mortgage if nec- 
duly appraised 
sufficient to 
bond 


been 


essary) and that its cost or 


value—whichever is lower—is 


justify the proposed increase in the 
issue, and not diminish the security of the 
obligations then outstanding. This problem 
particularly intricate in the 
of holding companies which issue bonds on 
the security of the assets of the various com 
panies whose hold or control, 
and in many desirable to 
assure continuity of policy by means of vot 
ing trusts. 


becomes case 


stocks 


they 


causes it becomes 


Sinking Funds 
The sinking fund requires careful consid 
eration. The times and amounts (or meth 
ods of calculating amounts) of sinking fund 
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payments must be detailed beyond possibility 
of argument, and the methods, times and 
purposes of application of the fund should 
forth that the trustee will be un- 
der no necessity of looking to any 
protection in applying’ such 
If “market value” is referred to, 
the name of the exchange or market 
value is to be determined, or 
manner of determining 
should always be specified. 

well standardized regard 
ing the provisions for lost or mutilated bonds. 
A bank in a country town was 
robbed and efforts to locate the 
stolen were without success. 
rally sought a duplicate 
indebtedness which it 
question 


be so set 
outside 
source for 
amounts. 
where 
such some 


other such value, 


Indentures are 


recently 
securities 

The bank natu- 
evidence of the 
previously held. The 

stolen bond a_ lost 
Counsel differ as to whether or not 
a bond stolen is the same as a bond lost, and 
a prudent trustee will require that this point 
be covered in the mortgage. Provisions for 
indemnity and proof of loss have been pretty 
well standardized and 
without 
thefts of 


lance on the 


arose was a 


bond ? 


will cover the stolen 
change, but the 
securities 


bond increase in 


suggests increased vigi 
part of trustee to prevent 


to it whenever possible. 


loss 
Provisions for the exchange of 
one denomination for 
amounts of 
upon 


bonds of 
equal aggregate 
other denominations 
expenses and a small fee 
are beneficial to the bondholder in that they 
eliminate any discussion of the terms upon 


bonds of 
payment of 


which such exchanges are to be made. 


Registration of Bonds 
Registration of bonds as to principal only 
is a well standardized practice about which 
little need be said except, perhaps, that mis- 
cellaneous writing in the registration blanks 
of the bond 
Statement 


itself can be discouraged 
near the blank that “Nothing can 
be written on this bond except by an officer 
of (the trustee) 


pairing its negotiability.” 


by a 


without im 
This last phrase 
may not influence all of the people who like 
to see their names written everywhere, but 
it suggests caution. 

If the mortgage provides for full registra- 
tion of bonds by detaching all unmatured 
coupons at the time of registration, it should 
also provide for issuance of 


new coupon 


bonds in exchange upon demand; but if pro- 
vision is made for a separate form of fully 


registered bond without which is 
interchangeable with coupon bonds, that the 


serial 


coupons, 


numbers of the coupon bonds in lieu 
of which such fully registered bond is issued 


should be specified in the 


registered bond 


COMPANIES 


with a statement that the same coupon bonds 
will be reissued in exchange on demand. 

Execution of bonds by present, past or 
future officers of a corporate mortgagor adds 
little to the length of the mortgage and often 
prevents troublesome delays in cases of death 
or incapacity. In long-term issues it is also 
advisable to provide for certification by suc- 
cessor trustees without reprinting the bonds 
as it not infrequently occurs that the name 
of the trustee changes by merger, 
or otherwise. 


succession 


Leasehold Mortgages 

In leasehold mortgages, the entire security 
for the bonds often depends upon full ob- 
servance of the terms of the underlying lease 
or leases, and the trustee should assure itself 
that the covenants for such observance are 
ironclad and that the provisions for fulfill- 
ment are such as to be available in time to 
prevent a forfeiture of the lease by the 
An acknowledgment by the lessor of 
notice of the rights of the trustee and an 
give notice of default to the 
forfeiture 


less¢ a 


agreement to 
before beginning 
ings are highly desirable. 
A manufacturing concern 
able site pledged its fixed 
funded indebtedness. The mortgage con- 
tained the usual provision that the lien 
thereof would attach to after acquired prop- 
erty. In the course of the 
found it 
branches not only in 
was located but 
Later it 
changes in 


trustee proceed- 


valu 


secure 


owning a 


assets to 


corporation’s 
necessary to establish 
the city in which it 
throughout the state. 
advisable, by reason of 
localities, to sell 
Reference to the 


business it 


also 
became 
these 
mortgage dis- 
closed that the instrument contained no pro- 
vision for the 


some of 
branches. 
release of separate parcels. 
The original mortgage, while exactly drawn 
in the first instance to cover the single prop- 
erty owned, broad enough to cover 
the future activities of the corporation. 


was not 


If the mortgage covers several parcels of 
land which are not used as a 
single parcel, provision should be made for 
parcels from the lien of the 
Perhaps the most satisfactory 
way is to include in the mortgage a schedule 
of release prices for each parcel, but in case 
of serial steady redemption by 
operation of a sinking fund the mortgagor 
may prefer a schedule of percentages of the 
then outstanding provision for 
releases at prices determined by an indepen- 
dent appraisal. In any case the trustee 
must protect itself by requiring that the 
amounts to be paid to it for releases are 
fixed or to be fixed in specified ways which 


necessarily 
releases of 
mortgage. 


bonds or 


bonds or a 
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will eliminate any argument or appeal to the 
courts. The disposition to be made of mon- 
eys received for releases (or for properties 
taken by condemnation proceedings) should 
also be specified in detail. 


Insurance Clauses 

An insurance clause should be insisted 
upon where there is insurable property cov- 
ered in the mortgage and the trustee must 
see that it is furnished in proper amounts 
and forms and properly shows the interest 
of the trustee. Perhaps the most common 
provision is that insurance against fire, light- 
ning and tornado shall be earried to the full 
amount of the bonds or to the full insurable 
value of the trust estate, 
and that 
bomb insurance 


whichever is lower, 
plate-glass, elevator, boiler and 
shall be carried to the ex- 
tent usual in similar business adventures. In 
construction 
ried on all 


loans, insurance should be e¢ar- 
material delivered the job” 
and increased progressively as the building 
rises until it reaches the limit set. 

Insurance against public liability 
workmen’s compensation and against 
of use of the mortgaged premises is becom- 
ing more popular, and may well be included 
in the terms of the trust deed. During the 
entire life of the mortgage, the trustee must 
see that all insurance called for by the 
mortgage is maintained by the mortgagor 
and as a general rule the policies are de- 
posited with the trustee. 

Another point which requires 
specification is the handling of 
moneys in case of loss. 


“on 


and 


loss 


minute 
insurance 
Of course, the pre- 
sumption is that the mortgagor will restore 
the property but are not uncommon 
where for some this is not 
Therefore, in 


sions 


cases 
reason done. 
addition to the usual provi- 
for the application of the insurance 
proceeds to such restoration, with due pre- 
cautions for maintenance of 
prevention of mechanics’ 


security 
liens it is 


and 
worth 


while to have provisions for restoration by 
the trustee—if it so 


elects or is requested 
by the bondholders—or for the application 
of the insurance to the redemption of bonds 
if the trustee does not undertake such 
toration. 


res- 


The mortgage should provide that in case 
of failure of the mortgagor to maintain 
proper insurance, the trustee may provide it, 
and have a paramount lien on the trust es- 
tate for all moneys so advanced. It is also 
usual to release the trustee from any duty 
to collect insurance moneys in case of loss 
and authorize the trustee to consent to any 
settlement made by the mortgagor with any 
insurer. 


TRUST COMPANIES 


Default of Mortgagor 

The remedies of the trustee upon default 
of the mortgagor will necessarily vary ac- 
cording to the laws of the states, but in gen- 
eral they should include all remedies allowed 
by the laws of the jurisdiction with a specific 
provision that no one remedy is intended to 
be exclusive of any other. In the 
property intended for rental purposes, a 
power given the trustee to take possession 
and collect rents, if lawful, is perhaps one 
of the and most recent protections to 
bondholders. Under this provision the trus- 
tee can take immediate possession in event 
of default 
of the property 


case of 


best 


and thereby secure the benefits 
to the bondholders. This is 
especially advantageous if congestion in the 
courts makes foreclosure a long-drawn-out 
procedure. A recent law in Michigan vali 
dating such powers has decimated the ranks 
of defaulters among apartment house owners. 

Practically jurisdiction now has 
some form of “Blue Sky Law” which limits 
the sale of 


every 


securities to those approved by 
official 
elected for that purpose. 
for debate as to the duty of the trustee in 
this connection, no fiduciary company can 
afford to name linked with any 
form of securities, and it is a 
simple matter to require proof that all neces- 
sary applications to any such official or com 
mission have been made and approved. 

The order for certification and delivery of 
the bonds and the receipt to be taken by the 
trustee for them should be carefully com- 
pared with the provisions of the trust mort 
and made to correspond 
every particular, as even a slight deviation 
in this detail serious. In construc- 
tion mortgages, the delivery of the bonds is 
usually conditioned upon payment to the 
trustee of a specified sum to be held by it 
pending completion of the construction work. 


some commission or appointed or 


While there is room 


have its 
“wildeat”’ 


gage 


therewith in 


may be 


Trustee Clause and Documents Required 

“Concerning the trustee” clause is probably 
the most carefully scrutinized article in the 
trust mortgage the trustee’s point of 
view. Having chosen as trustee be- 
cause it is worthy of trust, the trustee should 
in this article be vested with broad powers 
and full discretion and be protected against 
liability against errors of judgment, etc., 
“except for its willful misconduct or 
Unless such powers and 
protection are given, the trustee cannot effi- 
ciently meet the various situations which 
arise in the execution of the trust. 

After the form of the mortgage has been 
approved and an opinion of counsel on the 


from 
been 


own 


gross negligence.” 
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A Leading New England Bank 


Ample resources, world-wide connec- 
tions, and nearly a century’s experi- 
ence combine to make this bank an 
unusually desirable correspondent. 


Your New England Business 


ORIGINAL CHARTER 
ieee 


Is Invited 


THE 


ATLANTIC NATIONAL BANK 


OF 


BOSTON 


Resources $125,000,000 


title of ihe trust estate received, the duty 
devolves upon the trustee of gathering up all 
loose ends te form a complete trust file. 
The documents usually required are the 
following: 
1. If a foreign 
mestication in the 


corporation, proof of do- 
state where it is 
mortgaged 


doing 
business and the 
cated. 

2. Financial statement of the corporation 
showing assets and liabilities, also a state- 
ment of earnings and expenses for the past 
five years, 


property is lo- 


5. A certified copy of appraisal 
reliable architects or 


made by 
engineers, or if not 
obtainable, an affidavit of president and/or 
two directors of the corporation showing a 
fair and reasonable value of the 
mortgaged. 

4. Certified copy of the 
amendments thereto, 

5. Certified copy of the by-laws as of the 
date of the mortgage. 

6. Certified copy of minutes of directors’ 
meeting electing the present officers. 

7. Certified copy of the resolution of the 
directors and stockholders authorizing the 
bond issue. 

8S. Certificate 
signed by 


property 


charter with all 


showing that each 
officers of the corporation 


bond 
with 


the seal atiached is signed in genuine hand- 
writing of officers purporting to have signed 
same and that seal affixed is the corporate 
seal of the corporation. 

9. Opinion of counsel that the corporation 
has legal existence and incorporation, that 
the proceeding authorizing the mortgage and 
bond issue were according to law, that the 
bonds and coupons are legal in 
form and that when duly executed they will 
be valid and binding obligations of the cor- 
poration. 

10. Abstracts of title and opinion from 
counsel showing that the mortgage is the 
kind of a lien that it purports to be. 

11. Certified underlying mort- 
gages, if any, and certificate as to outstand- 
ing bond issues thereunder. 

12. Opinion of counsel as to the necessary 
recording of the instrument, that is, the 
jurisdiction under which it should be re- 
corded and whether it should be filed as a 
chattel as well as a real estate mortgage. 


mortgage, 


copies of 


Philadelphia Plan 
There are types of financing which have 
been developed over periods of years to fit 
certain cases and which have been adapted 
to meet modern developments. Probably the 
most striking example is that of the Phila- 
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delphia plan of equipment trust certificates. 


Almost everyone with this scheme 


title to the 


is familiar 
in general, whereby the 
ment is vested in the trustee and a 
executed to the operating company at 
rental sufficient to pay the principal and in- 
terest on the maturing certificates. The suc 
cess of this plan has been fully demonstrated 
over periods of years 
unusually high standing of equipment 
certificates. In the past few 
development of automotive 
and the establishing of bus 
between all principal cities, the Philadelphia 
plan has been adapted to suit the 
the operators of lines and 
chase and payment for additional equipment 
What is the future for the further 
and development of this class of 
services? There are a_ few 
which can be considered. 


equip- 


lease is 


as is evidenced by the 
trust 
years with the 
transportation 
lines running 


needs of 
bus finance pur 
growth 
fiduciary 
fundamentais 


Expansion of Corporate Trust Business 

At the beginning of 1927 there 
tical unanimity in financial 
money rates would be easy during at least 
the first half of this year. This condition 
was true of all classes of rates—those which 
banks get from commercial borrowers and 
those which investors received on long time 
securities. Like all prices these rates are 
determined by supply and demand. The sup- 


was a prac- 
circles that 
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ply of funds in the 
buy stocks 


who 
Dividend and 
1926 exceeded 
previous year and 


hands of investors 
and bonds is large. 
interest payments for the 
by a liberal margin any 
we have ample investment funds 
to meet all the demands of capital for legiti- 
mate poe iecnign The American public ab- 
sorbed a larger volume of 
the year 1926 than ever 
ply of these securities, 
supply the desire of the 
securities at the 


year 


supply of 


securities during 
before, yet the sup- 
been able to 
public for investment 
old rates of interest. 


has not 


The savings of the 
American financial 
ance companies 


people, the growth ol 
institutions and 
which form the 
investments is not expected to 


insur- 
supply for 
diminish, 


therefore the place which capital commands 
in this market and the demand for good 
bonds to satisfy this demand will continue. 
Low money rates and an almost unlimited 


supply of credit for legitimate business pur- 
poses has raised industries to a level of pro- 
duction which never been maintained 
before over a protracted period of time. It 
is, therefore, to be expected that 

tions will expand, will continue to 
large sums, that investors will seek these 
classes of securities, all of which will tend 
to expand the continued development of the 
services which trust companies have 
ciently demonstrated. 


has 


corpora- 
borrow 


so effi 




















RIGHT UNDER THE EYES OF THE TRUST DEPARTMENT 


CAPITALIZING NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR USEFULNESS AND SERVICE 


ROBERT A. BISHOP 
Vice-President, Central National Bank, Cleveland, Ohio 


(Epitor’s NoTeE: One of the 


most engaging attributes of trust department work is 


the constantly widening horizon of fiduciary protection, especially as regards the adapta- 


bility of living and life 
Continent Trust 


insurance trusts. 
Conference, dwells upon 


Mr, Bishop, in his address at the 
the virile 


Mid- 


insurance 


recent 


appeal of safeguarding 


proceeds and gives interesting recitals of experiences which have come within the activities 


of his own institution.) 

OMEONE is always capitalizing on what 

later have been a _ perfectly 

obvious thing—a simple invention, a 
very common device or an ordinary method 
of transacting business. It is the launching 
of these simple methods that draws the ad- 
miration of people in general. Competitors 
secretly express their admiration by saying 
“T wish I had thought of that first.” It is 
the heralding of the obvious thing which in 
truth draws applause. 

Thus it was that the idea of Life Insurance 
trust agreements, a little less than ten years 
ago, seemed to have been conceived, drawing 
forth the approval and applause of practically 
all serious minded men and women of our 
communities. There, lying before us 
in plain sight had been the actual Life In- 
surance Trust agreement, reaping its bene- 
fits to beneficiaries and trustees for many 
years. Sut somehow or another it didn’t 
dawn upon us during the pre-war days that 
a great unexplored field of development lay 
waiting for us. 


seems to 


larger 


“Your House in Order” 

In my own institution, for example—and I 
have yet to hear of any other bank in the 
United States to have preceded us in advocat- 
ing the Life Insurance Trust—we discovered 
in 1919 quite accidentally that a large pro- 
portion of the estates of moderate size left 
in our custody were created by proceeds from 
Life Insurance policies. Here then was the 
obvious field for us to cultivate. 

Appropriating one of the Bible’s phrases 
of wisdom, we addressed printed messages 
to customers and friends under the title of 
“Your House in Order.” We urged a very 
serious consideration of the necessity that 
each man and woman place his or her house 
in order. And in the years which have fol- 


lowed, with their feverishly prosecuted pro- 
grams of business development, persons every- 
where throughout the country have responded 
to suggestions made by banks that Insurance 
In Cleveland, 
banks and insurance companies actually have 


Trust Agreements be formed. 
cooperated toward this common goal. All of 
which activity seems now to us have been 
the obvious thing to undertake. And so this 
idea projects itself today with possibly other 
obvious ideas and methods of business de- 
velopment for trust departments lying dor- 
mant before our eyes. 


RoBERT A. BISHOP 
Vice-president, Central National Bank, Cleveland, Ohio 
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Inviting Public Trust and Confidence 

And that provokes still another thought— 
one based upon that very same plea of plac- 
ing one’s house in order—precipitating this 
query, have we placed our own houses, our 
banks and our trust departments in such per- 
fect order as to be attractive to the general 
public? I am thinking of an incident which 
recently came to my attention, and which no 
doubt, is multiplied many times daily every- 
where, of a young couple who, selling an 
inherited farm for the cash consideration of 
$200,000 were advised to steer absolutely clear 
of any and all banks, but to go to a reputable 
lawyer for advice as to what should be done 
with the $200,000. 

It seems to me, that until we have created 
the active desire on the part of such persons 
everywhere to turn naturally to a banking 
institution for advice, we have not actually 
placed our own houses in good order or in 
good light. This, then, is the paramount job 
of the trust department—to invite the trust 
and confidence and leadership which you and 
I each know we are entitled to enjoy. The 
obvious thing for us all to do today is to 
repeat our the trust department’s 
message and out in well directed 


message 
day in 
lines. 

Well Tried Mediums 

It seems to us in Cleveland that the next 
important measure is that of delivering our 
messages through every well-tried medium of 
expression—the newspaper, direct mail litera- 
ture, ete. Sut this alone will not produce 
business. It will unquestionably contribute 
vitally to success in our programs of creating 
good will, securing publicity and favorable 
attention. Preparation of lists for personal 
‘alls should be made, for only by direct sales 
methods the prospect whose business we de- 
sire can be reached. The connection and 
rating of our prospect must be obtained and 
a careful study of his requirements should, 
as far as possible, be anticipated. 

At the first interview the cards should be 
laid on the table and a set-up suggested cov- 
ering the possibilities of a living trust, tes- 
tamentary trust, life insurance trust, either 
funded or not, or all of them if deemed wise. 
The man who is in a position to trustee his 
affairs is, in most cases, better able to ap- 
preciate intelligent and constructive sugges- 
tions than one who is just beginning to create 
an estate, and if the first interview is handled 
with care, eight out of ten cases will be signed 
up. Every one of us realize what great pa- 
tience it requires before many of our cases 
are closed and that is one very necessary pre- 
requisite of a trust development man. 
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Solicitation by Senior Officers 

We feel in our particular institution that 
our success in the producing of new business 
is due to the fact that we confine our trust 
solicitation to our senior officers. You who 
are seniors will immediately say, “I am too 
> Who has better 
contact with your directors, stockholders and 
large depositors? Who enjoys their confidence 
more? Who in this highly competitive age 
is the man that is looked up to if not the one 
who has the large clientele? Why, of course 
the challenge is placed squarely before the 
senior officers. We can always hire people 
to do detail work, but it requires something 
more than familiarity with detail to interest 
the type of prospective customer whose busi- 
ness is a maker to the bank. It is 
the fact that we can speak with some au- 
thority and command the and con- 
fidence that is necessary. We try to educate 
our officers engaged in all departments of the 
bank on the necessity of producing trust busi- 
ness and we assign 


busy to call on prospects.’ 


money 


respect 


these officers calls to be 
made with the understanding that these calls 
are always to be followed up where favorable 
conditions warrant it. 

It is axiomatic therefore obvious that until 
every director of the bank, every shareholder, 
and every shareholder’s business or profes- 
sional actually have been called 
upon, cultivated and thoroughly familiarized 
with its corporate trusteeship idea—until this 
has been done, we in our several institutions 
have not attended to our primary duties, do- 
ing the obvious work—a type of work more 
often successful, profitable and decidedly more 
satisfying than any other. 


associate, 


Direct Sales Methods 

Now as to the detail in connection with the 
direct sales method. We maintain as most 
modern banks, a complete central file which 
we consider the nerve center of our new 
business activity. This is in charge of our 
New Business Department. A thorough study 
is continually made of leads for all 
sorts of new The large bulk of 
our trust accounts are so far developed from 
the banking connections of our customers and 
it will be many years before that particular 
field is fully covered. New prospects contin- 
ually develop from various sources. The 
prospect is handled by an officer having the 
best contact with the prospective customer 
and reports of progress made from time to 
time until the matter gets into the hands of 
our attorney, when the follow-up of final 
closing comes directly under the Trust De- 
partment officials. 


being 


contacts. 
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SHORT TERM 


INVESTMENTS FOR BANKS 


Our short. term obligations 

have beens purchased by more 

than» five thousand banks in 
thes United States. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION 


Executive Office » 250 WEST 57% sT. + NewYork City 
Capital, Surplus &% Undivided 


Profits - 


We in Ohio are fortunate in the attitude 
of the Bar toward the trust companies 
and is attained through hearty cooperation. 
Our publicity advises the public to consult 
their attorney on all trust matters. We of 
course maintain an office attorney to handle 
our agreements that come in and he also is 
in a position to perpare papers in case the 
client prefers the services of the bank. 

The fact that a sales department is a com- 
paratively new feature for a bank, it is tak- 
ing many of us some time to get the spirit. 
Sales managers are what we must have the 
same as an industrial concern and call them 
by their correct name. We have nothng to 
but results of service, a most difficult 
thing to do, but if we go to our people with 
2a whole-hearted effort, firmly believing our- 
selves in our institution, of its ability to do 
a real service over a long period of years, 
standing firmly on impartiality and fair deal- 
ing, making more and more of the proper 
contacts each day, there should be no reason 
why our institutions should not grow. 


sell 


Cooperation With Insurance Men 
Our experience in Cleveland has been ex- 
tremely pleasant and cooperation with the 


$50,626,000 


insurance men nearly 100 per cent. We are 
recognized as 100 per cent for the insurance 
men and their great work of creating and 
also protecting estates. Their work of neces- 
sity stops there and our work takes up at 
that point the conserving and keeping intact 
the created. We cooperate with 
any insurance man asking for our help to 
close his prospect, give him the assistance 
and backing of a big, successful bank. 


estate So 


But we are not asking the insurance men 
for a single thing other than to be in a posi- 
tion when they meet one of our customers to 
say “There’s a good progressive bank with a 
well-managed trust department.” We want 
them to feel when they come to us for help 
on a prospect that it will be held in confi- 
dence. We are absoultely impartial to all 
and do net make any inducement to bring 
business to our bank other than the help we 
can give. 

There has been some curbstone gossip that 
some banks are paying a percentage per 
thousand for life insurance trusts. I con- 
sider this a very improper practice, if true, 
and I do not think there is a reputable bank 
in the country that would be a party to it. 
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Time Out” for Business 


An important telegram for an official of a bank in the 
Northwest cameto the Union Trust Company—its Chicago 
correspondent. We were requested to make every efiort 
to forward and deliver it to the banker who had passed 
through Chicago en route to a southern city. 


In 10 minutes, via our private wire to New Orleans, we 
traced the bank official to a Gulf Coast golf course, located 
a private telephone wire direct to the club house, and 
delivered the message on the fifth green. On his return 
through Chicago, he again called at the Bank to express 
his gratitude. 


FREDERICK H. RAWSON HARRY A. WHEELER 
Chairman of the Board President 


Craic B, HAZLEwooD 
Vice-President 


UNION TRUST 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


A Thoroughly Satisfactory Chicago Correspondent 
































EVILS WHICH HAVE CREPT INTO INTENSIVE BANKING 


COMPETITION 


AND SOLICITATION 


WHEN CONTESTS FOR NEW ACCOUNTS RESULT IN UNPROFITABLE BUSINESS 


E. V. NEWTON 
Manager New Business Department of the Cleveland Trust Company 


IMPETITION, as we know it today, in 

the field of banking, almost un- 

known twenty years ago. Banks did 
very little advertising and what they did do 
produced very doubtful results because of its 
quality. It was an unknown thing for a 
bank to step outside of its own doors to so- 
licit business, the banker of that day being 
content to sit at his desk and let 
come to him. 


was 


business 


Gradually, however, as banks and 
times changed, new ideas were advanced and 
commercial and advertising methods 
were introduced until today we find existing 
between banks as much aggressiveness and 
competition as there is in any other 
Once the banks threw off 
their cloak of reserve and their “you-come-to- 
us” attitude, they took a complete about-face 
and in some localities now have gone to the 
other extreme in their attitude toward new 
business and their method of getting it. 

Naturally, this sudden determination to 
grow and develop has caused certain prac- 
tices, or “evils,” to creep into our programs 
and many banks seem to have adopted the 
slogan of “Get the business regardless of 
what it ‘i 

Every community has its own peculiar 
problem as regards this question of competi- 
tion and in order not to deal too much with 
local conditions, I wrote to four bankers, lo- 
eated east, west, south and central, and 
asked them to tell me what they considered 
the worst features of competition with which 
they had to contend. 


grew 


sales 


keen 


line of business. 


costs. 


Worst Features of Competition 

I want to give you, in the apparent order 
of their importance, the six evils revealed by 
this brief study: 

First—Excessive 
deposits. 

Second—Overagressive solicitation of pros- 
pects. 

Third—Unfairness in 


checkings. 


interest on commercial 


the use of credit 


Fourth 
sion 

Fifth—The frequently recurring and high- 
ly intensive employees’ contest, and, 

Sixth—Impossible promises made to pros- 
pects. 

Without a doubt the greatest evil that 
banks have to contend with at the 
present time is the practice on the part of 
some of their competitors in paying excessive 
rates of interest on commercial 


The use of solicitors on a commis- 


basis. 


some 


accounts. 


Where Competition Has Gone too Far 

With the development of the modern bank, 
with its new business department, and its 
staff of representatives or solicitors, there 
has come an intensive and systematic plan 


of calling on almost everyone who gives any 


promise of being a prospect for business. 
The plan has its advantages, but many times 
a prospect is called upen, during a given day, 
by about every bank in his city and, as the 
vice-president of a leading bank 


Says: 


southern 


“It results in giving the prospect solicited 
too great an idea of the value of the account 
to the bank and frequently 
made upon the bank which 
bounds of reasonable or 
tices. 


demands are 
are beyond the 
safe banking prac- 
The competition impresses the custo- 
mer with his own importance and requests 
for interest on balances maintained which, 
perhaps, would not be justified by reason of 
the activity of the account, are granted the 
customer simply we are afraid of 
losing business which would go to one of our 
competitors. While competition is good, it 
has unquestionably gone too far in the bank- 
ing business and the general attitude of the 
public now is that banks are being favored 
in carrying accounts with them, and, frankly, 
the banks are responsible for this attitude.” 

Much of the danger arising from this pro- 
miscuous calling can be eliminated by a little 
more care in the selection of prospects and 
by the use of bank-trained representatives, 
who can quickly size up a situation, who will 


because 
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not promise the earth, but who will endeavor 
to secure the business only on a profitable 


basis. 


Unfair Use of Credit Checking 

Item number three—unfair use of credit 
checkings—is to my mind one of the worst 
practices in which any bank can engage. No 
reputable institution would ask its competi- 
tor for a checking on one of its customers for 
the purpose of using that information 
to aid it in soliciting an account for itself. 
And yet, that is a practice that some banks 
are having to contend with at the present 
time. In Cleveland, our banks, through the 
Robert Morris Associates, have a 
gentlemen’s agreement not to make use of 
credit checkings on competitors’ customers 
for at least a year after the information is 
furnished. The exchange of credit informa- 
tion between banks should be confined to 
answering local and out-of-town inquiries 
and not for solicitation purposes. 


sole 


sort of 


Many will not agree with me on Item Four 
because there are a number of banks who 
have or who are now using solicitors, suc- 
cessfully, who are being paid on a commis- 
sion or believe in the use of 
solicitors for all the services that any bank 
has to offer, but I also believe that those so- 
licitors should be real representatives, trained 
in bank work and fully imbued with the 
aims, ideals and practices of the institutions 
whose services they are attempting to sell. 
Solicitors working on a salary and who are 
a permanent part of a sales organization sell 
a prospect more thoroughly and keep him 
longer than the here-today-and-gone- 
tomorrow type who are only interested in 
the bonus or commission they are going to 
get from the account. 


bonus basis. I 


sold 


I am positive also, that a majority will not 
agree with me on Item Five, when I regard 
employees’ contests as an evil. The Cleve- 
land Trust Company one of the first 
banks in the country to put on an employees’ 
contest and for years carried on successfully 
an annual drive for new 


was 


business. 


Accumulation of Undesirable Accounts 

Personally, I believe that the employees of 
a bank should have just as much a_ part 
in the bank’s growth as they do in carrying 
on its various operations. The trouble lies 
in the fact that we have so geared up our 
campaign machinery and have offered such 
inducements in the way of cash prizes and 
trips to Europe that the real purpose of a 
campaign—the securing of profitable business 
—becomes secondary. The whole thought 
now is to get accounts. 
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Several years ago in Cleveland almost 
every bank had a fixed time of year in which 
it would put on a drive, lasting anywhere 
from ten days to two months. About the 
time one bank finished a contest, another one 
would get under way. The result was that 
everybody was being solicited and in conse- 
quence hundreds of small accounts were be- 
ing opened, closed and transferred just as 
fast as the different banks conducted their 
separate drives. I personally know a num- 
ber of individuals who have accounts with 
four or five downtown banks, all with small 
balances and started simply to escape the 
pressure of some enthusiastic bank employee 
who was campaigning for “an account.” 

I do not want to give the impression that 
I am opposed to employees soliciting busi- 
ness, because I am not. The Cleveland Trust 
Company still conducts two or three thirty- 
day sales campaigns a year, but most of our 
effort is directed toward selling additional 
services to present customers. The trouble 
with the all-inclusive campaign is that it 
results in a lot of small, inactive and un- 
profitable accounts which do not remain open 
for a very period. More preparation 
and thoroughness, intensiveness, and 
fewer campaigns will result in a larger and 
better volume of business. 


long 


less 


Extravagant Promises 
The last item on the list covers the prom- 
ises and statements made to prospects when 


accounts are being solicited. These range 
from the reduction of interest on borrowings, 
the promise of political pull, the daily col- 
lection of deposits, down to the offer to give 
immediate credit on drafts and bills of la- 
ding, and scores of other services which 
banks render without charge and for which 
they should be paid. 

A bank has only one thing to sell and that 
is service. A store may sell shoes, dry goods 
or hardware, but on each sale it must make 
a profit, otherwise it cannot remain in busi- 
ness very long. A bank is no different than 
a retail establishment in this regard, and 
yet we find banks offering all sorts of serv- 
ices which cost real money to provide; and 
offering them gratis, simply because they are 
afraid their competitor will get some of their 
business if they do not do everything they 
are asked to do. 

It seems to me that the key to the whole 
situation can be expressed in two words— 
education and cooperation—eduecation of the 
banking public to the real services of a bank 
and its cost of operation, and greater co- 
operation between banks to eliminate many 
bad practices, both of which would result in 
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Ohe Bank of California, N. A. 


FOUNDED 1864 


A National Bank acting under the Laws of the 
United States and of the States of California, 
Oregon and Washington in all fiduciary capacities 


Head Office at 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Branchzs at 


PORTLAND, OREGON; TACOMA AND SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $17,000,000 








increased earnings and greater confidence in 
banks on the part of the general public. Of 
course, you will never be able to do away 
with competition ; it would be useless to sug- 
gest it. Competition is a 
keeps us on our 
more interesting. 

Competition, as I have said before, is a 
thing. Many of our present methods 
of bank development are all right. We must 
and will retain our present system of solici- 
tation, both personal and by direct mail, our 
advertising methods and many of the plans 
so recently developed. But banks cannot af- 
ford to accept deposits at an excessively high 
rate of interest, pay fancy prices for large 
numbers of accounts, nor supply the count- 
less free services that many of us seem to be 
doing. What we do need right now is com- 
petition of the right kind—good, healthy ag- 
gressiveness from banks that know what they 
are doing, and who will keep all of their com- 
petitors on the alert, but who will also solicit 
business only upon one basis—and that a 
profitable one. 


good thing—it 


toes and makes our jobs 


good 


The Logan Trust Company of New Ken- 
sington, Pa., reports resources of close to five 
millions and deposits of $3,844,000. 


JOINS STAFF OF UNION TRUST OF 
DETROIT 

Vice-president Charles H. Adams, in charge 
of the bond department of the Union Trust 
Company of Detroit, announces the affiliation 
of Herbert E. Johnson of Kalamazoo as a 
special representative. Mr. Johnson 
to his new duties fortified by more 
twenty years’ experience in banking. This 
includes both state and national bank ex- 
aminer work. About the time of the break- 
ing out of the great war, he assumed the 
presidency of the Kalamazoo City Savings 
Bank and occupied that position until re- 
cently. Mr. Johnson is well known in Michi- 
gan banking circles, having for ynany years 
taken an active part in the affairs of the 
Michigan Bankers Association. He served 
two terms as a member of the council of 
administration and on various important 
committees. Mr. Johnson will make his head- 
quarters in Grand Rapids. 


comes 
than 


Charles Somlo, in addition to being mana- 
ger of the foreign department, has been made 
a vice-president of the Manufacturers Trust 
Company of New York. Ernest Bargstedt 
has become assistant manager of the foreign 
department. 
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LOS ANGELES-FIRST NATIONAL 
TRUST &SAVINGS BANK 


is created under the authority and approval of the Comptroller of the 
Currency of the United States, through the consolidation of the 


PaciFic-SOUTHWEST TRusT & Savincs BANK 
WITH 
Tue First Nationat Bank of Los ANGELES 


Tuis consolidation brings together into one unit two banking organiza- 
tions serving the three millions of people in the southern half of Cali- 
fornia and creates a great national banking association having 
membership in the Federal Reserve System and operating trust, savings 
and commercial departments under the liberalized charters now 
granted to national banks by the authority of the Sixty-ninth Congress. 
Givinc effect to the consolidation, its capital is $12,250,000; its sur- 
plus $8,000,000; and its undivided profits not less than $7,750,000. 
Its services extend to the most important financial centers throughout 
the world by means of carefully worked out reciprocal correspondent 
relations. 


For more than a half century The First National Bank of Los Angeles 
has been an important factor in the business life of California, and 
this consolidation places the new organization in a position to render 
even better and more constructive service than heretofore. 


=. First Securities Company, which 
is owned by the shareholders of the Los Angeles-First National Trust 
& Savings Bank, will continue to keep pace with the financial demands 
of the territory served. Through an increase of its assets and authorized 
capital stock to not less than $6,000,000, the First Securities Company 
will still further augment its successful activities in the field of in- 
vestment banking. 
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CONCENTRATING BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
ADVERTISING ON DEPARTMENTAL SERVICES 


FRUITFUL SOURCE FOR NEW BUSINESS 


W. E. BROCKMAN 
Advertising Manager, The Minnesota Loan & Trust Company, Minneapolis 





(Eprror’s Nore: At the recent annual convention of the Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation one of the foremost topics of discussion was that of familiarizing the public and 
customers with the facilities offered by the various departments of banks and trust com- 
panies, employing advertising methods and salesmanship attuned to advanced ideas. One 
of the best papers on that subject was that by Mr. Brockman, a bank advertising expert 
of many years’ experience. ) 


VERY experienced salesman knows that ment; and another trust company in the 
yood will alone will not sell merchan same city which operates both. How is the 
dise. The article, product or service public to know this unless they are told? 


must be described effectively and the prospec Intensive Selling Methods Essential 

tive customer reminded to buy. If you accept There are plenty of other examples that 
this statement further arguments are un- ¢ould be presented as evidence that depart- 
lecessary to convince advertising men of the mental advertising nowadays is necessary to 
importance of selling the departments of fi- . 


satisfactory growth. There is, however, a 
nancial institutions. Most of us, however, 


very sound fundamental reason for depart- 


ike to know reasons why, so I will try to mental advertising—it enables more intensive 


oint out a few of the outstanding reasons. selling of a particular service—and I main- 


Department stores long ago settled this tain that with present-day competition, in- 


problem for themselves. Departmental ad- 


tensive selling is absolutely necessary to meet 
vertising is the basis of their entire business. 


competition. The organization of the Finan- 
Other retailers, jobbers and mail order 


houses follow this proven plan of merchan- 
dising. They also know the value of good 
will or institutional advertising, but find a 
way of bringing it out in their advertising 
that it will not interfere with the depart- 
mental selling. Banks and investment houses 
are also adopting this plan. Such phrases 
as: “Blank years without a loss to any 
investor’ is an example of this type of ad- 
vertising with which we are all familiar. 

It is true that the banking business is dif- 
ferent, so are many other business, but not 
so different that the fundamental principles 
of selling do not apply. This very difference 
which we recognize calls for the best adver- 
tising talent that money can buy—men and 
women who understand merchandising and 
have the necessary background of education 
and experience, which will enable them to 
do the job in an effective way. 


Variety of Trust Company Services 
Some people may argue that the services of 
a bank are so well known to the public that 
departmental advertising is unnecessary. 
This idea can be disapproved by one illus- 
tration. Take trust companies, for instance. Ww. E. Brockman 


I know a trust company that does not oper- oes 
gat pan) 4 Advertising Manager, Minnesota Loan & Trust Co., 
ate either a savings or commercial depart- Minneapolis 
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cial advertisers 
example 
intensive 


Association is a 
of efficiency attained through an 
plan of operation. A few years 
ago only a central body existed, but today it 
is logically divided into trust, commercial 
and investment groups, and I do not need 
to tell you about the success which these 
groups are attaining. You have only to visit 
the various meetings to learn for yourself 
that they are turning out more efficient men 
every year—men who come to these conven- 
tions and seriously give their 
toward improving themselves for 
they have at home, 
that departmental 
things: first 


very good 


attention 
the jobs 
So far we have decided 
advertising two 
it explains to the public what 
we have to sell, and secondly it tells them 
why they should do business with a particu- 
lar institution. 

Then financial service is constantly being 
improved, broadened and added, too. In their 
eagerness to get new banks are 
actually going to extremes with inducements 
of all kinds, until today you can go away for 
a year and know that your bank will pay 
your insurance premiums, pay your taxes, 
make up your income tax return, look after 
your real estate, watch your securities and 
furnish a thousand other both free and paid 


services. 


does 


custumers, 


It is all right to add paid service 
but it is mighty poor business to keep offer- 
ing free service, because there is always a 
competitor who will go you one better. 


Public Wants Worth While Literature 

Advertising men everywhere are coming to 
the realization of the importance of keeping 
the public informed regarding the financial 
services available. In the July issue of the 
Financial Advertisers Bulletin, John J. 
O’Brien, advertising manager of the Second 
Ward Savings Bank, Milwaukee, points out 
the evidence that the public is turning back 
to serious literature. He says, “The urge for 
more education, especially along economic 
lines, is manifested at every turn.” His bank 
therefore determined to be instrumental in 
disseminating information to help the public 
find themselves and organize their personal 
home finances. 
booklets on 
to be 


They began by distributing 
budgets, on teaching the child 
thrifty, on buying and financing a 


home, on how boys and girls can earn money, 
and on advantages of insurance. 


I consider 
this a very constructive program and I 
know this bank will benefit from such a pro- 
gram as other institutions have. 

In an unsigned article in the August, 
1926, Bulletin discussing “What Makes Bank 
Publicity Good,’ the writer goes on to say 
“Unless the banker has told Mrs. Blank why 
she cannot clip coupons over the telephone, 
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unless he has discussed the protection of her 
silverware during her summer vacation, his 
safe deposit copy will lack something of the 
ring of truth necessary to impress her, ete., 
and if this is true of safe deposit advertising 
it is doubly true of advertising for commer- 
cial bank service and trust department re- 
lationship.” The Security Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank of Los Angeles this year published 
a booklet entitled, “Banking Explained,” in 
which its various services are fully outlined 
and explained. and many other ex- 
amples that institutions are 
beginning to realize more and more the ne- 
cessity of being specific in their advertising. 


These 


are evidences 


Community Advertising 

Now there are two main types of institu- 
tional advertising, community 
ploitation. Community advertising may be 
divided into That which 
aims to advertise industrial advantages, com- 
mercial facilities, or vacational possibilities. 
To quote from a recent article in “The Bul- 
letin” 


and self-ex- 


several classes. 


“Community advertising seems a pe- 
culiarly fitting undertaking for a bank earn- 
estly endeavoring to use every agency with- 
in its power to assist in the development of 
the community it The writer’s con- 
tention is that if such advertising benefits 
the community, his bank will enjoy some of 
the benefits. My feeling is that there must 
be a limit to such types of advertising and 
that only when such advertising ties up di- 
rectly with a service offered is it a justifiable 
advertising expense. I maintain that com- 
munity advertising is a community respon- 
sibility and that it is far too important and 
far too expensive to be undertaken 
handed, either by bank or a 
banks. 

A Bulletin published by the Bureau of 
Advertising, New York, in July, 1927, 
voted to community advertising. 
out the responsibility for community ad- 
vertising it “Every citizen of a com- 
munity should be willing to be taxed to ad- 
vertise his along important lines. 
Chambers of Commerce and other organiza- 
tions are gradually coming to the front and 
relieving banks of the necessity of commu- 
nity advertising. A report of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in 1926 showed 329 cities 
spending an average of $11,000 each for ad- 
vertising. A report compiled by the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce shows fifty cities 
spending about $5,000,000 for advertising in 
1927. Railroad companies, hotels and sum- 
mer resorts are also doing their share. If 
you as a banker and advertising man want 
to advertise your community, make your con- 
tribution to some local body and spend your 


serves.” 


single 


one group of 


is de- 
In pointing 


Says, 


” 


home 
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We Invite You 


to use our complete 
banking facilities to 
handle your Cleve- 


land transactions. 


Central National Bank 
of Cleveland 


advertising appropriation in selling your 


service. 
Exploitation Style of Advertising 

You are all familiar with the self-exploita- 
tion style of advertising. It tells how big 
we are, what great things we can do, and 
behind the organization. The first 
two can easily be worked into departmental 
layouts as head or foot notes, or sometimes 
right The last one is impor- 
tant enough to deserve individual attention, 
and can be handled in advertisements deal- 
ing with the personnel of the board of di- 
rectors, and the Financial state- 
ments also come under this head. There are 
plenty of occasions to use this type of copy, 
such as special issues and pages originated 
by the advertise 
project or occasion. Sometimes local condi- 
tions may also arise that make it desirable 
to feature these points in the regular adver- 
tising program. As an example the consoli- 
dation of a competitor may inspire a little 
personal advertising and self-exploitation. As 
a matter of fact these very things have a 
direct bearing upon the service your bank is 
able to render. Adequate resources, an effi- 
cient and experienced organization, and a 
diversified board contribute to the efficiency 


who is 


into the copy. 


officers. 


newspapers to 


some locai 


PuBLic TRUST OFFICE 
oF New ZEALAND 


Established 1872 and Guaranteed by the State 


Value of Estates and Funds under 
Administration on 3lst March, 
1927 $205,217,615. 


The Public Trustee of New Zealand acts 
as Agent or Attorney of executors and ad- 
ministrators beyond New Zealand for the 
purpose of resealing grants of administra- 
tion or obtaining ancillary grants to en- 
able New Zealand assets to be dealt with. 

Trusts and Agencies accepted for in- 
vestment of funds in the Common Fund 
of the Public Trust Office. Capital and 
interest guaranteed by the Dominion of 
New Zealand. 

Full information gladly given by the 
Public Trustee, Wellington, New Zea- 
land, or the High Commissioner for New 
Zealand, 415, Strand, London. 


J. W. MACDONALD 
Public Trustee 


of your service. Speed and efficiency are 
two of the necessary requirements of present- 
day and you should lose no time 
in telling the world not only that you have 
the goods, but that you can 
promptly and efficiently. 


2, 2, 2, 
~~ ~~ ~~ 


ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT CHANGES 
IN MINNEAPOLIS BANK 


Changes in the organization of the finan- 
cial group composed of the First National 
Bank and the First Minneapolis Trust Com- 
pany of Minneapolis were effected recently 
when the advertising departments of the two 
institutions were consolidated. 


business 


deliver them 


Benjamin 8. 
Woodworth, assistant secretary of the First 
Minneapolis Trust Company and head of its 
advertising department, has been placed in 
charge of the merged advertising organiza- 
tion of the two banks. Carl W. Hilberg, for- 
merly advertising manager of the First Na- 
tional Bank, has been promoted to the new 
business department of the bank, serving as 
assistant to Lyle W. Scholes, assistant cash- 
ier, who heads the department. 

The National Union Bank of Jackson, 
Mich., has changed its title to National Union 
Bank & Trust Company. 
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ENGLAND’S 


LARGEST TRUST 


CO 








The Golden Age of the American Merchant Marine began about 1785, when the group of 
famous Salem owners and merchants first sent their ships to China, India 


and St. Petersburgh 


New England & Foreign Trade 


New England comes naturally by 
her maritime prestige. Her ports on 
the Atlantic are very fortunately 
situated. As compared with others, 
they are hundreds of miles nearer 
Europe. Their harbors could com- 
fortably shelter the world’s fleets, 
and their wharves are favored by 
direct rail communication to all in- 
land centers. In all respects they are 
natural gateways for foreign trade. 


Industries throughout the country 
desiring to benefit by the advan- 
tages of New England seaports 
will find the OLD CoLony Trust 
CoMPANY equipped with excep- 
tional facilities fot remitting funds 
by cable . . . issuing commercial 
credits, financing exports and 
imports, furnishing foreign credit 
data, and locating markets for 
goods throughout the world. 


OLD COLONY 


TRUST COMPANY 


17 COURT STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


© 1927 
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BUILDING UP A FEMININE CLIENTELE FOR BANKS 
AND TRUST COMPANIES 


BEST RESULTS FROM PERSONAL CALLS 
BESSIE M. SEELY 


Vomen’s Department, Union Trust Company of Detroit 


ONG experience with one of the most 

conservative of law firms after my ad- 

mission to the Bar, and then a dozen 
years of sitting behind a mahogany desk in 
an eastern trust company, very nearly atro- 
phied any latent desire or ability I had for 
onslaught against potential 
jusiness. So, in seeking a connection with the 
Union Trust Company of Detroit, I had no 
other thought than of continuing in the work 
of the trust department and going on indefi- 
nitely protecting the widow, guarding the or- 
phan, caring for the incompetent, transfer- 
ring interminable stock certificates, prepar- 
ing endless dividend lists and struggling with 
the perennial grist of income tax regulations. 

It was only after I had talked with John 
A. Reynolds, vice-president of this 
pany, pioneer in developing the 
of the new business department for banks 
and trust companies, that I became imbued 
with his confident faith in women’s ability 
to bring in new business and caught his vi- 
of her ultimate usefulness in this new 
field of endeavor. Any success, therefore, I 
had in this novel occupation is due 
to the help, encouragement, patience and in- 
spiration of that veteran in constructive 
advancement. 

Because of the fast-growing importance of 
the feminine clientele of the Union Trust 
Company, I have been assigned to the pleas- 
ant task of calling on our women customers 
and explaining the various activities of the 
institution, for many of them come in for 
some one thing and do not realize in how 
many Ways the modern trust company func- 
tions or what varied and valuable services it 
offer its customers. 

While visiting our clients, I am quite will- 
ing to discuss their individual problems, but 
the majority of them have rather vague ideas 
of what there is to discuss, so I usually be- 
gin by taking a subject that is either actually 
or theoretically interesting to all of us, for 
instance, savings—a subject upon which I 
can speak with real enthusiasm. From that 
the transition is easy to certificates of de- 


un aggressive 


coni- 
idea 


sion 


have 


business 


can 


posit, partial 
vestments; or, 


payment bond plans, and in- 

starting from the basis of 
payments on a mortgage, it is natural to 
work up to land contracts, escrow services, 
property management, and title insurance. 
Or, again, commencing with a proposed vaca- 
tion or trip abroad, it is perfectly logical to 
talk about travelers’ checks, safekeeping 
agreements, insurance trusts and wills. Much 
of this information does not concern the ay- 
erage woman, but they are all surprised at 
the extensive range of the business which 
can be transacted under our roof, and they 
always reveal some point of individual in- 
terest which may be used as the basis of a 
sales talk. 


Behind the sales talk of the special rep- 


resentative is the splendid cooperation of 
every officer and every member of every de- 
partment of the Union Trust Company, with- 
out which the effort of the salesman would 
be seriously hampered, if not made absolute- 
ly futile. So, with the prestige of an old, 
reliable trust company back of me, I meet 
with few rebuffs, but naturally there are 
many degrees of cordiality in my reception. 
My experience has been that the woman of 
wealth is the most gracious, the woman of 
moderate means is suspicious of my being an 
agent, and the woman in humble circum- 
stances seems indifferent, because she does 
not feel any need of our services. But, what- 
ever the attitude of the client, each day has 
its absorbing interest, each day its possible 
adventure, and each day its opportunity for 
helpfulness. 

This plan of making personal calls is not 
only definitely productive of new business, 
but accomplishes valuable missionary work 
for future profit. It also affords a splendid 
opportunity to act as an ambassador of good 
will for, in the unhurried atmosphere of the 
home, it is easy to explain a misunderstand- 
ing; to remove a fancied grievance; or to 
correct a sense of injustice; in fact, to prove 
that our slogan is not an idle promise, but 
that we are, in truth, a “Friend of the 
Family.” 
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Overheard at Cleveland's recent Industrial Exposition: 

“That was a real Roll Call of Industries the 
Cleveland Trust had in its booth at the Exposition. The 
list showed they have customers from practically every 
line of business, including banks. And did you notice they’ve 
just increased their capital and surplus to $15,000,000?” 











$#lid-Continent Trust Conference 


UNDER AUSPICES OF THE 


American Bankers Association 


IGILANCE in the investment of trust 

funds, potential liabilities to avoid, 

basis of compensation and cultivation 
of new aspects of fiduciary service, such as 
insurance trusts, were the subjects which re- 
ceived major attention at the Third Mid- 
Continent Trust Conference, held under the 
auspices of the American Bankers Associa 
at Minneapolis and St. Paul, September 
Ist to 3d. Attendance 
of trust companies and 
embraced in the 
from the states of 
ana, Wisconsin, 


tion 
was representative 
banks in all the 
Conference, notably 
Illinois, Minnesota, Indi- 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Nebraska, the Dakotas, Michigan, Okla- 
homa and states in the Southern tier. 
The addresses evidence of careful 
preparation 
nently 


states 


gave 
and the 
practical. Exchange of experiences 
revealed that while conditions vary to some 
degree the main fundamentals of corporate 
fiduciary service are strikingly similar. Ad- 
dresses at the Conference are published in 
this issue of Trust COMPANIEs. 

The Conference registered the prevailing 
sentiment among fiduciaries in advocating 
repeal of the Federal Estate Tax and pledg- 
ing itself to hasten the cause of inheritance 
tax reform by securing adherence to the prin- 
ciple of reciprocal exemption among the 
various states of the tax on intangible prop- 
erty 


discussions were emi- 


of non-resident decedents, especially in 
view of the favorable court decisions to the 
effect that intangible personal property 
should be taxed only in the state of domicile 
of the decedent. The subject of inheritance 
and estate tax revision was illuminatingly 
presented to the Conference by Roy C. Os- 
good, chairman of the special tax committee 
of the Trust Company Division of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 


Opening Session of the Conference 
The first session of the Conference was 
held at the Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis and 


presided over by W. S. MeLucas, vice-presi- 
dent of the Trust Company Division, A. B. A., 
and chairman of the board of the Commerce 
Trust Company of Kansas City, Mo. In his 
opening words of Chairman Me- 
“The staid old East had known 
the advantages of trust hun- 
dred We of the plains were not old 
enough to appreciate it, for the 
fairs today in part 
really only the secon: 


greeting, 
Lucas said: 
services for a 
years. 
men of af- 
our of the country are 
generation. 
the last decade have we 
eall for trust 
has dawned. 
trust 


Only with 
felt any considerable 
Our Fiduciary Day 
customers will use our 


services. 
Our 
services just as 


rapidly as we give 


W. S. McLucas 


President, Commerce Trust Company, and Viice-president 
of the Trust Company Division, A. B. C. 
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them full intelligence on its advantages and 
I believe that this kind of meeting for the 
exchange of business-building ideas is an in- 
cubator of new profits for trust companies.” 


Acceptance of the Trust Idea 

The chairman then called upon Joseph 
Chapman, president of the L. 8S. Donaldson 
Company of Minneapolis, to speak on “The 
Trust Idea and Its Place in American Life.” 
He said in part: 

“The fact that the total resources of the 
trust companies of America amount to some 
twenty billion dollars and trusts have grown 
from twelve billion to twenty billion dollars 
in five years is the best answer to the ques- 
tion whether the trust idea fills a real want. 
Trust are just as necessary in 
American life today as large insurance com- 
panies. To the average citizen the 
means for providing for their dependents is 
the insurance company. A man can count 
absolutely on the old line companies that the 
amount called for in the policy will be paid 
to his beneficiaries in cash. It is just as 
important for that man to know that the 
money will not be dissipated and to avoid 
that there is no better agency than our trust 
companies.” 

The next speaker was Dr. Alfred Williams 
Anthony, chairman of the Committee on 
Financial and Fiduciary Matters of the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, who dwelt upon the opportunity for 
extending fiduciary service in behalf of chari 
table and religious endowments or bequests, 
with particular reference to designations in 
living trusts, annuity agreements, bequests 
by life insurance and by will. He advocated 
the employment of a standard trust agree- 
ment such as the Uniform Trust for Public 


Uses. 


companies 


safest 


Development of Trust Business 
In the next address on “Development of 


Trust Business,” by W. F. Hopkins, vice- 
president of the Chicago Trust Company, the 
speaker cataloged the various tested chan- 
nels for developing new trust business, giv- 
ing first position to the “satisfied customer.” 
Mr. Hopkins is chairman of the Committee 
on Protective Laws of the Trust Company 
Division and gave special attention to the 
need of ironing out all differences between 
trust companies and lawyers as a means of 
cultivating new business. He said in part: 

“We, in our institution, believe that 
through the attorneys a prolific field for new 
business becomes available. We are con- 
stantly striving to maintain the good will of 
the Bar. While we appreciate the fact that 


some immediate business is lost when we 
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inform our customers that we do not draw 
wills, we are positive that the proportion of 
good which we obtain from and 
through the members of the Bar, because of 
our consistent 


business 


policy to send a customer to 
his attorney for his legal work, more than 
offsets the possible and probable loss of the 
will. The branch of corporate par- 
ticularly is the recipient of a considerable 
quantity of profitable business for which the 
attorneys are a 


trusts 


solutely responsible.” 

Second Session of Conference 
The second session of the Conference was 
Mattson, 
Bank 


presided over by E. L. former 


National Division of 
the American Association. “Right 
Under the Trust Department” 
was the suggestive title of the first 
by R. A. Bishop, vice-president of the Cen 
tral National Bank of 
he developed the 


president of the 
Bankers 
Eves of the 
address 
Cleveland, in which 
possibilities of life insur- 
ance trust protection and the methods of so- 
liciting such business. He gave an 
ing recital of the successful experiences of 
his own bank in cultivating teamwork with 
life underwriters and made the point that 
new trust business is best developed by en 
listing all senior officers. 


interest 


W. J. STEVENSON 
Vice-president, First Minneapolis Trust Company, and 
Chairman Publicity Committee of the Mid-Contient 
Trust Conference 
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Dangers in Corporate Financing 

The caution and trust com- 
panies should employ in accepting corporate 
trusts and in carrying out their obligations 
thereunder, formed the keynote of an in- 
structive paper by Lewis K. Walker, vice- 
president of the Guardian Trust Company 
of Detroit on “Vital Considerations in Trus- 
teeships Under Corporate Mortgages.” Fur- 
ther words of caution relative to the duties 
of trust companies in connection with cor- 
porate financing were conveyed by Le Roy 
McWhinney, trust officer of the United States 


National Bank of Denver, who said in part: 


safeguards 


“In handling trusts incident to corporate 
financing we are dealing with the general 
investing public, and have duties and re- 
sponsibilities of a different character from 
those arising from our relations with indi- 
vidual customers and their families. This 
country is flooded with securities, the float- 
ing of which never ought to have been per- 
mitted. Over a vast quantity of these issues 
neither trust bankers nor investment bank- 
ers have had any control. Perhaps bankers 
owe a duty to the public to use their influ- 
ence to prevent such financing—at least not 
to lend their names to it. 

“Whether or not the 


investing public is 


right in believing that the consent of a repu- 
table bank to serve a given financing as fidu- 
ciary carries an implied representation that 


the enterprise is reputable and based on 
sound principles, it is a fact that a 
number of investors do so believe. 
equally true that if we do not so conduct 
ourselves as to justify that belief we will 
lose an element of prestige invaluable in the 
acquisition of all forms of trust 
The investor’s knowledge of finance and se- 
curities is improving, and the day is com- 
ing when, if given the opportunity, he will 
distinguish between bonds which are trusteed 
by institutions with a reputation for care 
and those which are not, and in that day no 
underwriter with an issue of merit will care 
to employ any other trustee.” 


large 
And it is 


business. 


One of the best papers of the Conference 
was that which followed on “Compensation 
for Trust Services,” by Harold H. Rockwell, 
vice-president of The Northern Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago, in the course of which he 
reviewed the conclusions generally arrived 
at by trust officials at a conference on trust 
costs and compensation held in Chicago last 
December. He emphasized the difficulties of 
determining costs and scheduling fees in ad- 
vance on various types of trusteeship, be- 
cause of their variable nature and unfore- 
seen contingencies and liabilities. Mr. Rock- 
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well, nevertheless, maintained that these 
problems will yield more and more to scien- 
tific and systematic study and allocation. 


Third Session, Sept. 2d 

Mr. MecLucas again presided at the third 
session of the Conference and began proceed- 
ings by calling upon H. B. Rose, assistant 
trust officer of the St. Louis Union Trust 
Company, who gave a valuable address on 
“Importance of Constant Review of Trust 
Assets and Considerations Necessary Before 
Sale.” He said in part: 


Review of Trust Assets 

“In making a review of trust assets the 
trustee should do so with the following ques- 
tions in mind: First, are all of the invest- 
ments suitable for the investment of trust 
funds as provided for by the laws of the 
state? Second, has a unit of investment 
been fixed by the trustee for the trust and 
if so does any investment exceed that unit? 
The unit of investment should not exceed 
fifteen per cent of the trust but it is pref- 
able to use five per cent or even less. Third, 
what percentage of the gross income was 
required for tax purposes for the preceding 
year, and if this was a large item, can cer- 
tain taxable investments be converted into 
United States Government bonds, municipal 
bonds or tax free covenant bonds for the 
purpose of reducing this percentage? Fourth, 
does the income tax tabulation indicate that 
it would be proper for the trustee to sell 
trust assets for the purpose of establishing 
a taxable gain or a deductible loss? Fifth, 
have all of the investments in the trust 
yielded their expected income, and if not 
has the trustee exercised due diligence in an 
effort to collect any income that may be de- 
linqguent? Sixth, are there any defects in 
the title to any of the trust assets? Seventh, 
are any stocks of mining companies, oil com- 
panies or leasehold companies held in the 
trust which cannot be sold and if so what 
provision has been made for their amortiza- 
tion?” 

Symposium on Trust Investments 

This session of the Conference was chiefly 
devoted to discussing various aspects in the 
investment of trust funds, both as to admin- 
istration and selection of securities. The 
next speaker was Judge J. H. Grimm, vice- 
president of the Boatmen’s National Bank of 
St. Louis, whose subject was “Principles 
Governing Investments.” Then came a fea- 
ture of the Conference, namely a symposium 
on various types of investments and their 
adaptability to investment of trust funds. 
“Public Utilities” was the subject of the first 
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contribution by W. H. Kennedy, secretary 
of Wells-Dickey Company of Minneapolis. 
He reviewed the reasons for the great boom 
in public utilities, attributable to the in- 
crease of production of electric current from 
five billion killowatt hours in 1907 to fifty-six 
billion in 1925. Public utility issues in 1924 
totaled $1,175,000,000. Mr. Kennedy defined 
the standards and factors which should 
guide the investor in selecting public utili- 
ties, laying stress on management, class of 
service, field of operation, legal rights, plant 
adequacy, income statements, 
and values. 

“Mortgages as 
Funds,” was the 
posium by Guy C. 
the Omaha Trust 
part: 


depreciation 


Investments for Trust 
next address in the sym- 
Kiddoo, vice-president of 
Company, who said in 
Mortgages as Trust Investments 
“Mortgages for many years have furnished 
desirable investments for 
continue to do so for 
The investment 


gages 


trustees and will 
many years to come. 
officer who condemns mort- 
class will overlook many oppor- 
tunities for the safe and profitable employ- 
ment of the funds of his estates. 
sound mortgage investment 
only by vigilant inquiry and 
sideration. The investor 
mortgage houses of 


as a 


However 
be obtained 
studious 
who deals with 
demonstrated skill and 
integrity, who determines carefully the value 
of the mortgaged property and who inquires 
closely into the responsibility and financial 
condition of the and his ability 
to make his payments promptly, will be able 
to find many choice mortgages. 

“The answer to the 
buy mortgages?’ 
largely upon the requirements and 
ter of the particular trust estate—its 
conditions, duration and purpose. 


can 
con- 


mortgagor 


‘Shall we 


course very 


question, 
depends of 
charac- 
size, 
Mortgage 
income of course is subject to income taxes 
and if tax exemption is 
would be scored against 
whole, 


desirable, a point 
mortgages. On the 
mortgages have only a very limited 
marketability, and generally funds should 
not be invested in mortgages if there is any 
likelihood that conversion into cash 
desired before maturity. 
the prompt payment 


may be 
The importance of 
of interest should also 


be considered, for on the whole, interest pay- 
ments are prohably not made as promptly on 


mortgages as on other 
parable largely 
of the farmer or 


investments of com- 
because the income 
rancher is periodical and 
irregular and is not always at hand before 
interest payment dates. The trust officer will 
of course always have in mind proper diversi- 
fication of his trust funds. 


safety, 
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“Mortgage securities in the form of par- 
ticipating certificates probably should be 
avoided, particularly where the collateral 
consists of a number of mortgages, especially 
if there is the power of substitution. It is 
possible in this form of offering for the 
issuing house to group together some mort- 
gages which might not be readily salable on 
their own merits and work them off in par- 
ticipating certificates. Sometimes partici- 
pating certificates or even bonds may indi- 
eate a mortgage which has some flaw making 
it unsalable to the insurance companies or 
regular mortgage purchasers, and it has been 
found that the only way to work it off is to 
split it up and peddle it out piecemeal.” 

The subject of stocks as investments was 
treated by H. D. Thralls, vice-president of 
the Minnesota Loan & Trust Company of 
Minneapolis. “Municipals’’ were covered by 
Harold Wood, Jr., president of Harold E. 
Wood & Company, of St. Paul, who directed 
attention to factors that deserve care in se- 
lection of municipal securities. Speaking of 
the great increase in municipal indebtedness, 
he said: 

“One danger 
rapid increase in 


other should be noted—the 


municipal debt which is 
causing conservative municipal bond 
men grave concern. As Chamberlain points 
out in 1925 the bonded debt of the 
various states totaled $1,558,742,434. Of this, 
$903,000,000, or 57 per has been in- 
The total in- 


1925 was $550,- 


many 
gzross 


cent 
curred since January 1, 1920. 
debtedness of the states in 
000,000 greater than the entire federal debt 
in 1916. Of this total 40 per cent, or $626,- 
$52,352 is for highways. It makes one think 
of the railroad fever of 70 years ago which 
caused many defaults, and cities, towns and 
counties are into this mael- 
The automobile, a private 
extravagance, is forcing public extravagance 
in due proportion.” 


also 


plunging 
strom of spending. 


Industrial Bonds 
Blunt, Jr., vice-president of the 
Merchants Trust Company of Chi- 
discussed “Industrial Bonds,” aud said 
in part: 

“Industrial 
features not railroad or 
public utility rule, they are 
made for a much shorter time than the other 
classes. A substantial sinking fund is a 
usual accompaniment. This not only in- 
creases the value of the security in propor- 


John FE. 
Illinois 
cago, 
bonds possess many desirable 
either 


issues. AS a 


obtained in 


tion to the amount of bonds outstanding, but 
is a sustaining factor in the market price. 
My own experience with industrial 
which than twenty-five years, 


issues, 


covers more 
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has been very satisfactory, comparing favor- 
ably with that of any other class of securi- 
As to the desirability of industrial 
bonds for trust funds, I do not know that 
any general rule could be framed that would 
make these bonds suitable for strictly legal 
investments. By far the greater part of the 
agreements that are drawn today, however, 
permit wide latitude and discretion on the 
of the trustees. I see no reason why 
industrial bonds that the trustees, after care- 
ful investigation, can satisfy themselves are 
good, should not be purchased in reasonable 
amounts for trusts of this kind.” 


ties. 


part 


Railroad Securities 
“Rails and Equipments” was the conclud- 
ing paper in the symposium on investments, 
presented by Lester Bigelow, vice-president 
of the First Minneapolis Trust 
He said in part: 


Company. 


“The importance of railroad securities as 
a medium for investment and particularly 
the investment of the funds of savings banks 
and trust funds is best realized when we 
know that there are outstanding today some- 
thing over twenty-one billions of dollars of 
railroad securities. About twelve billions of 
this amount consists of railroad and 
the insurance companies of the country are 
the holders of approximtaely two billions of 
this amount and savings banks another Dbil- 
lion, seven hundred million. 

“Railroad occupy an 
investment plane higher than any other class 
of securities excepting possibly government 
and municipal bonds. The uniform system 
of accounting which is imposed on all rail- 
the made it a 
simple matter to compare the results of the 
operation of different roads. The investor 
in railroad securities has a_ very 
amount of legal protection. This 
course that all railroad are 
good any more than that all municipal bonds 
are good but it does prove that the business 
of railroading has had removed 
great many of the hazards that 
dant on ordinary business and 
holder of railroad securities is 
benefited thereby.” 


bonds 


securities as a class 


roads by Commission has 


large 
does not 


mean of bonds 


from it a 
are atten- 
that the 
decidedly 


Closing Session of Conference 
The 
on the 
R. FE. 
Worth 
The first paper was by Judge T. D. O’Brien, 


scene of the Conference 
last day to the St. Paul 
Harding, 
National 


shifted 
Hotel with 
vice-president of the Fort 
Bank of presiding. 


was 


Texas, 
former justice of the Minnesota Supreme 
Court, who reviewed the subject of “Taxa- 
tion of Banks and Trust Companies.’ He 
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reviewed legislation on the subject, especially 
in Minnesota, the conflict between federal 
and state taxing authorities and the signifi- 
cance of court decisions. As to taxation of 
trust companies he said: 

“Trust Companies have in their possession 
and under their control vast sums of money, 
held by them as trustees guardians, adminis- 
trators, agents, and other fiduciary positions, 
The character of the securities in which they 
may invest is limited, and, inevitably we will 
find a very large portion of those funds in- 
vested in securities of the character defined 
by the Federal Supreme Court as coming in 
competition with national banks. 
curities bear a comparatively 
interest, and even if it desired to do so, a 
trust company could not avoid accounting 
for all such securities held by it. The result, 
therefore, of a high tax upon that class of 
property would not only be unfair to the 
beneficiaries of the trust by imposing a much 
greater obligation than existed when the 
trust was established, but it would prevent 
trust companies being designated as trustees 
in the future, and the public thus deprived 
of the benefit of their services.” 


Those se- 
low rate of 


Roy C. Osgood, as chairman of the special 
Committee on Taxation of the Trust Com- 
pany Division next presented an instructive 
and timely review of “Progress of Inherit- 
ance Tax Reform,” in the course of which 
he urged repeal of the Federal Estate Tax. 
The closing paper of the Conference was by 
Judge H. L. Standeven, vice-president of the 
Exchange Trust Company of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, on “Potential Liabilities in Trust 
Business.” 

Generous provisions made for the 
entertainment of delegates, including golfing 
privileges, auto drives and social functions. 
The general arrangements were condncted 
by a committee headed by C. V. Smith, vice- 
president of the Minnesota Loan and Trust 
Company. The chairman of the program 
committee was L. 8S. Headley, vice-president 
of the Northwestern Trust Company; E. L. 
Mattson, vice-president of the Midland Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company headed the 
finance committee; C. E. Drake, vice-presi- 
dent Midland National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany conducted entertainment and 
portation committee; W. J. Stevenson, vice- 
president of the First Minneapolis Trust 
was chairman of publicity committee; J. D. 
Armstrong, of the Merchants Trust Com- 
pany, headed the cooperation committee and 
E. H. Bailey, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the First National Bank, was chair- 
man of the reception committee. 


were 


trans- 
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contribution by W. H. Kennedy, secretary 
of Wells-Dickey Company of Minneapolis. 
He reviewed the reasons for the great boom 
in public utilities, attributable to the in- 
crease of production of electric current from 
five billion killowatt hours in 1907 to fifty-six 
billion in 1925. Public utility issues in 1924 
totaled $1,175,000,000. Mr. Kennedy defined 
the standards and factors which should 
guide the investor in selecting public utili- 
ties, laying stress on management, class of 
service, field of operation, legal rights, plant 
adequacy, income statements, depreciation 
and values. 

“Mortgages as 
Funds,” was the 
posium by Guy C. 
the Omaha Trust 
part: 


Investments for Trust 
next address in the sym- 
Kiddoo, vice-president of 
Company, who said in 


Mortgages as Trust Investments 
“Mortgages for many years have furnished 
desirable investments for 
continue to do so for 
The investment 


gages as a 


trustees and will 
many years to come. 
officer who condemns mort- 
class will overlook many oppor- 
tunities for the safe and profitable employ- 
ment of the funds of his estates. 
sound mortgage investment 
only by vigilant inquiry and studious con- 
sideration. The investor who deals with 
mortgage houses of demonstrated skill and 
integrity, who determines carefully the value 


However 


can be obtained 


of the mortgaged property and who inquires 
closely into the responsibility and financial 
condition of the 


mortgagor and his ability 
to make his payments promptly, will be able 
to find many choice mortgages. 

“The answer to the 
buy mortgages? very 
largely upon the requirements and charac- 
ter of the particular trust estate—its 
conditions, duration and purpose. 


question, ‘Shall we 


depends of course 
size, 
Mortgage 
income of course is subject to income taxes 
and if tax exemption is desirable, a 
would be scored against mortgages, 
whole, 


point 
On the 
mortgages have only a very limited 
marketability, and generally funds should 
not be invested in mortgages if there is any 
likelihood that conversion into cash may be 
desired before maturity. The importance of 
the prompt payment of interest should also 
be considered, for on the whole, interest pay- 
ments are prohably not made as promptly on 
mortgages as on other investments of com- 
parable safety, largely because the income 
of the farmer or rancher is periodical and 
irregular and is not always at hand before 
interest payment dates. The trust officer will 
of course always have in mind proper diversi- 
fication of his trust funds. 
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“Mortgage securities in the form of par- 
ticipating certificates probably should be 
avoided, particularly where the collateral 
consists of a number of mortgages, especially 
if there is the power of substitution. It is 
possible in this form of offering for the 
issuing house to group together some mort- 
gages which might not be readily salable on 
their own merits and work them off in par- 
ticipating certificates. Sometimes partici- 
pating certificates or even bonds may indi- 
cate a mortgage which has some flaw making 
it unsalable to the insurance companies or 
regular mortgage purchasers, and it has been 
found that the only way to work it off is to 
split it up and peddle it out piecemeal.” 

The subject of stocks as investments was 
treated by H. D. Thralls, vice-president of 
the Minnesota Loan & Trust 
Minneapolis. “Municipals” were covered by 
Harold Wood, Jr., president of Harold EF. 
Wood & Company, of St. Paul, who directed 
attention to factors that deserve care in se- 
lection of municipal securities. Speaking of 
the great increase in municipal indebtedness, 
he said: 

“One danger 
rapid increase in 
causing 


Company of 


other should be noted—the 
municipal debt which is 
conservative municipal bond 
men grave concern. As Chamberlain points 
out in 1925 the bonded debt of the 
various states totaled $1,558,742.434. Of this, 
$903,000,000, or 57 per cent has been in- 

1920. The total in- 


1925 was $550.- 
000,000 greater than the entire federal debt 
in 1916. Of this total 


=e 


$52,552 is for highways. 


many 


Lross 


curred since January 1, 
debtedness of the states in 
10 per cent, or $626,- 

It makes one think 
of the railroad fever of 70 years ago which 
caused many defaults, and cities, towns and 
counties are plunging into this mael- 
The automobile, a private 
extravagance, is forcing public extravagance 
in due proportion.” 


also 


strom of spending. 


Industrial Bonds 

John KE. Blunt, Jr., vice-president of the 
Illinois Merchants Trust Company of Chi- 
cago, discussed “Industrial Bonds,” and said 
in part: 

“Industrial 
features not railroad or 
public utility rule, they are 
made for a much shorter time than the other 
classes. A substantial sinking fund is a 
usual accompaniment. This not only in- 
creases the value of the security in propor- 
tion to the amount of bonds outstanding, but 
is a sustaining factor in the market price. 
My own experience with industrial 
which than twenty-five years, 


bonds possess desirable 


many 
either 
issues. AS a 


obtained in 


issues, 


covers more 
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has been very satisfactory, comparing favor- 
ably with that of any other class of securi- 
ties. As to the desirability of industrial 
for trust funds, I do not know that 
any general rule could be framed that would 
make these bonds suitable for strictly legal 
investments. By far the greater part of the 
agreements that are drawn today, however, 
permit wide latitude and discretion on the 
part of the trustees. I see no reason why 
industrial bonds that the trustees, after care- 
ful investigation, can satisfy themselves are 
good, should not be purchased in reasonable 
amounts for trusts of this kind.” 


bonds 


Railroad Securities 
“Rails and Equipments” was the conclud- 
ing paper in the symposium on investments, 
presented by Lester Bigelow, vice-president 
of the First Minneapolis Trust 
He said in part: 


Company. 


“The importance of railroad securities as 
a medium for investment and particularly 
the investment of the funds of savings banks 
and trust funds is realized when we 
know that there are outstanding today some- 
thing over twenty-one billions of dollars of 
railroad securities. About twelve billions of 
this amount railroad bonds and 
the insurance companies of the country are 
the holders of approximtaely two billions of 
this amount and savings banks another bil- 
lion, seven hundred million. 

“Railroad securities as a class occupy an 
investment plane higher than any other class 
of securities excepting possibly government 
and municipal bonds. The uniform system 
of accounting which is imposed on all rail- 
roads by the Commission has made it a 
simple matter to compare the results of the 
operation of different The investor 
in railroad — securities very 
amount of legal protection. This 
course that all railroad bonds are 
good any more than that all municipal bonds 
are good but it does prove that the business 
of railroading has had removed 
great many of the hazards that 
dant on ordinary business and 
holder of railroad securities is 
benefited thereby.” 


best 


consists of 


roads. 

has a large 
does not 
mean of 


from it a 
are atten- 
that the 
decidedly 


Closing Session of Conference 
The 
on the last 
R. E. 
Worth 
The first paper was by Judge T. D. O’Brien, 


scene of the Conference 
day to the St. Paul 
Harding, 
National 


was shifted 
Hotel with 
vice-president of the Fort 
sank of Texas, presiding. 
former justice of the Minnesota Supreme 
Court, who reviewed the subject of “Taxa- 
tion of Banks and Trust Companies.” He 


reviewed legislation on the subject, especially 
in Minnesota, the conflict between federal 
and state taxing authorities and the signifi- 
cance of court decisions. As to taxation of 
trust companies he said: 

“Trust Companies have in their possession 
and under their control vast sums of money, 
held by them as trustees guardians, adminis- 
trators, agents, and other fiduciary positions. 
The character of the securities in which they 
may invest is limited, and, inevitably we will 
find a very large portion of those funds in- 
vested in securities of the character defined 
by the Federal Supreme Court as coming in 
competition with national banks. 
curities bear a comparatively low rate of 
interest, and even if it desired to do so, a 
trust company could not avoid accounting 
for all such securities held by it. The result, 
therefore, of a high tax upon that class of 
property would not only be unfair to the 
beneficiaries of the trust by imposing a much 
greater obligation than existed when the 
trust was established, but it would prevent 
trust companies being designated as trustees 
in the future, and the public thus deprived 
of the benefit of their services.” 


Those se- 


Roy C. Osgood, as chairman of the special 
Committee on Taxation of the Trust Com- 
pany Division next presented an instructive 
and timely review of “Progress of Inherit- 
ance Tax Reform,” in the course of which 
he urged repeal of the Federal Estate Tax. 
The closing paper of the Conference was by 
Judge H. L. Standeven, vice-president of the 
Exchange Trust Company of Tulsa, Okla- 
homa, on “Potential Liabilities in Trust 
Business.” 

Generous provisions were made for the 
entertainment of delegates, including golfing 
privileges, auto drives and social functions. 
The general arrangements were conducted 
by a committee headed by C. V. Smith, vice- 
president of the Minnesota Loan and Trust 
Company. The chairman of the program 
committee was L. S. Headley, vice-president 
of the Northwestern Trust Company; E. L. 
Mattson, vice-president of the Midland Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company headed the 
finance committee; C. E. Drake, vice-presi- 
dent Midland National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany conducted entertainment 
portation committee; W. J. Stevenson, vice- 
president of the First Minneapolis Trust 
was chairman of publicity committee; J. D. 
Armstrong, of the Merchants Trust Com- 
pany, headed the cooperation committee and 
E. H. Bailey, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the First National Bank, was chair- 
man of the reception committee. 


and trans- 














Goa “Banking 


HIO’S full of cities and 
towns with one or more 
banks—each with an instantly 
available deposit elsewhere. 
Bankers are extra critical of 
bankers—they inquire and in- 
vestigate—their selection is pro- 
fessional—and they demand 
safety, quick service, courtesy 
accuracy and personal service 
You will be interested in 
knowing that by far the majority 
of their professional preferences 
are for— 


m UNION TRUSTo. 
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TWELFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION 
OF THE 


Financial Advertisers’ Assoriation 


HELD AT WEST BADEN, INDIANA, SEPTEMBER 12-15, 1927 


HE enthusiasm, the zeal and intensive 

quest for actual business-building facts 

which animated the general and de- 
partmental sessions of the twelfth annual 
convention of the Financial Advertisers As- 
West Baden, Indiana, covering 
three days of virile discussions and contacts, 
from September 12th to 15th, testified to the 
potential force which publicity and new busi- 
ness management has become in the develop- 
ment of American banking and trust 
pany activities. Not so many years ago the 
and new departments 
of banks and trust companies were regarded 
by executives as “necessary evils.” Adver 
tising was often of the “hit or miss” fashion 
and appropriations were Classified as expense. 


sociation at 


com- 


advertising business 


CLINTON F. BERRY 
Vice-President, Union Trust Company of Detroit, who has 
President of the Financial Advertisers Asso- 
ciation 


The Financial Advertisers Association dur- 
ing its relatively career of eleven 
years, has changed the whole complexion of 
bank advertising and of develop- 
ment. Financial and bank publicity as well 
as development work have reduced to 
scientific and practical terms. The proof 
lies in the growth of these departments, the 
manner in which they part of 
all activities and the increasing tangible 
yields directly attributable to their work. 


short 
business 


been 


have become 


Those who attended the twelfth 
convention, staged at one of the most charm- 
ing resorts in this country, that the 


term “the best ever,” is no superlative term. 


recent 


agree 


C. H. HAANDERSON 
Assistant Vice-President, Union Trust Company of Cleve- 
land, who presided at the F. A. A. Convention as retiring 
president 
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This applies to program, character of speak- 
ers, discussion and record breaking attend- 
ance. It was one of those rare conventions 
where everybody is on tip-toe and where pen- 
cils are busy with memorandum notes, 
where ideas develop contageously and from 
which every delegate returns to his desk 
with new inspiration and abundance of sug- 
gestions to put into action. It would require 
a good-sized volume to incorporate all the 
worth-while addresses and discussions. The 
sessions and subjects were so cleverly divided 
that no phase of banking or trust company 
development and advertising activity 
overlooked. Trust department 
and salesmanship came in for special atten- 
tion. Particularly fruitful was the first pub 
lic session conducted by the newly organized 
trust sales department. 


was 


First General Session 
When President C. H. Handerson of the 
Union Trust Company of Cleveland started 


the ball rolling on the morning of September 
15th, he was confronted with an elert, keen- 


eyed audience of 
earnest 


men and women, 
suggested the 
clinic or surgical operation. 
The impression was also conveyed that bank 
advertising and promotion work is 
tially the job of 


demeanor 


some famous 


younger 


C. DELANO AMES 


Maryland Trust Company, Baltimore, who presided at the 
Trust Advertising Departmental Division Session of the 
F. J 


advertising 


whose 
arena of 


essel- 
men or in the 
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prime of life, responsive to the modern spirit 
of service which belongs to successful bank- 
ing. President Handerson plunged into his 
task as chairman with “brass tack” deter- 
mination. After formal addresses of wel- 
come he announced as the keynote of the 
opening session: “Getting, Keeping and De- 
veloping Profitable Business.’ By way of 
prelude the executive secretary of the asso- 
ciation, Preston E. Reed, told the delegates 
“How to Get the Most Out of Our Associa- 
tion.” 


What Business Is 
Walter S. Greenough, assistant to the 
president of the Fletcher Savings & Trust 
Company of Indianapolis, and incidentally, a 
luminary in the Hoosier literary firmament, 
came first to bat. His job was to tell his 
hearers “What Profitable?’ 
“The reason,” he said, “that no two experts 
idea on the subject is that 
no two banks are alike, no two bankers are 
alike and no two experts are alike. 
“The public from which successful banking 
must draw its savers,” he 


Profitable ? 


Business is 


have the same 


said, “its accumu- 
lators, is a public which steadily sees buying 
accented—premiums placed upon it. Not 
only do we buy with current earnings. An- 
ticipation of earning-power as a 
enjoying luxuries that 


means of 


become necessities 


DALE GRAHAM 


Advertising Manager, Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. 
Louis, who presided at the Saving Departmental Session of 
the F, A. A. 
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largely through clever advertising seems to 
be the accepted rule of the majority. How, 
then, shall the unthrilling message of thrift 
find lodgment in the public consciousness? 
That is the heart-breaking problem that the 
financial advertiser faces. Again I think 
there should be more shooting with the 
‘squirrel-rifle. For I am convinced that the 
banking business of the accumulator of 
wealth, the saver, the keeper of property is, 
in the long run, the that brings 
stability of profits to financial institutions.” 

For the next hour the country bank adver- 
tising men had an inning. John M. Jackson 
of the Brownsville Bank of pre- 
sented some concrete cases in trying out 
various schemes in towns of less than 5,000, 
mainly directed toward enlisting interest of 
agricultural people. F. B. Russell of the 
National of Ashtabula, O., 
of his experiences in building up 
in a town of than 25,000 
stressing the closer contacts possible with 
and the essential atmosphere of 
friendliness and helpfulness. C. W. Bailey, 
president of the First National of Clarks- 
ville, Tenn., told of their interesting experi- 
ence in employing a 


business 


Tennessee, 


Farmers spoke 
business 
less population, 


customers 


young country school- 


master to mingle with the country people, 


R. E. WRIGHT 


Ass’t Vice-Presideht, First Wisconsin National Bank of 
Milwaukee 
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find out their needs and acquaint them with 
what the bank could do for them. 

One of the big hits of the first session was 
the paper by A. Douglas Oliver, advertising 
manager of the Provident Trust Company of 
Philadelphia on “How a Successful Financial 
Institution Plans Its Advertising,’ which 
was freighted with valuable pointers. The 
session came to a close with an address on 
“How to Sell Your Advertising Program,” 
by Charles H. MeMahon of the First Na- 
tional of Detroit. At the luncheon which 
followed Editor Roy Soul of the Hardware 
Dealers Magazine also gave food for thought 
by dwelling on “The New Competition.” 


Developing Commercial Business 


The Tuesday afternoon session con- 
ducted for the commercial departmental 
with S. A. Linnekin of the Central National 
Bank and Trust Company of St. Petersburg, 
Fla., in the chair. Quite properly the appli- 
eation of the service charge on unprofitable 
accounts came in for consideration 
and instructive lessons were obtained 
from Don. W. Switzer of the Third National 
Bank & Trust Company of Dayton, O., who 
related the experiences of his own institu- 
tion, which were most favorable to inaugu- 
rating such policy. 

Ci. 


was 


early 
some 


Hall. assistant cashier of the First 


FRANK FUCHS 


Advertising Manager, First National Bank, St. 
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National Bank of 
convention of 
prompted to 


Tex., told the 
bank was _ first 
adopt an advertising plan, 
featuring the things that would be of help 
to the people of Houston. The 
advertisements were not so much designed to 
boast of 


Houston, 
how his 


series of 
achievements as to suggest ways 
and means by which industrial, agricultural, 
eattle and other interests could be advanced. 
Speaking of “Newpaper Cooperation,” 
excelent advice furnished by 
Connor, financial editor of the Phila- 
delnhia Public Ledger, who outlined briefly 
what constitutes legitimate banking news 
and pointed out that the word “publicity” 
fallen into disrepute among financial 
editors because of the persistency with which 
matter is submitted in the 
licity’ and which plainly 
advertising columns. 


some was 


Owen 


has 


guise of “pub- 
belongs to the 


Slogans in Bank Advertising 

Bryant W. Griffen, author of one of the 
finest works on bank advertising and busi- 
development, who takes care of the 
advertising at the National Newark & Essex 
Banking Company of Newark, N. J., 
up the subject of 
Appropriateness.” 


hess 


brought 
“Bank Slogans and Their 
He first quoted some ad- 
verse replies to a questionnaire addressed to 
fifty banks and then conducted a test in ex- 
perimental psychology hy 


handing around 


CARROLL RAGAN 


Publicity Manager, United States Mortgage & Trust Co. 


and former President of the F. A. A. 
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among the delegates fifty slogans upon which 
millions of dollars have been spent in adver- 
tising. The which recognized 
these slogans proved Mr. Griffin's point that 
repetition of forceful have demon- 
strated their worth in business and that the 
same principle slogans, he said, to have any 
value in bank advertising must convey some- 


percentage 


slogans 


thing beside stereotyped phrases and breathe 
of the atmosphere of the bank. He cited 
some samples of which have 


bank slogans 


been successfully used. 

William fF. who accom- 
plished such excellent work in the advertis- 
ing department of the Minnesota Loan & 
Trust Company, “Institutional 
versus Departmental Advertising,” which is 
reproduced elsewhere in this issue of Trust 
Comranigs. G. V. Kenton of the National 
Bank of Commerce in St Louis, also spoke 
on institutional and departmental advertis 
ing. Virgil D. Allen Jr., assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the First Bank & Trust Company of 
Utica, N. Y., presented the concluding paper 
of the session. He spoke on “How a Bank 
May Analyze Its Profitable Market’ and re- 
ferring especially to the trust 
he said: 

Profitable Market for Trust Service 
“In seeking a profitable market for the 


Brockman, has 


discussed 


department, 


FRANK M. STAKER 


Manager of Publicity, Commerce 
Kansas City 


Trust Company of 
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services of the trust department is a well 
established fact that the best prospects can 
be found among the bank’s customers. Of 
course the limits banks should set in seeking 
trust business must be determined individu- 
ally. A survey has shown, however, that 
the number of banks seeking to administer 
estates below $10,000 declines very rapidly 
and most trust companies prefer to concen- 
trate their efforts on who have 
more property. We should direct our selling 
efforts toward those who have property and 
not encourage too large a proportion of those 
who have very small estates for the reason 
that experience in our commercial and sav- 
ings departments indicates that a large per 
centage of persons will not develop beyond 
a certain financial standing.” 


prospects 


Trust Department Salesmanship and 
Advertising 

day of the convention 
to sessions for the trust 


The second wis 
divi 
sion and the trust advertising departmenal. 
A summary of the addresses before the trust 
sales division appears elsewhere in this issue 
of Trust CoMPANIES. The trust advertising 
departmental was presided over by G. De 
lano Ames, director of publicity of the Mary 
land Trust Company of Baltimore. G. W. 
Wickland, advertising manager of the Wells- 
Fargo Bank and Union Trust Company of 
San Francisco, conducted the discussions. 

A feature of this session was the master- 
ful address by Charles R. Holden, vice-presi- 
dent and general counsel of the Union Trust 
Company of Chicago, which appears else- 
where in this issue of Trust CoMPANIEsS. He 
spoke on “Advertising in the Development of 
the Trust Department.” He was followed 
by G. Fred Berger, secretary and treasurer 


devoted sales 


of the Norristown-Penn Trust Company of 
Norristown, Pa., whose subject was “Trust 
Advertising in a Community of Forty Thou- 
sand,” giving examples of effective advertis- 
ing copy and methods of approach. 


Advertising the Life Insurance Trust 

Keen interest was manifested in the ad- 
dress of John A. Reynolds, assistant vice- 
president of the Union Trust Company of 
Detroit, because of the successful methods 
employed by his institution in advertising 
life insurance trusts and in securing the co- 
operation of life underwriters. He 
part: 


said in 


“Frequently we have seen advertisements 
on one function or another of the trust busi- 
ness which we have had to wade through 
literally to find out what it was all about. 
This has not been so noticeable with the 
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GaYLorD S. Morse 
Assistant Cashier, State Bank of Chicago 


F. A. HINTZ 


Advertising Mer. Peoples Trust & Savings of Chicago, who 
was re-elected Treasurer of the F. A. A. 
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She 
WASHINGTON LOAN 
and TRUST COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE FIRST TRUST COMPANY IN THE NATIONAL CAPITAL 
FISCAL AGENT OF THE ARMY AND NAVY CLUB 
TRUSTEE OF THE WASHINGTON FOUNDATION 
TREASURER OF ENDOWMENT FUND, THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS 


900-902 F Street, N. W. 
616-620 17th St., N. W. 


life insurance trust advertising. The answer 
probably lies in the fact that much of the 
advertising used in the promotion of estate 
business still shows remnants of ideas of an 
older age. It is stiff, dignified and fre- 
quently carries little or no appeal to the 
popular mind. The life insurance trust, 
however, being something of a modern de- 
velopment, who have centered their 
attention upon it have recognized its innate 
popularity and have couched their references 
to its desirability in terms with distinct ap- 
peal to the average person who knows little 
about estate intricacies or who has no time 
for the study of those things which the life 
insurance trust is be helpful, 
either in protecting or guarding against. 
“The company I represent has felt it un- 
wise to make its advertising on the life in- 
surance trust at all technical. We have 
considered rather that the most judicious use 
of our time and money expended in the de- 
velopment of this kind of business would 
bear fruit in the building of good will among 
insurance men and those in contact with 
prospective customers. We have accordingly 
then looked with favor upon advertising 
which would help the sale of insurance and 
to this end at particular times during the 
year we have prepared advertisements de- 
signed to help the other fellow in his busi- 


those 


supposed to 


ness. 

“We have issued a number of advertise- 
ments, copy of which was devoted solely to 
the advertising of life insurance, for its own 
sake and with no particular mention of the 
Union Trust Company or its services in the 
preservation of insurance policies. There 
are two reasons for this. The first is that 
we felt, as the company which had adopted 
as its slogan “Friend of the Family,” it was 
something of our duty to assist people in 
discovering the true value of insurance. In 
our experience, countless instances were 


Resources over 
$15,000,000.00 


JOHN B. LARNER, 
President 


brought to our attention where estates suf 
fered because of a lack of liquidity upon the 
death of their called the 
attention of the public to the value of life 
insurance for the providing of funds to meet 
taxes and debts. The reason 
we wished to make a friend of the insurance 
man and our desires on this point revolved 
about 


creators, so we 


second was, 


this reasoning.” 

The concluding paper at the 
lising departmental was by E. 
son, special representative of the Exchange 
Trust Company of Tulsa, Oklahoma. He 
described as the profitable business in 
order of preference as (1) voluntary trusts 
which can be officials of the 
company acceptance; (2) insurance 
trusts, not of the funded variety which come 
under the classification of yoluntary trusts, 
but that which operative 
death; (8) trusts under will. 

“The truism that 20 man lives unto him- 
seif alone,’ said Mr. Johnson, “was never 
more applicable than in its relationship to 
a trust company. The trust 
founded on confidence and good 
and good will are 
knowledge and understanding. 
a trust company to 
gain confidence? 


trust adver- 
Fred John- 


most 


appraised by 
before 


becomes after 


business is 
will, and 
founded on 
And how is 
know, and how may it 
Through the men who 
make it. Newspaper advertising, direct-by- 
mail advertising, window displays, are all 
very well. But the men who make the trust 
company must complete that which such ad- 
vertising has only just begun. Every man 
in the trust company, not just the advertis- 
ing staff alone, has this job. The trust officers 
who have made personal friends at the club, 
whe have made good on public and civic 
jobs, who have demonstrated their sane hold 
on the ethics of the give and take of business 
life, have done the best jobs of advertising 
for their institution that it could possibly be 
given.” 


confidence 
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The Standard Trusts Company 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 
INVITES 
the Trust business of those domiciled or resident in the United States, as well as of a!l American 
Trust Companies having Estates or other assets in Canada to be administered. 
Nearly a quarter of a century in business, it was the first Trust Company to operate West 
of the Great Lakes, having its head offices there, and with a Directorate of leading men well 
versed in Western affairs, it is capable of giving unquestionably good advice to all clients and 


patrons on investments or matters fiduciary. 


THE STANDARD TRUSTS COMPANY, WINNIPEG 


Branches: SASKATOON, 


Savings, Investment and Extension 

During the convention there were also spe- 
cial sessions for the Savings, Commercial, 
Investment and Business Extension Depart- 
mentals, which yielded excellent papers and 
valuable The Savings Depart- 
mental was presided over by Dale Graham 
of the Mississippi Valley Trust Company of 
St. Louis. An exhibit of interest compelling 
headlines for savings advertisements im- 
parted special instruction to the address by 
Littleton Fitzgerald of the American Na- 
tional Bank of Richmond. “Getting Your 
Money’s Worth from Savings Advertising,” 
subject of a prolific paper by H. 
Brooks Hering of the Baltimore Trust Com- 
pany. Other phases of 
were 


discussions. 


was the 


savings advertising 
discussed by Wayne Hummer of the 
La Salle National Bank of La Salle, Ill. and 
Cc. C. Childs of the Farmers Loan & Trust 
Company of Sioux City, Iowa. Vera A 
Stephens of the Northwestern National Bank 
of Minneapolis presented illuminating exam- 
ples of good window advertising. 

“Who Pays for Advertising?’ was the sub- 
ject with which R. T. Snodgrass of the 
Minneapolis Journal, opened the session of 
the Investment Departmental. A very 
tical that by Raleigh 
Albert Frank & Company of Chicago in which 
he described typography of financial adve-- 
tising. The subject of outdoor advertising 
was covered by Robert G. Fields of Caldwell 
& Company, of Nashville, Tenn. The devel- 
opment of a bond department in a medium 
sized community, was the topic analyzed by 
Alfred Howell of the Woodlawn Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Chicago. A feature was the 
address by David H. Jennings, Indianapolis 
Securities Commissioner. 


prac- 


address was Ross of 


Business Extension Session 


One of the most interesting and animated 
sessions of the convention was that conducted 


by the Business Extension Division with 


EDMONTON, LETHBRIDGE, VANCOUVER 


B. W. Gritlin of the National Newark & Essex 
Banking Company of Newark, N. J., in the 
chair. Proper coordination of bank adver- 
tising with selling was treated by Everett R. 
Smith of the Fuller Brush Company, who 
asserted that too much advertising by banks 
is of the subjective instead of the objective 
kind; that 
building 


banks talk too much of their fine 
and marble columns, whereas the 
real test is that of understanding customers, 
knowing and supplying their wants. De- 
scribing the organization of a bank for new 
business, E. P. Lamphier of the Commercial 
Trust Company of New Britain, Conn., out- 
lined a suggested sales and advertising plan. 
“Do Ixmployees’ Contests Really Pay?’ 
the query 


Was 
Steffan, as- 
sistant vice-president of the National City 
Bank of New York. Continuous employees 
contests was advocated in a paper by W. R. 
Snodgrass of the Fidelity National Bank and 
Trust Company of Kansas City. E. V. New- 
ton of the Cleveland Trust Company spoke 
on “Building and Operating a Prospect File.” 

One of the stellar addresses of the whole 
convention was that 
Chambliss, assistant secretary-treasurer of 
the Fidelity Union Trust 
Newark, N. J. His subject 
Balances and the New Business Department.” 


answered by Roger 


presented by Leopold 
Company of 
was “Decreased 


He first described his experience with Cen- 
tral Files and showed how the Analysis Di- 
vision can be of greater value in dealing with 
decreasing balances. Mr. Chambliss’s paper 
was charged with meaty substance and gave 
hearers something new to think about. The 
concluding paper was by J. A. Price, adver- 
tising manager of the Bank of Pittsburgh, 
who delivered a number of home runs in dis- 
cussing, “What’s the Matter with Bank Sell- 
ing?’ At the Wednesday noon luncheon 
Franklyn Hobbs, director of research at the 
Central Trust Company of Chicago, delivered 
an address on “The Performance of the 
ness Cycle.” 


3usi- 
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CENTRAL FARMERS’ TRUST 
COMPANY 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


RGANIZED on the initiative of the Central 

Union Trust Company and The Farmers’ Loan 
and Trust Company to provide service of precisely 
the same character as rendered by New York trust 
companies of the highest standard. 


Correspondence solicitea from banks in 
ith a view to assisting their 


with 





Closing General Session 


The closing session of the main convention 
was largely devoted to an old-fashioned ques- 
tion box and round table discussion. F. R. 
Kerman of the Bank of Italy, San Francisco 
was referee. Discussion leaders were Gay- 
lord S. Morse, assistant cashier of the State 
Bank of Chicago on banking matters; R. 8. 
Racey, general manager of the new business 
department of the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York, on trust department matters 
and A, E. Bryson of Halsey, Stuart & Com- 
pany, on investment advertising. 

The concluding hours of the convention 
were devoted to business matters and reports 
from various committees as well as from 
officers. After report of nominating and reso- 
lutions committees, new officers were elected 
and inducted into office, which brought the 
most stirring and successful convention of 
the F. A. A., to a close. 

Special mention must be made of the ad- 
vertising exhibit at the West Baden conven- 
tion which was in charge of Virgil D. Allen, 
assistant vice-president of the First Bank 
and Trust Company of Utica, N. Y. Practi- 
cally all of the large banks and trust com- 
panies of the United States were represented 


other 
clients in 


states, 


Florida. 





in the comprehensive and colorful gallery of 
individual exhibits, which were the subject 
of intensive study by delegates. Survey of 
this exhibition served to visualize the re- 
markable and the high standards 
which have made in bank and trust 
company advertising literature. A word of 
credit is also due to J. K. Waibel, the adver- 
tising counsel for the Continental and Com- 
mercial Banks of Chicago for his valuable 
pre-convention work as head of the publicity 
committee. 


progress 


been 


Needless to say the facilities and recrea- 
tional advantages of West Baden provided 
opportunity for one of the most enjoyable 
conventions in the history of the organization. 
Golf scores, as tabulated by Chairman Fred 
Ellsworth of the golf committee, were lower 
than ever before. There was tennis, riding, 
bathing, dancing and every conceivable kind 
of sport, rendered more picturesque by the 
presence of wives of delegates and women 
members of the association. 


Miss R. Scorgie, 
the State-Planters 


advertising manager of 
sank & Trust Company 
of Richmond, Va., is distributing revised 
agricultural maps of Virginia, North Caro- 
lina and South Carolina. 











New Union Trust Building, Detroit, now under construction 


ERVICE is the mother of success, and 

success the mother of still greater 
service. Although this new building 
symbolizes thirty-six years of faithful 
endeavor, we of Union Trust Company 
look upon it, not as a goal, but as a 
starting point to even finer and fuller 
cooperation with clients than in the past. 


Cnion Grust Company 


First Trust Company in Detroit— 
Friend of the Family 


Griswold at Congress Street 


Detroit 
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CONFIDENCE 


The sound and steady growth of this institution is the best measure of the 


high confidence in which it is held. 


Our record of service, since 1858, over an extended period of years, is the 
firm foundation on which this confidence rests. 


EDGAR STARK, Vice-President and Trust Officer 


tke FIFTH THIRD [JNION [RUST co 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Mercantile Trust & Deposit Company 


OF BALTIMORE 


MEMBER FEDERAL RESERVE SYSTEM 


Established 1884—Forty - three years’ experience. 
Capital, Surplus, and Undivided Profits, $5,000,000. 


We Solicit Your Baltimore Account 


FRED. G. BOYCE, Jr., Vice-President 






NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS OF THE FINANCIAL 


A. H. S. POST, President 


ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


The following officers and directors were 
elected at the recent twelfth annual conven- 
tion of the Financial Advertisers Association, 
held at West Baden, Ind.: 

President: Clinton F. Berry, Union Trust 
Company, Detroit. 

First vice-president: C. H. Wetterau, 
American National Bank, Nashville. 

Second vice-president: A. E. Bryson, Hal- 
sey, Stuart & Company, Chicago. 

Third vice-president: F. R. Kerman, Bank 
of Italy, San Francisco. 

Treasurer: E. A. Hintz, Peoples Trust & 
Savings Bank, Chicago. 

Board of directors: C. E. Bourne, Royal 
sank of Canada, Montreal, Quebec; W. E. 
Brockman, Minnesota Loan & Trust Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn.; A. M. DeBebian, 
Equitable Trust Company, New York City; 
Frank Fuchs, First National Bank, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Dale Graham, Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, St. Louis, Mo.; C. H. Handerson, 
Union Trust Company, Cleveland, O.; Robert 
J. Izant, Central National Bank, Cleveland, 


O.; H. Ennis Jones, Franklin Trust Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa.; H. W. Kitchell, Il- 
linois Merchants Trust Company, Chicago, 
Ill.; S. A. Linnekin, Central National Bank 
& Trust Company, St. Petersburg, Fla.; H. A. 
Lyon, First National Bank, Boston, Mass.; 


C. H. MeMahon, First National Bank, Detroit, 


Mich.; Robert D. Mathias, Depositors State 
Bank, Chicago, Ill.; A. Douglas Oliver, Provi- 
dent Trust Company of Philadelphia; Mar- 
jorie E. Schoeffel, Plainfield Trust Company, 
Plainfield, N. J.; Fred M. Staker, Commerce 
Trust Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

Representatives on National Commission of 
the International Advertising Association : 
Guy Cooke, First National Bank, Chicago; 
C. H. Handerson, Union Trust Company, 
Cleveland O.; E. H. Kittredge, Hornblower & 
Weeks, Boston, Mass. 


Over $831,000,000 has been paid in divi- 
dends to stockholders of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in the course of an 80-year continu- 
ous dividend record. 














RESUME OF ADDRESSES AT TRUST SALES DEPART- 
MENTAL SESSION 


OF THE 


Hinanrial Advertisers Assoriation 


Hk newly organized Trust Sales De 
partmental of the Financial Advertis- 
ers Association held its first general 
annual convention of 
the Financial Advertisers Association, held 
at West This department is com- 
posed of new business and sales managers of 
trust departments. The purpose of the or- 
ganization is to cultivate the best standards 
of salesmanship and to develop new sources 
of business for trust departments. 


session at the recent 


Baden. 


The session was presided over by Oliver J. 
Neibel, chairman of the Division and special 
representative of the Commerce Trust Com- 
pany of Kansas City, Mo. In opening the 
meeting Chairman Neibel briefly sketched the 
history and purposes of the 


new Division, 


urging all trust companies to secure repre- 


A. DouGLAS OLIVER 


of the Provident Trust Company of Philadelphia, who has 
been re-elected a member of the Board of Directors of the 
F, A. A. 


sentation and commenting on the fact that 
the departmental had drawn the largest at- 
tendance of any of the departmental sessions 

A. Douglas Oliver, advertising manager, of 
the Provident Trust Company of Philadel- 
phia in his talk made a very comprehensive 
review of the various plans used to secure 
the cooperation of organized bodies in the 
development of trust business. He stressed 
the idea that trust companies should put at 
the disposal of attorneys, life insurance men, 
schools, clubs, ete., 
and to 
encroaching in 


all of the helpful services 
refrain steadfastly from 
any way upon the field of 
attorneys or of insurance men. 

Mr. H. W. Kitchell of the Illinois Mer- 
chants Trust Company, of Chicago, said that 
the matter of getting the cooperation of di- 


possible, 


LEOPOLD CHAMBLISS 


Assistant Secretary and Treasurer, Fidelity-Union 
Trust Co., Newark, N. J. 






























Ancillary Service 


in Minnesota 


| 5 gdedalgen needing probate or 
other attention in Minnesota 
will be economically and expertly 
managed by this 38 year old 
Trust Company. Let us handle 
your Northwestern trust business 
for you. 






FIRST MINNEAPOLIS 
TRUST COMPANY 


Formerly Hennepin County Savings Bank 
and Minneapolis Trust Company 


115 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 
511 MARQUETTE AVENUE 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 



















Affiliated with First National Bank 
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rectors, officers, employers, and stockholders 
is largely a problem to be decided by each 
individual bank and will depend upon the 
size of the bank and the size of the city in 
which it is located. He reported that in one 
large institution a junior board of directors 
had been organized, consisting of young busi- 
ness men with good business and social con- 
nections in the community. 

Russell 8S. Racey of the Equitable Trust 
Company of New York, recommended that 
the division go on record as favoring a spe- 
cial course of study in the colleges and uni- 
versities intended to train men and women 
for trust sales work. “This could be done,” 
he said, “by a slight rearrangement of sev- 
eral of the courses already a part of the 
college curriculum.” He recommended such 
courses as advertising, business correspond- 
ence, commercial law, life insurance, bank- 
ing public speaking, ete. 

Walter Tresckow of the Detroit Trust 
Company brought before the trust sales de- 
partmental a unique but successful sales ap- 
proach to be used in selling prospects for 
trust service. “The young man under thirty- 
five,’ he said, “is ambitious, looks ahead, 
and plans for the future. He can be ap- 
pealed to on the basis of the estate he is 
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CHESTER D. Warp, 
Treasurer and Trust Officer 
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building and will finally have. The man 
between thirty-five and forty-five deals in 
cold business facts. He will respond more 
readily to the appeal that it is the business 
thing to do. The man beyond forty-five, 
however, is no longer interested in his own 
future but he can be appealed to on the basis 
of his children’s future and his own past 
experiences in life.” 

Samuel Marsh, of the First Trust & Say- 
ings Bank of Chicago, advised that a recent 
research by the committee on coordinating 
the work of trust representatives with trust 
advertising revealed the fact that about 
seventy-five per cent of the leading trust 
companies of the country now use personal 
solicitation in the development of trust busi- 
ness. “Direct mail,’ he said, “is the most 
generally used media for trust advertising.” 
“One of the best ways to coordinate the work 
of trust solicitors with trust advertising,” 
he said, “is to base the advertising on the 
experience of the solicitors in the field, and 
if possible to have the solicitation and the 
advertising divided by the same officer.” 

Mr. Arthur F. Young of the Guardian 
Trust Company of Cleveland, was repre- 
sented on the trust sales departmental pro- 
gram by Mr. Mills, also of the Guardian. 
In discussing the qualifications of the trust 
representative, Mr. Mills said: ‘The trust 
development representative, whether he be 
the trust officer or a specialist is one of the 
most important men in the bank. He is in 
daily touch with the public, many of whom 
never have any other contact with the bank. 
The impression he leaves will be the pros- 
pect’s impression of the institution he repre- 
sents. He must be a high-grade, well paid, 
well educated, well trained individual, rank- 
ing in standing with the officers of the bank.” 

& & % 

The Central Mercantile Bank & Trust Com- 
pany has been added to the list of trustees 
of the New York Community Trust. 
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COMPANIES 


Out-of-town 
Service 


Occasionally a friend or a client 
may need the assistance of an 
out-of-town trust company. If 
the need should arise for a trust 
company in Chicago, we should 
be pleased to have you suggest 
a call upon us. 


For more than 40 years we have 
specialized in investment bank- 
ing (having already served over 
7000 banks and bankers) and we 
feel that this experience particu- 
larly qualifies us to solve any of 
the many problems that may be 
submitted to a trust company, 
whether administering an estate, 
managing a trust fund, or merely 
giving advice on financial ques- 
tions. 


Whenever you send any clients 
to us, you can be confident that 
their interests and yours will he 
thoroughly protected. 


TRUST DEPARTMENT 
Harris Trust and Savings Bank 


Organized as N. W. Harris & Co., 1882. Incorporated 1907 


HARRIS TRUST BUILDING, CHICAGO 
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DELAWARE BANKERS URGE REVISION OF FEDERAL INCOME 
TAX AND REPEAL OF ESTATE TAX 


annual convention of the Dela- 
Bankers Association at Rehoboth 
animated discussion on 
matters of vital public interest, particular] 
as relates to federal taxes. As 
committee on resolutions, 
president of the Security 
Trust Company of Wilmington, submitted a 
program of federal tax which 
endorsed by the 


The recent 
ware 
Beach, developed 
revision of 
chairman of the 
John S. Rossell, 
reform 
convention and 
to the conclusions of those who have impar- 
tially studied the effect of federal 
The resolutions called for a 
revision of the federal 
the will fall 
property and income. 
estate tax 


was 


conforms 


taxation. 
more equitable 
income taxes so that 
alike upon all taxable 

Repeal of the federal 
urged and reduction of 
the rate on income of corporations. Relative 
reduction of the tax 
on corporation income, Mr. Rossell said: 


burden 
was also 


to the propriety of a 


figures: 
are 5,000,000 
corporations paying 
and 3,500,000 indi- 

The surplus ac 


“Let us look at a few facts and 


It is estimated that 
stockholders in the 


there 


taxes to the government 


vidual income taxpayers. 


JOHN S. ROSSELL 


President of the Security Trust Co. of Wilmington, Del 


cumulated in the 
last and the 
annual suplus under the present law is esti 
mated at $383,000,000. For 1925 (fiscal year 
1926) corporations tax on $9, 
036,680,163 ; paid on $1,699, 


197 .2S0 : $3,797, 868,220, 


treasury up to June 30th 


is approximately $600,000,000 


paid income 
partnerships 
and individuals on 
Still more suprising are the figures showing 
collections for the 1927. The 


was in corporation income 


fiscal vear 


heaviest increase 

taxes which yielded $1,508,012,552.90, as 
against $1,094,979.754.17 in 
of $213,0382,798.75 


1926, an increase 
Individual 
$911,939,910.82, as 
$07.16 in 1926, an 

“The present tax 
1514 per cent. 
of 1 per cent on the income of corporations 
would yield than $100,000,000. While 
perhaps it is too much to expect that this 
particular tax reduced to a rate 
so low as 1 wouldn't a contribution 
of $100,000,000, annually by one class of tax 
payers sufficient 
favor of a 


taxes 
$S79,124, 


income 
against 


$32.815.503.66. 


were 
increase of 
rate on corporations is 
It has been stated that a levy 


nore 


would he 
per cent, 
quite and doesn't it 
very liberal cut 
per cent?” 


seem 
argue strongly in 
in the present 13% 

Thomas R. retiring president of 
the Delaware Bankers Association, presented 
a forceful address. 


rate of 


Ingram, 


He said in part: 
“America is confronted by the unique situ- 
ation of haying more money than she knows 
exactly what to do with and 
danger on the part of the 
largely dependent 
becoming burdened 
that may not 


lies a 
who is 


therein 
banker 
on selling agency reports 
with a lot of securities 
stand the test of time. The 
time has not long when it did not 
require any extraordinary study of 
for the banker to make money 
that 
could 
eyes 


passed 
finances 
; all the banks 
used ordinary care made money; the) 
literally buy with their 
and automati- 
cally, but the change to a discriminating 
market has and it has come much 
more rapidly than was anticipated.” 


investments 


closed profits followed 


come 


Henry Ridgely of Dover was elected presi 
dent of the 
for the ensuing year: John Richardson 
of Wilmington was elected vice-president and 


Delaware Bankers Association 


Jr., 


Warren K. Ayres of Wilmington, 
and Otho Nowland, chairman of 
the Equitable Trust Company of Wilmington, 
was elected vice-president for Delaware of 
the trust company division, American Bank- 
ers Association. 


secretary 
treasurer. 





% Legal Decisions and Discussion 


RELATING TO BANKS AND TRUST COMPANIES 
Edited by JOHN H. SEARS, member of the New York Bar and author of *“‘Trust Company Law”’ 


| LEGAL DECISIONS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OFFICERS OF TRUST COMPANIES WILL BE REVIEWED 


AND DISCUSSED IN THIS DEPARTMENT. 


PANIES. 
OFFERED FREE OF CHARGE. } 


FUTURE INTERESTS 

A tendency to follow legal maxims and 
trite expressions of the law to their ultimate 
conclusion may result in a confusion in the 
law and that must later be re- 
adhered to although admittedly 
wrong. In the recent case of Harrison vs. 
Horrison (Ala. 1925) 105 So. 179, the court 
held that a will devising property to the 
testator’s wife, during her life or widowhood, 
remainder to testator’s then surviving chil- 
dren gave to the children a defeasible vested 
remainder; that upon the death of one of the 
children the estate in the other 
solutely, as no further survivorship 
support of this holding 
the court cites no authority other than pre- 
vious Alabama decisions and legal 
to the effect that the law favors vested 
estates rather than contingent, and the vest- 
ing of the estates at the 
moment, —_—_—_—_—— 

TRANSFERS BY GIFT 

Frederick A. Russel gave by will to his 
son Charles F. certain real estate 
and personal property to hold for his natural 
life with power to use income and principal 
as he desired and to sell same or any part 
in fee simple and absolutely, without any 
purchaser responsible for the appli- 
the purchase money, but without 
power to dispose of by will. The property 
was charged with a trust to pay $4000 to 
a granddaughter of testator and gaye any 
part of the principal undisposed of by Charles 
F. during his lifetime, to his children sur- 
viving him. Charles F. transferred with- 
out consideration all the property that came 
to him under the will to his son Albert A. 
Held that the transfer was void as contrary 
to the provisions of the will. The property 
transferred by gift from Charles F. to Albert 
A. did not belong to the estate of Charles F. 

Verchants Trust Company vs. Russell, Sup. 
Ct. Mass. (41187). 


decisions 


versed, or 


vested ab- 
other 


wes possible. In 


maxims 


earliest possible 


Russel, 


being 
eation of 


CAREFUL ATTENTION WILL BE GIVEN TO QUERIES OF A 
LEGAL NATURE, ARISING OUT OF THE CONDUCT OF THE VARIOUS DEPARTMENTS OF 


TRUST COM- 


SUBSCRIBERS ARE INVITED TO AVAIL THEMSELVES OF THESE FACILITIES WHICH ARE 


TAXABILITY OF BONDS 

The question here was whether an inherit- 
ance tax was due a state (Louisiana) for the 
privilege of acquiring by will certain prop- 
erty left by a resident of the state. The prop- 
erty consisted of New York City bonds which 
deceased had acquired and deposited in New 
York City where they remained until his 
death, never having been in the state. The 
state claimed under Act No. 127 (Extra Ses- 
sions) of 1921, as amended, in part, by Act 
No. 44 of 1922, the second section of which 
provides that the tax should be imposed on 
“all personal property owned by residents 


of the State of Louisiana wherever situated 


Held, that the legacies were subject to the 


tax. The court pointed out 
between Bullen vs. Wisconsin (240 U. S. 
625) and Frick vs.,Pennsylvania (268 U. S. 
173), pointing out that the Supreme Court in 
the Bullen sustained the tax because 
the property there, which consisted of a fund 
embracing bonds and was intangible 
personal property, but refused to sustain the 
tax in the Frick case because the property 


the distinction 


case 


stock, 


there was tangible or corporal personal prop- 
erty. Thus in the former case the transfer 
occurred under the laws of the state of the 
domicile of the deceased, while in the latter 
the transfer occurred under the laws of the 
state where the property was located or em- 
ployed without regard to the domicile of the 
deceased. The Bullen case being authority 
for the proposition that bonds are tangible 
personal property, the transfers by will of 
the bonds in this case were subject to the 
inheritance of Rosenthal 
(36828) Supreme Court of Louisiana. 


tax.—Succession 


DESIGNATION OF TRUST BENEFICIARIES 

The will of the settlor of the trust and 
the trust indenture, as instruments of des- 
igrnation of trust beneficiaries, are incapable 
of reconciliation. Held that the will fails 





———— 
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Nelson S.Gustin | 
Co., Inc. 
BANK STOCKS 


Detroit Banks and Trust 
Companies are showing 
the largest gains in de- 
posits and earnings of any 
city in the United States. 
Complete information 
upon request. 


522 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Tel., Vanderbilt 8177 
BUHL BUILDING, DETROIT 


that 
surplus trust 
under the trust 
indenture. Title to such income passed by 
the trust indenture and not by the will— 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York, vs. 
Halsted (Court of Appeals, New York. 
(44372). 


instrument of 
the trustee should 
income to the 


as an designation and 
pay the 


beneficiaries 


ESTABLISHING A TRUST 

Held that while a written agreement by 2 
person that property shall be held or dealt 
with in a particular manner for the benefit 
of another, raises a trust, an agreement by 
grantees, who take by quit-claim deed all 
the grantor’s interest in certain property as 
co-beir with them, that they will pay him his 
share of whatever sum the property when 
sold by them, will bring over and above an 
estimated amount, cannot be regarded as 
establishing a trust where the grantor was 
paid for the sale of his interest at its full 
value as estimated by himself and the grant- 
ees, where there was no agreement to apply 
the income on the amount paid and where 
the grantees required no security for the 
return of the money.—Kirk vs. Kirk, Sup. 
Ct. Ill. (40495). 


SALE OF TRUST INVESTMENTS 
Trustee appointed by this court holds 
securities which it deems it wise to sell. 
Wards do not want them sold. Certain 
directors of trustee, a corporation, also are 
directors of corporation which proposes to 
buy. Trustee expresses fear of liability to 


Trust Department 
Systems 


Consultant Service 


Study Courses 


R. R. BIXBY, inc. 


NEW YORK 


Specialists in Trust Department Operations 





infant wards unless indemnified. Held, that 
trustee may shift responsibility to court by 
asking for instructions.—Shanley vs. Fidelity 

Trust Company. i of 
(45120). 


Union 


N...d. 


Chancery. 


INTEREST PAID TO EXECUTOR 
Held that moneys deposited with the State 
Tax Commission must be put in an interest 
bearing account and the amount thereof paid 
to the executor. If this has not 
a peremptory mandamus 
Commission may issue for payment of such 
interest—In Re Guaranty Trust Company 

(N. Y. Sup. Ct. Albany Co.) (42245). 


been done, 
against the Tax 


The new First National Bank of Palm 
Beach Fla., will open November 15th, under 
auspices of the Central Union Trust Com- 
pany, and of the Farmers Loan & Trust 
Company, both of New York City, and will 
be closely allied with the Central Farmers 
Trust Company of West Palm Beach. 

Ed Hall, former Texas state banking com- 
missioner, is the new president of the State 
Bank & Trust Company of Dallas, Tex. 

Arthur Mothwurf has been elected presi- 
dent of the newly organized Elizabethon 
Trust Company of Elizabethon, Tenn., which 
has capital of $250,000. 
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SCOPE OF LIFE INSURANCE TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 


The newly established Insurance Trust De- 
partment of the Equitable Trust Company 
of New York has met with widespread and 
favorable comment on the part of insurance 
companies and life underwriters, according 
to Mr. Joseph N. Babcock, vice-president of 
the Equitable Trust Company of New York. 
Department, which 
to be the first of its kind in the 
United States,” says Mr. Babcock, “has been 
in operation but a few that 
| time interested 
insurance 


“Our Insurance Trust 


we believe 


weeks, and in 
hundreds of 
underwriters, officers of 
insurance companies and others have called 


rief space of 


persons, 


or telephoned, asking information and offer- 
ing substantial business. 

“T want to make it clear that the Equitable 
Trust Company of New York has no inten 
tion of soliciting insurance. It is concerned 
with the creation of 
with the 
ceeds and the proper administration thereof. 
The basic idea back of the creation of this 
Department is that it 
coordinating 


only insur 


conserving of the pro 


estates by 


ance and 


Insurance Trust will 


act as a agency between the 
life underwriter, his client and the latter's 
the establishment of 


The 


lawyer, to bring about 


an estate in trust. services of this 


EpwarpD M. McMaHON 


Head of the newly organized Insurance Trust Department 
of the Equitable Trust Company of New York 
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department will be open without charge to 
anyone who may desire to avail himself of 
the information in the possession of the 
trust company or its experience, organization 
and facilities. 

“It has been suggested that in other states 
some banks are engaged in the soliciting and 
writing of life insurance policies in competi- 
tion with insurance agents or underwriters. 
This criticism cannot apply in any respect 
to this company for, as stated before, we are 
concerned only with the administration of 
insurance trust estates and the creation of 
trusts for the purpose.of assuring the pay- 
ment of premiums.” 


CHANGE IN PENNSYLVANIA CAPITAL 
STOCK TAX 

The last legislature of Pennsylvania passed 
an act, the effect of which is to exempt cap- 
ital stock, invested in stock of subsidiary 
corporations representing property located or 
having a legal situs outside of Pennsylvania. 
This abrogates the rule applied by the courts. 
It was formerly held that 
corporation 
of a foreign corporation, its part of that cap- 
ital stock so invested 


when a domestic 


manufacturing invests in stock 
was not exempt from 
taxation on the ground that it represented 
property not in the state. This rule applied 
even in a case where a domestic corporation 
owned all of the stock of a subsidiary for- 
eign corporation the property of which was 
permanently located outside the state. 


NEW VICE-PRESIDENT AT EQUITABLE 
TRUST COMPANY 
At a recent meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the board of trustees of the Equi- 
table Trust Company of New York, Wm. H. 
Eddy elected a vice-president of the 
company. He has been in the investment 
Wall street for about twenty- 
Previous to his 


was 


business in 
three association 
with the Equitable’s bond department, Mr. 
Eddy spent three years with N. W. Halsey & 
Company, two with Emmanuel Parker & 
Company and eight years with Estabrook & 
Company. 

A close student of the investment bank 
ing business, Mr. Eddy has not only been 
active in the distribution of securities, but 
has been closely identified with the analysis 
and purchase of new issues. Mr. Eddy is 
chairman of the New York group, Investment 
Bankers Association of America. 


years. 


Joseph R. Alter has been elected president 
of the Logan Trust Company of New Kens- 
ingion, Pa., succeeding W. L. Hankey. 
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NEW PRESIDENT OF THE CONQUEROR 
TRUST COMPANY 

klection of Jesse G. Starr, to succeed the 

late William Houk as president of the Con- 

queror Trust Company of Joplin, 


Mo., was 
logical in view of the fact that Mr. Starr 
was one of the founders of the trust com- 
pany and associated as first vice-president 


with Mr. Houk in its management. Because 
of his wide business experience and execu- 
tive qualities Mr. election is assur- 
ance that the fine traditions of the Conqueror 
Trust Company will be continued. 

Mr. Starr, who was also elected the sixth 
president of the American Zinc Institute at 
St. Louis recently, was born of pioneer par 
ents on a farm near the little country town 
of Potomac, about a hundred miles south of 
Chicago. When he was eleven years old, the 
family moved to a farm in Kansas. He lived 
on that farm until he fifteen years of 
ago. His first job away from home was at 
the Lanyon Zinc Smelter, at Pittsburg, 
His first pay than $1 a day, 
within a short time he was receiving a man’s 
Mr. Starr nine years with 
the Pittsburgh Zine Smelting Company, and 
was then sent to Aurora, Mo., as its zine ore 
buyer. He remained at 


Starr’s 


was 


Kan. 


was less but 


wages. served 


Aurora seven years. 
Then the company transferred him to Jop- 
lin, Mo., where he has resided ever since. 












































































































JESSE G. STARR 
President of the Conqueror Trust Company of Joplin, 
Missouri, who was recently elected the sixth president. of 
the American Zine Institute of St. Louis 
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79 Years 
Continuous Mortgage 


Investors 


Specializing Since 1879 in Serving 
Life Insurance Companies 


CoDY TRUST COMPANY 


105 So. LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 


After serving the Lanyons as their Joplin 


ore buyer for four years, the Pittsburg 
smelter was sold to Eastern interests. There- 
upon Mr. Starr, in association with FE. V. 


Lanyon and others, organized the Lanyon 


Starr Smelting Company, and built a large 
zine smelter at Bartlesville, Oklahoma. This 
was the first zinc smelter erected in the 
state of Oklahoma. After operating this 


smelter for three years, the company sold it 
to the American Metal Company. About this 
time Mr. Starr organized the Minden Coal 
Company at Pittsburg, Kan., one of the most 
successful that 
field. Mr. Starr has always been its presi- 
dent and treasurer. 


coal-mining companies in 

















During the connection of Mr. Starr with 
the Lanyon-Starr Smelting Company, the 
Conqueror Trust Company of Joplin, Mo., 


Was organized by William Houk, Mr. Starr 


and others, Mr. Houk being elected president 


and Mr. Starr first vice-president. These 
two gentlemen thus continued in the man- 
agement of the Conqueror Trust Company 
until the recent death of Mr. Houk, where- 


upon Mr. Starr succeeded to the presidency. 
In the meantime, the Conqueror Trust Com- 


pany absorbed the First National Bank of 
Joplin, making the Conqueror Trust Com- 
pany the largest financial institution in 


southwestern Missouri. 


In 1916, Mr. Starr organized the Quinton 


Smelter Company of Quinton, Okla. Under 


Mr. Starr’s management, as president and 
treasurer of the company, this plant has 


become one of the largest and most success- 
ful zine smelting plants in the natural gas 
field. Its annual output is more than 20,000 
tons of slab zine. 








Union Trust & Mortgage Company of Co- 
lumbia, Tenn., capital $50,000, has been incor- 


porated. 
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HUGH McCLOSKEY 

Hon. Hugh McCloskey, who for more than 
a third of a century had been closely associ- 
ated with the Hibernia Bank & Trust Com- 
pany of New Orleans, and for the past nine 
years chairman of its board, died suddenly 
on August 20th, while on his way home from 
Atlantic City, where he had been spending 
his vacation. 

Mr. McCloskey was a native of London- 
derry, Ireland, and came to this country in 
IS71, making his residence in New Orleans, 
where he has since lived, and where he be- 
came one of the Crescent City’s most prom- 
inent citizens. 
in the 
of New 


He was the leader years ago 
reorganization of the port facilities 
Orleans, which resulted in the erec- 
tion of the present New Orlean Dock Board, 
of which for twelve years he served as presi 
dent. He was for five years president of the 
New Orleans Railway & Light Company, and 
for six years president of the American Cities 
Company. 

Mr. McCloskey was one of the organizers 
of the New Orleans Produce Exchange, and 
the New Orleans Board of Trade, and for 
a number of years has been a director and 
first vice-president of D. H. Holmes Company, 
Ltd., and Chas, A. Kaufman Company, Ltd., 
New Orleans’ largest department 
stores. He founded the wholesale grocery 
McCloskey Bros., of which he was 
and in the early days was inti- 
mately affiliated with the late Philip D. Ar- 
mour of Chicago, for whom Mr. McCloskey 
Southern representative. 

In spite of his varied activities, Mr. Me- 
Closkey always had time to listen to those 
who sought his counsel and advice; and his 
kindly and sympathetic nature, his cordial 
and attractive personality, as well as his 
evuspicuous achievements in the civic and 
social and industrial life of his adopted city, 
will not be soon forgotten. 


two of 


house of 


the head, 


acted as 


YORK VAULT DOOR FOR CHINESE 
TOMB 

which the Chinese 

ancestors is 

to the attention of Occidentals by 

the recent order received by the York Safe 

and Lock Company of York, Pa., for a vault 


The reverence in 
the ashes of their 
brought 


hold 
strikingly 


door for the tomb of Dr. 
mous Chinese general. 

To be made in cast bronze, instead of the 
regulation steel, as used in this country, the 
vault door is exactly like those in use in 
many banks in this country. Fable tells that 
the Chinese believe that the knowledge of 
their ancestors is handed down from genera- 


Sun-Yat-Sen, fa- 


EQUIPPED TO GIVE 

PROMPT AND CAREFUL 
ATTENTION TO ALL MAT. 
TERS ENTRUSTED TO US 
BY CORRESPONDENTS 


‘Resources over $23,000,000 


THE PLAINFIELD 


TRUST COMPANY 
PLAINFIELD, N. J. 


tion to generation, and the 
leaders are as ornate 
prepared as those of the great 
Egypt. According to reports, the tomb of 
this famous general is to be very 
elaborate, costing approximately $1,500,000. 


tombs of their 
and carefully 
Pharaohs of 


great 


Chinese 


WHAT IS ADVERTISING COPY? 

Edwin Bird Wilson, the well-known au- 
thority on bank and trust company publicity 
and head of Edwin Bird Wilson, Ine., has 
this to say on good advertising copy in the 
current number of his organization’s house 
organ: 

“Advertising copy is regarding the 
trade. It is the 
that the advertiser 
to the public. 
or services. most im- 
portant advertising. It is the 
thing that the advertiser puts in the valuable 
space he buys in newspapers, magazines and 
other publications or in more elementary 
mediums, such as billboards and bulletins; 
and without good copy the space is useless, 
the expenditure in vain.” 


news 


advertiser’s stock in mes- 


sage desires to convey 
It tells the story of the goods 
Copy is one of the 


factors in 
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SAFE DEPOSIT AND TRUST CO. 


OF BALTIMORE 
13 SOUTH STREET 


CAPITAL, $1,200,000 


SURPLUS AND PROFITS OVER $3,500,000 


OFFICERS 
H. WALTERS, CHAIRMAN OF BOARD 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN, PRESIDENT 


JOHN W. MARSHALL = = - “§ 


ViICE-PREs. 
ANDREW P, SPAMER - aa ae - 20 VICE-PRES 
H. H. M. LEE a4 ad ° * > 30 VICE-PRES. 


JOSEPH B. KIRBY - > os » 

GEORGE 8B. GAMMIE : os e 
ARTHUR C. GIBSON ~- ° - - 7 
CLARENCE R. TUCKER ~- ° . 4 


- 4TH VICE-PRES 
TREASURER 
SECRETARY 
ASsT. TREAS 





H. WALTERS 

WALDO NEWCOMER 
NORMAN JAMES 
SAMUEL M. SHOEMAKER 


JOHN WwW 


The First Wisconsin Trust Company, 
which is associated with the First Wiscon- 
sin National Bank of Milwaukee, recently 


took possession of handsome and spacious 
new quarters in the First Wisconsin National 
Bank Building. quarters were ren- 
dered necessary by the rapid growth of trust 
operations which assumed large pro- 
portions. As a member of the First Wiscon- 
sin Group the First Wisconsin Trust Com- 
pany confines its services to fiduciary clients 
and has under administration many of the 
largest estates in Milwaukee. 


Larger 


have 


The new quarters of the First Wisconsin 
Trust Company are modern in every detail. 
Good lighting, proper ventilation, and excel- 
lent equipment all make for greater efficiency. 
The lobby, finished in white marble, is airy 
and spacious, and affords a good view of the 
large and busy personnel, a good advertising 
feature lacking in the old quarters. The pri- 
vate conference rooms, of which there are 
several, are attractively appointed. The vault 
department is easily reached by a staircase 
leading directly down to it. The vault has a 
Venetian-like atmosphere, with plenty of sun- 


light and fresh air. There are no cages, 
these being replaced by marble counters. 


Everyone is well pleased with the new quar- 
ters, personnel and clients alike. 

The building vacated by the First Wiscon- 
sin Trust Company was considered thirty 
years ago the most marvelous piece of archi- 
tecture in Milwaukee. In those quarters the 
old Wisconsin Trust Company came into be- 
ing and was later consolidated with the First 
Trust Company, to compose the present or- 
ganization. 

Directors of the First Wisconsin Company 





DIRECTORS 


BLANCHARD RANDALL 
ELISHA H PERKINS 

MARSHALL 
JOHN J. NELLIGAN 


FIRST WISCONSIN TRUST COMPANY IN NEW QUARTERS 


JOHN W. BOSLEY ~- ° - 2 
WILLIAM R. HUBNER - - 

REGINALD S. OPIE - - - me 
GEORGE PAUSCH > - ASST, SEC’Y & AUDITOR 
ALBERT P STROBEL ¥ - REAL ESTATE OFFICER 
ROLAND L. MILLER ° S - <2 ° CASHIER 
HARRY E. CHALLIS ASST. CASHIER 


ASST. TREAS 
ASST SECRETARY 
ASST. SECRETARY 








ROBERT GARRETT 
GEORGE C. JENKINS 
HOWARD BRUCE 

MORRIS WHITRIDGE 






of Milwaukee, at their recent regular month- 
ly meeting, elected William H. Brand, sales 
manager, to a vice-presidency. Joseph A. 
Auchter was made treasurer and William F. 
Style, assistant treasurer. 

The election of a new vice-president, it is 
understood, does not fill the left by 
the recent death of H. O. Both 
Mr. Brand and Mr. with 
the First Wisconsin Company since its or- 
ganization. Prior to that time they were 
connected with the bond department of the 
Old First National Bank. Mr. Style before 
his coming to the First Wisconsin Company 
as auditor, was in the auditing department 
of the First Wisconsin National Bank. 

As a result of promotions the list of offi- 
cers of the First Wisconsin Company, which 
is owned by stockholders of the First Wis- 
consin National Bank, 


vacancy 
Seymour. 
\uchter have been 


is as follows: Chair- 
man of the board, Walter Kasten; president, 
Robert W. Baird; vice-presidents, Hugh W. 
Grove, William H. Brand; secretary, Milton 
©. Kaiser; treasurer, Joseph A. Auchter; 


assistant treasurer, William F. Style. 
The Citizens National Bank and the Ral- 
eigh Savings Bank & Trust Company of 


Raleigh, N. C., are being merged. 

The State Bank & Trust Company, capital 
$50,000, has been incorporated at Newport, 
Ky. 

Stockholders of the Cumberland Savings 
& Trust Company of Fayetteville, N. C., have 
authorized an increase in capital stock to 
$500,000. The bank now has a capital stock 
of $100,000, with surplus and profits of $65,- 
000. 
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NEW QUARTERS OF THE CORPORATE TRUST DEPARTMENT OF THE FIRST WISCONSIN TRUST COMPANY 
OF MILWAUKEE, SHOWING ALSO OFFICERS’ PRIVATE CONFERENCE ROOMS 


NEW QUARTERS FOR THE REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT OF THE FIRST WISCONSIN TRUST COMPANY. 
OF MILWAUKEE 





TRUST 


Your Correspondent 
in Cleveland 


is your representa- 
tive here—and you 
look for prompt- 
ness, efficiency and 
true co-operation in 
the handling of 
your transactions. 

You are assured 
of all these when 
you send your 
items to The 
Midland. 


~MIDLAND 
| BANK 


RESOURCES OVER TWENTY -EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS 
a ___ 





COMPREHENSIVE TRUST DEPARTMENT 
PUBLICTY 

The Purse Printing Company, specialists 
in trust company publicity literature, have 
developed a highly successful service, the 
keynote of which is to adapt trust literature 
to the particular client it Typical 
of this service is the publicity plan provided 
by the Purse Company for the Fidelity Trust 
Company of Portland, Me. This comprehends 
a master booklet bearing the caption, “Solv- 
ing the Problems that Confront Your Estate,” 
which contains suggestions based on years 
of practical experience, in connection with 
the preparation or revision of Wills and Liv- 
ing Trusts. The are designed 
to be helpful to the reader in consulting his 
attorney in preparing or reyising his will. 
The argument is developed in a 
which is to the point and 
by laymen. 


Serves. 


suggestions 


manner 
readily grasped 
In providing a working memo- 
randum all conceivable aspects and phases 
of wil! writing are presented. 
Supplementary to this master booklet is a 
series of folders which concisely direct at- 
tention.to the various questions of fiduciary 
management of estates and qualifications nec- 
essary. The subjects treated include “Quali- 
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Complete Trust Department 
Title Insurance 
Escrows 


We solicit your 
referred business. 


Capital and Surplus 
over $600,000.00 


Title and Trust 
COMPANY 


TITLE AND TRUST BUILDING ~ PORTLAND 
OREGON 





fications of an Executor or Trustee,” “Es 
tates and Their Management,” “The Purpose 
of a Trust,” “Advantages of a Voluntary) 
Trust,” “Who Should Have a Custody Ac 
count?’ and “The New Way to Assure Fam 
ily Income,’ which relates to insurance 
trusts. 


NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE OF 
NEW YORK OPENS TRUST BRANCH 
After conducting its 
roof for eighty-eight 


under 
years and at its pres- 
ent location at 31 Nassau street for the last 
seventy National Bank of Com- 
merce in New York opened a midtown office 
on September 6, 1927. Recognizing the in- 
creasing importance of the Grand Central 
section as a and financial center, 
the Bank has its new office at 269 
Madison avenue between 39th and 40th 
streets. The midtown office will be in charge 
of J. S. Alexander, Jr., second vice-president, 
assisted by Ernest M. Schneider, assistant 
cashier. The latest statement of the bank 
shows resources of $655,000,000, with capi- 
tal, surplus and undivided profits of $6s,- 
000,000, 


business one 


years, the 


business 
located 





TRUST 


Under Supervision of Federal Government 


AMERICAN SECURITY 


LAND TRUST COMPANY 


Fifteenth and Pennsylvania Avenue 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Capital andSurplus - - 


$6,100,000.00 
Assets over ca sae 


$37,500,000.00 


FOUR BRANCHES 
Interest paid on checking accounts 
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~ .camous: VA.=— 
CAPITAL STOCK $1,000.000 
SURPLUS (earned) $1,500,000 
HELD IN TRUST $30,000,000 


STRICTLY A FIDUCIARY INSTITUTION 


BOOK VALUE OF STOCK $266 BID FOR STOCK $550 








PRESENT STATUS OF INHERITANCE AND DEATH TAXES 


The trust department of the First National 
Bank of Boston has compiled and published 
the third edition of its pamphlet on “In- 
heritance Tax Information,’ embodying in 
brief and usable form, the present status of 
death taxes levied by the several states and 
by the Federal government. Particular at- 
tention is directed to the tendency of the 
several states to abolish the tax on intangible 
personal property over which they may have 
jurisdiction and belonging to estates of 
resident decedents. 


non- 


The compilation shows that no death taxes 
are now assessed in the states of 
Florida, Nevada, District of 
the Canal Zone. In 


Alabama, 
Columbia and 
addition to the above, 
the states of Colorado (effective July 4, 
1927), Delaware (effective April 25, 1927), 
Georgia, Massachusetts, Nebraska (unless 
decedent owned real estate in the state), New 
Jersey, Rhode Island, Tennessee (see below), 
Vermont and Porto Rico assess no tax upon 
intangible property 
ject to their respective 
ing to the estates of 


bonds, ete.) sub- 
jurisdictions belong- 
non-resident decedents. 
Reciprocal inheritance tax laws have been 
passed by the states of California (effective 
July 29, 1927), Connecticut, Illinois (effee- 
tive July 1, 1927), Maine (effective July 1, 
1928), Maryland (effective June 1, 1927), 
New Hampshire, New York, Ohio (effective 
June 30, 1927), Oregon (effective May 27, 
1927), and Pennsylvania, under the provi- 
sions of which the intangible personal prop- 
erty of any person who has died while domi- 
ciled in any of said states or in any of those 
states imposing no inheritance tax on 
property owned by non-resident 
[Alabama, Colorado, Delaware, 
Columbia, Florida, Georgia, 
Nebraska, Nevada, New Jersey, 
Tennessee (see below), 


(stocks, 


such 
decedents 
District of 
Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, 
Vermont and Porto 


Rico] will not be subject to inheritance taxes 
by any of the other states named on intan- 
gible personal property over which they may 
have jurisdiction. For instance, the state 
of New York levies no inheritance tax on the 
intangible personal property over which it 
has jurisdiction belonging to estates of 
Massachusetts decedents. This relief is par- 
ticularly applicable to stocks of corporations 
chartered in some state other than that of 
the decedent’s domicile. Tennessee exempts 
intangibles owned by a non-resident dece- 
dent’s estate when such property is taxed by 
the state of the decedent's domicile. 


BIRMINGHAM TRUST AND SAVINCS 
RENEWS CHARTER 

Stockholders of the Birmingham Trust & 
Savings Bank of Birmingham, Ala., have 
voted to renew the charter of the organiza- 
tion for another twenty-year term, to comply 
with a formality under Alabama banking 
laws. As the pioneer and oldest trust com- 
pany in Alabama, the Birmingham Trust & 
Savings Bank has acquired a premier 
tion among banks and trust 
the South. On December 7, 1927, the com- 
pany will have completed forty years of 
service since its organization. Progress of 
the institution has been especially marked 
under the management of President Walter 
Kk. Henley. 


posi- 


companies of 


J. K. Cooney, of the Bankers Trust 
pany of New York, died recently of 
failure while on his vacation in the Cat- 
skills. Mr. Cooney was formerly secretary 
of the conduct committee of the 
Investment Bankers Association and presi- 
dent of the Bankers Club, Ine, the em- 
ployees’ club of the Bankers Trust Company. 


Com- 
heart 


business 
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A six-barge tow leaving New Orleans 
with 12,000 tons of freight for the upper 
Mississippi Valley 


New Orleans 
XXVIII 


Barge Lines 

Situated at the gateway to South 
and Central America, with 5,000 
miles of navigable waterways con- 
necting it with the entire Mississippi 
Valley, New Orleans is strategically 
located as a terminus for the Mis- 
sissippi-Warrior Service, (Federal 
Barge Line) which during 1926 
handled 1,043,400 tons of cargo. 


of NORTH AMERICAS ee se 
TRUST COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER M. DALY ELECTED PRESIDENT 
OF AMERICAN TITLE ASSOCIATION 
Walter M. Daly, president of the Title and 

Trust Company of Portland, Ore., was 
elected president of the American Title Asso- 
ciation at the recent annual convention of 
that organization held in Detroit. The con- 
vention was attended by over six hundred 
delegates and title insurance men from all 
parts of the country. 

The new president, Mr. Daly, has been 
associated with the Title and Trust Company 
of Portland, Ore., ever since the company 
was organized in August, 1908. He is a grad- 
uate of Notre Dame and has become an out- 
standing authority on all questions of title 
work. 


Controlling interest in the Service Trust 
Company of New Jersey, the Merchants 
Bank, the Hobart Trust Company, and the 
Equitable Title Insurance & Guaranty Com- 
pany, all of Passaic, N. J., has been acquired WALTER M. DaLy 
by the recently organized New Jersey Bank- Pr. sident, Title & Trust Company, Portland, Orevon, who 


ss . f ee lee *reside oO > ries T >» 
ers Securities Company. has been elected = ing American Title 
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PITTSBURGH A Specialized 
FIDELITY TITLE AND TRUST ©. Service 


541-343 FOURTH AVE.. PITTSBURGH. 
ESTABLISHED =: 1886 


for Banks and Bankers 
CTS in all trust capac- which is the result of more 
ities. Trust accounts than sixty years of experi- 


managed aggregate more ence is offered by 
than $150,000,000. 


APITAL, Surplus and The First N ational 


undivided profits 


more than $8,000,000. Bank of Chicago 


Handles checking ac- 


counts of corporations, and the First Trust 


firms and individuals. : 
and Savings Bank 


Complete facilities are pro- 


COLUMBIA GAS AND ELECTRIC vided for active and inactive 
CORPORATION 


The Columbia Gas and Electric Corpora- accounts, collections, bills of 

tion and subsidiaries report gross sales of lading, investments and 
$5,878,493 for the month of July. Net profits ° ° 
after taxes and depreciation amounted to foreign exchange transactions 
$1,109,568. Surplus after charges and pre- 
ferred dividends of subsidiaries totaled 
$417,855. For the year ended July 3l1st the 
company reports gross sales of $96,510,024. 
After taxes and depreciation the net for 
the same period amounted to $31,586,336. 
Total surplus after charges and preferred 
dividends of subsidiaries was equal to $23 - 
696,676. 

Trust companies of New Jersey report ag- siaipaci ohne 
gregate resources of $1,268,869,000 and de- 
posits of $1,025,116,000, the latter represent- MELVIN A. TRAYLOR, 
ing an increase of $142,637,000 during the President 
year ended June 30, 1927. Combined undi- 
vided profits increased $3,239,830 to total 
of $25,245,376,000 and surplus increased to 
$62,616,104. Combined Resources 

“What the Detroit Trust Company Can 


Do for You” is the title of a well conceived Exceed $450,000,000 
and executed booklet issued by the Detroit 

Company and prepared by Alfred Snyder 

of the publicity department. 
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Prompt Attention 


to Your Chicago Business 


In every department, the Chicago Trust Company main- 
tains an organization trained to handle every item of out-of- 
town business with speed and accuracy. 


Let us exchange ideas on the various methods 
of handling this or that phase of trust service. 
It is a profitable practice and we should like 


to see it grow. 


LUCIUS TETER, President 





GENERAL MOTORS CONTINUES TO 
EXCEL AND BREAK RECORDS 

General motors continue to 
high water mark and sustained productive 
activity. The finances of the corporation are 
in fine shape as revealed by the condensed 
consolidated balance sheet for the first half 
of this year. Total net earnings for the first 
six months of 1927 were $129,250.207. There 
is included therein $1,656,116, which is the 
corporation’s proportion of the earnings of 
subsidiary companies, not consolidated but 
accruing to General Motors Corporation in 
excess of dividends received. 

After paying the regular quarterly divi- 
dends on the preferred and debenture stock, 
requiring $4,408,220 for the period, there re- 
mained $124,841,987, being the amount 
earned on the common shares outstanding. 
This is equivalent to $14.35 per share on the 
common stock and compares with $11.56 per 
share for the corresponding period of 1926— 
the latter calculated on a comparable basis 
after giving effect to the 50 per cent stock 
dividend paid in September, 1926. The total 
net earnings of the corporation, $129,520,207, 
including the corporation’s proportion of the 
earnings of subsidiary companies not consoli- 
dated, compares with $93,285,674 for the 
eorresponding period of 1926. In the first 


sales show 


CHICAGO TRUST COMPANY 








six months of this year the sales of General 


JOHN W. O’LEARY, Vice-President 












Motors overseas 
largest in any half year in history, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Alfred P. Sloan, 
Jr., president of General Motors. 


cars to dealers were the 


INHERITANCE AND ESTATE TAX 

REVISION PROGRAM 
(Continued from page 282 
each beneficiary even more effectively on ac 
count of the greater simplicity of the tax 
and the possibility of determining in advance 
more exactly the total amount of the tax 
obligation. 


Multiple taxation of the same property by 
states should be abandoned. 

Intangible personal property should be 
taxed only by the state of domicile of the de- 
cedent. 

As heretofore stated, real estate and tan- 
gible personal property can be taxed only 
by the state in which they have a physical 
situs. It is, therefore, in the case of intan- 
gible personal property that the difficulties 
arise. The committee is convinced that the 
only equitable and practicable rule is that 
which grants to the state of domicile the 
exclusive right to tax intangible property and 
takes away all right to tax intangible prop- 
erty of non-resident decedents. 
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HARRISON B. GRIMM JOINS GUARDIAN 
STAFF 
Grimm, for many years in 
advertising, publicity and new 
business at the Security Trust Company of 
Detroit assumed similar duties on Septem- 
ber 1st with the Guardian group—the Guard- 
ian Bank, Guardian Trust 
Guardian Detroit Company. 


Harrison B. 
charge of 


Company and 


HARRISON B. GRIMM 


Well known authority on bank publicity, who has become 
associated with the Guardian Trust Company of Detroit 


Mr. Grimm is one of the pioneer exponents 
of the present day advanced methods of ad- 
vertising and merchandising 
nancial institutions. He has been active as 
a worker and speaker in the national group 
known as the Financial Advertisers 
ciation. His financial experience has 
and includes executive positions 
with institutions in Chattanooga, Cleveland, 
Elkhart and Detroit. 


services of fi- 


ASSO- 
been 
extensive 


Resources of trust companies of Detroit 
have increased 67 per cent within the past 


two years. Trust deposits total $100,260,000. 


Beecher M. Crouse has been elected presi- 
dent of the First Bank & Trust Company of 
Utica, N. Y., sueceeding Charles B. Rogers, 
who will continue as chairman of the board 
of directors. Mr. Crouse has been a director 
since 1900 and vice-president for eight years. 
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In Chicago 


A Bank of Character 
and Strength—com- 
pletely equipped and 
officered in all de- 


partments of Com- 
mercial and Trust 
Banking—is ready to 
render real service 


to you. 


CENTRAL 
TRUST 


COMPANY 
OF ILLINOIS 


125 West Monroe Street 
at La Salle 
Chicago 
CAPITAL & SURPLUS 
$9,000,000 
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Empir 
Bond 


Give Guaranteed Safety 
and Pay 6% 


Gg Every Empire issue is created upon 
this set of fixed standards: 


-— Guaranteed by one or more strong surety 
companies. 


— Legal for trust funds. 


Independently trusteed by a large bank or trust 
company. 


-— Secured by a closed first mortgage on income- 
earning real estate in leading American cities. 


= Yield 6%. 


Make these strict 1 equirements 
your own investment standard. 


Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation 

National City Building, 42nd St. at Madison Ave., N.Y. 
RRR. ey a. RR RIE NOTRE ETE HN ARS ONE EEE 

A total of $20,000,000,000 of securities is 
owned by banks, trust companies and insur- 
ance companies, exclusive of mortgages, and 
such investments are increasing at a rate of 
more than $80,000,000 a month, according to 
figures compiled by Dow, Jones & Company. 


W. C. GILBREATH, JR. 


Who has been appointed Manager of the Bond Depart- 
ment of the Security Trust Company of Detroit 


‘li I: 


First bell guide post to be placed on El Camino 
Real, the beautiful highway which extends from 
San Diego in the South to Sonoma in the North, 
following the old trail of the Franciscan Fathers. 


OLD TRAILS 


& the padres blazed the 
trails which are the 
highways of modern Cali- 
fornia traftic, so the found- 
ers of this bank, more than 
two generations ago, estab- 
lished the policies which we 
follow today. As we go for- 
ward with the West, we 
are traveling old, familiar 
trails. 


Resources more than 130 millions 


MERCHANTS 
ATIONAL 


ASS TRUST and SAVINGS 


OF LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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ANKS in other parts of the United 
States, which need, from time to 
time, to employ the banking, trust 

and collection facilities of a Los Angeles 
institution, have learned that from Se- 
curity Trust & Savings Bank they obtain 
a service which includes a widespread 
covering of the Los Angeles Metropoli- 
tan Area, through 52 Branches, a well- 
organized Credit Department, a strong 
and capable investment subsidiary 
(Security Company) and a Department 
of Research, operated by trained 


economists. 


Resources Over $250,000,000 


LATEST APPOINTMENTS AS TRANSFER AGENT, REGISTRAR 
AND TRUSTEE UNDER CORPORATE INDENTURES 


Corporate trust divisions of New York 
trust companies and banks continue to regis- 
ter high tide of activity in connection with 
issue of new corporate obligations and agency 
operations. Following are among the recent 
appointments : 

The Bankers Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed registrar for the preferred and com- 
mon stock of the National Radiator Corpora- 
tion; registrar for the preferred stock of the 
International Combustion Engineering Corp. 

The Equitable Trust Company has been 
appointed New York registrar for the $6 pre- 
ferred stock of the Pennsylvania Water Serv- 
ice Company ; registrar for the common stock 
of John Warren Watson Company. 

The Central Union Trust Company has 
been appointed transfer agent for 70,000 
shares Class A stock and 50,000 shares Class 
B stock of the Direct Control Valve Company. 

Chase National Bank has been appointed 
transfer agent for authorized issue of 300,000 
Shares Class A stock (no par), and 300,000 
shares Class B stock (no par) of City Finan- 
cial Corporation. 

The Seaboard National Bank has been ap- 


pointed agent to receive subscriptions and 
issue warrants covering additional stock of 
Electric Refrigeration Corporation. 

Guaranty Trust Company has been ap- 
pointed transfer agent of 200,000 shares of 
no par value common stock of the John War- 
ren Watson Company, and registrar for the 
$7 preferred stock of the Eastern Utilities 
Investing Corporation; transfer agent for 
20,000 shares of eight per cent preferred 
stock, par value $100 each, and 121,000 shares 
of common stock without nominal or par 
value of Wheatsworth, Inc.; transfer agent 
for the common and preferred stocks of the 
International Combustion Engineering Cor- 
poration; transfer agent for the capital stock 
of the Comme rcial Solvents Corporation, con- 
sisting of 250,000 shares without nominal or 
par value. 

The American Trust Company has 
appointed registrar for the 
mulative preferred stocks of the 
Bearings Metal Corporation. 


been 
common and cu- 
National 


The National Exchange 
Ga., has established 


sank of Augusta. 
a trust department. 
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TRUST COMPANIES 


Main Orrice 
240 Broadway 


E invite accounts of banks, corporations, firms 
and individuals, affording them in addition 
to every financing facility, the varied services of a 
banking and trust institution of international scope. 


Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


140 Broadway 
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New York 


REDUCTION IN DISCOUNT RATES AND 
BUSINESS SITUATION 

Action by the regional Federal 
banks in reducing rediscount rates from 4 
to 31% per cent has constituted the leading 
event in the money market. Led by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas City, which 
changed its rate late in July, the other banks 
which have announced reductions are, in the 
order named, St. Louis, New York, Boston, 
Cleveland, Dallas, Atlanta, and Richmond. 
These reductions, supplemented by 


Reserve 


substan- 
tial purchases by the reserve banks of goy- 
ernment securities in the open market, have 
been an important factor in a general lower- 
ing of money rates during the month. 

revisions in rates at this time 
are in contrast with the tendency a year ago 
when quotations were moving upward in re 
sponse to the usual demands for 
crop moving and preparations for Fall trade. 
In view of the large amount of funds now 
available, the outlook appears to be for a 
continuation of easy money conditions. 


Downward 


seasonal 


Business in the aggregate continues in very 
large volume. While factory employment 
and payrolls and railway traffic have shown 
some reduction, several leading lines of trade 
such as textiles, leather tanning, and shoe 
manufacturing reflect large or expanding ac- 
tivity, and industrial consumption of electric 
power and bank checks cashed throughout 
the country are running about the same as 
or slightly higher than a year ago. Definite 
indication as to the trend of Autumn busi- 
ness is still lacking, but the absence of any 
fundamentally unfavorable factors affords 
ground for confidence. The crops have de- 
teriorated somewhat in the past month, but 
still promise a larger aggregate return to 
producers than was realized last year.— 
(From current review by National City Bank.) 


The National City Bank of New York has 
received authority to open a new branch at 


Park avenue and 32nd street. 
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DECADE OF BANKING GOWTH IN 
NEW YORK 


Comparison of deposits of a 
the larger banks and trust companies in 
New York City covering the last ten-year 
period, reveals some astonishing gains and 
average increase of 100 per cent. Ten years 
ago deposits of the National City Bank were 
$615,000,000 as compared with the high point 
of $1,394,000,000 reached by the bank; Chase 
National increased from  $485,000,000 to 
$968,000,000; Guaranty Trust from $485,000,- 
000 to $739,000,000; Equitable Trust 
$184,000,000 to $544,000,000; Bankers Trust 
from $257,000,000 to $531,000:000 Central 
Union from $285,000,000 to $338,000,000: 
New York Trust from $93,000,000 to $334,- 
000,000; Bank of Manhattan from $110,000,- 
000 to $326,000,000 and Chatam Phenix Na- 
tional from $93,000,000 to $298,000,000. 


number of 


from 


CORN EXCHANGE BANK NEARING 
THREE-QUARTER CENTURY MARK 
With an uninterrupted record of dividend 
payments since 1854, the Corn Exchange 
Bank of New York will soon complete three- 
quarters of a century of service. As the 
largest state bank in New York and pioneer 
in branch banking, the Corn Exchange Bank 
is regarded as one of 
the banking structure. 
four branches, 


the strong pillars in 
There are now sixty- 
located in favorable centers 
of Greater New York and at which complete 
service is provided. One of the factors in 
the progress of this bank is the constan 
endeavor to incorporate the best and latest 
types of banking facilities. Trust depart- 
ment operations have also grown in volume. 
A recent financial statement shows deposit 
of $248,675,000; capital $11,000,000, and sur- 
plus $16,561,000. 


Graham B. Blaine has been elected a vice- 
president of the International Acceptance 
Bank, Ine. Mr. Blaine recently resigned as 
vice-president and treasurer of the Kidder, 
Peabody Acceptance Corporation of Boston. 
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CAPITAL INCREASE EFFECTIVE AT 
SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 

Increase in capital from $6,000,000 to §$8,- 
000,000 became effective September 9th at 
the Seaboard National Bank and it is ex- 
pected that the annual dividend rate of 16 
per cent will be maintained on the increased 
capitalization. Earning capacity has been 
sustained at a most satisfactory rate under 
the progressive administration of President 
Chellis A. Austin. In addition to the $8,000,- 
000" capital a recent financial statement 
shows surplus and undivided profits of $11,- 
770,000, with deposits aggregating $185,318,- 
000. Trust department business has assumed 
large volume at the Seaboard. To further 
extend the scope of operations, the manage- 
ment is practically committed to the or- 
ganization of an affiliated investment com- 
pany which will probably have a capital of 
$2,000,000, to be set aside by the bank for 
that purpose and without expense to stock- 
holders. 


The National American Company of New 
York, which is directed by the same interests 
which control the Central Mercantile Bank & 
Trust Company of New York, have acquired 
control of the Terminal Trust Company and 
of the Bank of Coney Island, which has 
deposits of about $5,000,000. 
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THE NATIONAL PARK BANK 
of NEW YORK 


Uptown Offices: Park Ave. and 46th St. Seventh Ave. and 32nd St. 


: > DIRECTORS 
Banking In All Its Branches % cuseivs scnien ! 

‘ a caine RICHARD DELAFIELD ' 
Commercial and Travelers’ Credit issued; Cor- FRANcIS R. APPLETON 
respondents in all principal Cities in the World. CORNELIUS VANDERBILT 
hs > . GILBERT G. THORNE 
Foreign Exchange bought and sold. Corporate Tuomas F. Vigor 
and Personal Trusts; Safekeeping of Securities; JOHN G. MILBURN 

4 . , WILLIAM VINCENT ASTOR 

Collection of Income. Investment Service for Joseru D. OLIVER 


Customers. Safes in our Safe-Deposit Vaults Lewis Cass LEDYARD, Jr. 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND Joun H. Futton 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS - $34,000,000 Pe BENJAMIN Joy 
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BANK OF MANHATTAN CAPITAL 
INCREASE 

Through recent issue of new stock and 
increase in par value from $50 to $100 a 
share, the capital of the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Company now stands at $12,500,000, 
with surplus and undivided profits of $18,- 
511,000. The 125,000 new shares which were 
taken up by shareholders on the basis of 
10 per cent of their holdings at $250 per 
share, and provided the additional capital 
for purchase of the assets of the Bank of 
Washington Heights, the pioneer bank in 
upper New York, which, with its main office 
and three branches, becomes a part of the 
organization of the Bank of the Manhattan 
Company. <A recent financial statement of 
the Manhattan shows total deposits of $2Ss,- 
947,000. 


Stockholders of the Banca Commercial 
Italiana Trust Company of New York have 
approved an increase in capital from $1,000,- 
000 to $2,000,000. After the stock issue, sur- 
plus and undivided profits will total $1,750,- 
000. 

C. Herbert Lee has been appointed assist- 
ant trust officer at the main office of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York and 
Francis G. Burke Roche has been appointed 
assistant secretary at the Paris office. 
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Che Corn Exchange Bank 


New York City 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS. . 
DEPOSITS 
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$27,000,000 
..+++++ $240,000,000 


64 Branches icoiheaiel in » all parts of the City of New York 


BILLS OF EXCHANGE 
CABLE TRANSFERS 


TRUST 
DEPARTMENT 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
TRAVELERS’ CHECKS 





CHASE NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK CELEBRATES FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 


The Chase 
one of the 
total 
recently 


National 
two 


Bank of New 


banks in 


York, 
this country with 
exceeding a billion dollars, 
commemorated the fiftieth anniver 
sary of its founding. Closing its first half 
century of existence, the bank has to its 
credit a record of growth unparalleled in the 
history of American banking. Opening its 
doors on September 20, 1877, the bank was 
able total resources of $1,042,009 in 
its first report issued at the close of that 
year. Its latest report, June 30th this 
showed that its resources had increased 
almost exactly a thousand times, 
to the impressive total of 

Many illustrious names have 
fied with the history of the Chase 
Bank, which its own 
coln’s Secretary of the 
Chase. Among 
important part 
tion are John 
bank, George F. 
White Cannon, 


resources 


to show 


as of 
year, 
amounting 
$1,042,513,993. 

identi 
National 
from Lin- 
Salmon P., 
played an 
the institu- 


been 
took name 
Treasury, 
those who have 
in the growth of 
Thompson, founder of the 
taker, James J. Hill, 
Charles M. Schwab, 
MeGarrah, A. Barton Hepburn, 
Wiggin, present chairman of the 
John McHugh, present president. 
Only two mergers have 
expansion of 


Henry 
Gates W. 
Albert H. 


board, and 


contributed to the 
the Chase Bank—one with the 
Metropolitan Bank in 1921 and another with 
the Mechanics & Metals National Bank in 
1926. The union of the Chase and Mechanics 
& Metals banks brought together two insti- 
tutions with combined resources of more than 
$900,000,000 and gave the enlarged Chase 
the Securities Cor 
poration, a capital structure of approximate- 
ly $90,000,000. 


bank, including Chase 


five 
broke 


outgrown 
year 


Having homes, the bank 
early this ground for a new 
thirty-eight story building in the heart of the 


financial district which is expected to meet 
its needs for many 


anniversary 


years to come. Its golden 
marked by the 


branch, located 


year also 
opening of its twenty-third 
in the Grand Central Zone. Three of the 
bank’s branches are in foreign countries. 

The remarkable strides made by the Chase 
National Bank in recent years are reflected 
in the expansion of its deposits. When Albert 
H. Wiggin became president of the institu 
tion in 1911, deposits totaled $92,382,000. 
Five years later they had risen to $272,000,- 
000; at the end of 1925 they stood at $564,- 
000,000 and on June 30th, this year they 
achieved the record breaking total of $919,- 
GOS 525. 


was 


In addition to the 
bank, the board of 
names of Henry W. 
James N. Hill, 
M. Schwab, 


senior officers of the 
directors the 
Mitchell, 
Jackling, Charles 
Edward R. Tinker, Edward T. 
Nichols, Newcomb Carlton, Frederick H. 
Ecker, Eugene V. R. Thayer, Gerhard M. 
Dahl, H. Wendell Endicott, Jeremiah Mil 
bank, Arthur C. Hoffman F. Edson White, 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., Elisha Walker, Malcolm 
G. Chace, Thomas N. McCarter, Amos I. 
William E. S. Griswold, Henry O 
William A. Jamison, L. F. Loree, 
Theodore Pratt, Robert C. Pruyn, Samuel F. 
Pryor and Ferdinand W. Roebling, Jr. 


includes 
Cannon, John J. 


Daniel C. 


Beaty, 
Havemeyer, 


The Farmers Loan and 
New York has 


Trust Company of 
been named as co-executor 
and trustee in the will of the late Amelia 
Bingham, the well-known American actress 
who died recently at her home on 
Drive. The residuary of the 
a number of bequests, 
equal shares. Estate 
000. 


Riverside 
estate, after 
goes to two sisters in 


is valued at over $100,- 
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CHARTERED 1799 


BANK OF THE 
MANHATTAN COMPANY 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits over $26,000,000 
Total Resources over $300,000,000 


STEPHEN BAKER, President 


UNION SQUARE OFFICE 
Broadway at |6th Street 


MAIN OFFICE 
40 Wall Street, New York City 


MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
Madison Avenue at 43rd Street 


38 Conveniently Located Offices in Boroughs of Brooklyn and Queens 





RALPH HAYES BECOMES VICE-PRESI- 
DENT OF CHATHAM PHENIX NATIONAL 

Ralph Hayes, director of the New York 
Community Trust, has joined the organiza- 
tion of the Chatham Phenix National Bank 
and Trust Company of New York as a vice- 
president. He will also continue to direct 
the activities of the New York Community 
Trusts. Born 52 years ago in Crestline, 
O., Mr. Hayes was graduated from Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, in 1915. Until 
he resigned to enlist in the army, he was the 
private secretary to Secretary of War New- 


RALPH HAYES 


Director of the New York Community Trust, who has been 
elected a Vice-President of the Chatham Phenix National 
Bank and Trust Company 








Transfer Agent of the State of New York Since 1818. Member of the Federal Reserve System. 





ton D. Baker. He was commissioned a lieu 
tenant in France and, following the armis- 
tice, was made liason officer between the 
headquarters of the American Expeditionary 
Forces and the American Commission to Ne- 
gotiate Peace. He returned to Washington 
as assistant to the Secretary of War and 
went to France in 1919 to represent the 
War Department in arranging with the 
French Government for the return of Ameri- 
can soldier dead and the location of perma- 
nent military cemeteries overseas. Mr. 
Hayes was assistant to the president of the 
Cleveland Trust Company for two years be- 
ginning in 1920 and thereafter was assistant 
to Will H. Hays, president of the Motion 
Pictures Producers and _ Distributors of 
America, Inc. In 1925 he opened the offices 
of the New York Community Trust. 

The charter of the Chatham Phenix Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company, which goes 
back to 1812, and its resources, exceeding a 
quarter of a billion dollars, make it one of 
the oldest and largest banks in the United 
States. 


OFFICIAL PROMOTIONS AT MANUFAC- 
TURERS TRUST COMPANY 

The Manufacturers Trust Company of New 
York announces the following official promo- 
tions and changes: William L. Schneider, 
who was heretofore vice-president and secre- 
tary, will continue as vice-president, and 
Charles M. Close, who has been the auditor 
of the company for many years, has been 
promoted to the secretaryship of the com- 
pany. Charles Somlo in addition to being 
manager of the foreign department, has been 
made a vice-president of the company, and 
Ernest Bargstedt has become assistant man- 
ager of the foreign department. Harold T. 
Taylor and Eugene Von Wening have been 
appointed assistant secretaries at the 774 
sroadway, Brooklyn, and the 407 Broadway, 
New York offices respectively. 
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The 
Central Trust Company 


TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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Conservative 
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Capital and Surplus over $500,000 
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EMPIRE TRUST COMPANY TO INCREASE 
CAPITAL 


expanding and to 
meet the requirements of its important cus 
the the 
pire Trust has ar 
of 
by 


Prompted by business 


tomers, executive committee of 
of New York 
recommendation for an increase 
$4.000,000 to $6,000,000, 
of 20.000 shares of 
stock will issued 
$5300 a share and 
holders are given the privilege of subscrib 
ing for one share of 


Im 
Company 
proved a 
capital from 


means of an issue 
The new 


shareholders at 


new 
to 


stock- 


stock. be 


new stock for each two 
shares held. This new stock will bring total 
capital and surplus of the Empire Trust 
Company to $14,000,000. 

The Empire Trust 
exceptionally prosperous career and has a 
of quarter of a century of 

Organization dates since 1901, when 
the Empire State Bank opened for business 
and later changed its title to the Empire 
Trust Company. During its entire existence 
the Empire has been under the administra- 
tion of Leroy W. Baldwin as president. In 
1913 the Empire over the Windsor 
Trust Company Guardian and 
1924 the Hudson Trust Company was 
sorbed. The Fifth Avenue Branch was 
opened in 1906 and the former Hudson Trust 
1411 
The Empire also has a foreign 
office in London. 

The original capital 
$100,000 and surplus 
recent financial 
deposits of 


about 


Company has had an 


record over a 


service. 


took 
and the in 


ab- 
office is also maintained as a branch at 
Broadway. 


the 
same 


of 
of 

statement 
$71,532,000. 

force there still continue 
in addition to President 
the vice-president, Myron J. 
sistant Francis R. 


Empire 
amount. <A 
showed 

Of the 


was 


aggregate 
original 
in active 
Baldwin, 
Brown and 
Halsey. 


office 
service, 
as- 


secretary, 


George S. Armstrong has been appointed 
assistant vice-president of the National City 


Company of New York. 
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Liberty Trust Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
OPENED FOR BUSINESS, SEPTEMBER 10, 1907 


CAPITAL, $750,000 SURPLUS, $750,000 
DEPOSITS, $11,500,000 


OFFICERS 


Geo. B. Wason, President 
ALLAN H. Srurcgs, Vice-Pres. and Treas. 
W. HERBERT ABBOTT, Vice-President 
E. E. Bans, Vice-President 
J. Henry MILey, Assistant Treasurer 
Wo. H. Sumner, Assistant Treasurer 
G. RicHarD Perry, Assistant Treasurer 


Collections a Specialty 


Correspondence Invited. 
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PROFESSIONAL VS. AMATEUR 
FIDUCIARY SERVICE 


Very often individuals and relatives with- 
out legal, financial or investment experience 
named executors trustees under 
will with results which are only too costly 
The 
trust companies and banks, as trained and 
fiduciaries, are clearly within 
their rights and rendering public service, by 
contrasting the economy and safety of 
ministration when entrusted to 
management against amateur 


are as or 


as official and probate records reveal. 
responsible 


ad- 
corporate 
as individual 
service. 

The American Exchange Irving Trust Com- 
pany of New York, recently put out an ex- 
cellent specimen of the kind of advertising 
which should more generally characterize 
trust department publicity. The ad is headed 
“Where professional serves than 
the amateur’s.’ The text shows that aside 
from natural handicaps and hazards of indi- 
vidual appointment, there are charges which 
are avoided by trust company appointment, 
such of surety bond, accountant’s 
fees, reimbursement for office space and cler- 
ical help. 


cost less 


as cost 


BANK OF AMERICA’S 115TH 
ANNIVERSARY 


One hundred 
elapsed since the Bank of America began 
operations in New York and during that 
period the bank has continued to occupy the 
same historic site upon which its present 
towering and attractive home is located at 
Wall and William streets. The 115th anni- 
versary was not marked by any special for- 
malities, except luncheon in President Dela- 
field’s office, attended by a number of officers 
and directors. A recent financial statement 
shows aggregate deposits of $145,487,000; 
capital $6,500,000; surplus and undivided 
profits $5,289,454. 


and fifteen years have 
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Fror 27 years, the Utica Trust 

& Deposit Company has con- 
stantly aided in the development 
of the great industrial empire of 
upstate New York. 


COMPANIES 


This Company Knows 
The Mohawk Valley 


Naturally this company is 
equipped to give other banks 
having business in the Mohawk 
Valley an intelligent correspon- 
dent service based on first-hand 
knowledge of conditions. 


UTICA TRUST 
& DEPOSIT. COMPANY 


WhereAll 


Utica 


TRUST COMPANY TO DEVELOP 
CENTRAL EUROPE RELATIONS 
To secure a wide distribution of stock the 
newly organized Germanic Trust Company 
of New York recently opened subscription 
books to receive public applications. The 
capital will be $3,000,000, represented by 
30.000 shares and the cost of shares at $170 
each, providing paid-in surplus of $2,000,000 
and equipment expenses of $100,000. Offices 
will be located on the ground floor of the 
Standard Oil Building at 26 Broadway. 

The prime purpose of the Germanic Trust 
Company will be to cultivate financial and 
trade relations with Germany and other Cen- 
tral European countries. Foreign banking 
and business interests are to be represented 
both in the allotment of shares and in the 
management. The tentative board of direc- 
tors is as follows: C. E. Albright, Harold 
G. Aron, Julian B. Beaty, James Bruce, 
Marcus Daly, Oscar Dressler, Julian M. 
Gerard, Roland E. Harriman, C. H. Huston, 
William O. C. Kiene, David H. Knott, Theo- 
dore Lamprecht, J. D. McGuire, Herman A. 
Metz, Kenneth O’Brien, Rudolph Pagen- 
stecher, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Woolsey A. 
Shepard, Max W. Stoehr and William L. 
Wirbelauer. 


New York 





CORPORATE APPOINTMENTS FOR 
CHATHAM PHENIX NATIONAL 
Trust department business is increasing 

steadily at the Chatham Phenix National 

Bank & Trust Company of New York. 

Among new appointments for corporate 

fiduciary service are the following: Trans- 

fer agent of 20,000 shares of preferred stock, 
par value $50, 20,000 shares class “A” com- 
mon stock, no par value and 20,000 shares 
class “B” common stock, no par value of the 

Inter-State Securities Corporation; transfer 

agent of 20,000 shares common stock, $100 

par value, and 40,000 shares preferred stock, 
$100 par value, of the Consolidated Stock & 

Debenture Company, Inc.; corporate trustee 

under trust mortgage of the Garmed Realty 

Corporation securing an issue of $750,000 

61% per cent first mortgage serial gold bonds 

certificates, maturing serially to July 1, 

1937: fiscal agent under agreement dated 

July 23, 1927, of the Municipality of Buenos 

Aires (Argentine Republic) securing an issue 

of $3,396,000 City of Buenos Aires External 

Sinking Fund gold bonds series C-2, due 

April 1, 1960; registrar of 100,000 shares 

preferred stock, no par value and 200,000 

shares common stock, no par value, of the 

Checker Cab Manufacturing Corporation. 
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G. HOWLETT DAVIS 


Solicitor of Patents 
Trade-mark Expert 


(25 Years Experience) 


700 Tenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Ghe 
National Commercial Bank 
and Trust Company 
OF ALBANY.N. Y. 
Capital and Surplus $4,500,000 


Main Office, 60 STATE STREET 
Park Branch, 200 WASHINGTON AVE. 








AMERICAN EXPRESS REPORTS RECORD 
TRAVELERS’ CHECK BUSINESS 
Judging the volume of travelers’ 
checks issued this year by the American Ex- 
press Company's travelers’ 
the tide of American 
record height. 


from 


check division, 
travel has reached 
The popularity and universal 
use of American Express Company travelers’ 
checks and money orders afford one of the 
best indexes of foreign travel by Americans. 
During the first eight months of this 
the volume of American Express travelers’ 
check amounted to $25,000,000 more 
than during the same period last year, with 
a prospective total of $225,000,000, as com- 
pared with $200,000,000 in 1926 $190,- 
000,000 in 1925. 

American travelers in foreign climes, and 
especially in Europe, have frequently occa- 
to note that American Express checks 
are current and accepted where even Amer- 
ican currency not readily acceptable. 
Likewise the facility with which such checks 
can in making purchases and in 
exchange values, have contri- 
buted to the popularity of these checks. 


year 


sales 


and 


sion 


is 


used 
fair 


be 
securing 


PROGRESS OF FIDELITY TRUST 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Growth of the Fidelity Trust Company of 
New York has been pronounced since the 
merger in the early part of 1926 with the 
Coal & Iron National Bank. Deposits have 
increased over $5,000,000 to nearly fifty mil- 
lions with substantial gains in surplus and 
undivided profits. Aggregate resources ex- 
ceed $57,000,000 with capital amounting to 
$4,000,000; surplus and undivided profits of 

$3,339,000. 

The -Fidelity Trust Company owes its ex- 
pansion largely to the policy of individual 
service and of helpfulness to 
well as professional clients. The main office 
and branches are all located in downtown 


business 


as 


Manhattan and give the Fidelity the distinc- 
tion of having more offices in that section 
than any other bank trust company. 
There is also excellent team work in the ex- 
ecutive management, with Samuel S. Conover 
chairman of the board and James G. 
Blaine, formerly vice-president of the New 
York Trust Company, as president. 


or 


as 


VETERAN OF SEABOARD 
STAFF 

One of the most familiar and popular per- 
sonalities at the Seaboard National Bank of 
New York is assistant cashier, O. M. Jeffords, 
who recently celebrated his golden wedding 
anniversary and the thirty-fifth year of his 
association with the Seaboard. Among his 
friends and associates Mr. Jeffords is gener- 
ally credited with having access to the foun- 
tain of youth, inasmuch passing years 
have no visible effect on his youthful spirits. 
In earlier years, Mr. Jeffords was a devotee 
at the shrine of journalism and was a pub- 
lisher at Randolph, New York. 


NATIONAL 


as 


GROWTH OF SYRACUSE TRUST 
COMPANY 

With a record of twenty-five years of con- 
structive service in its community, the Syra- 
cuse Trust Company has acquired a position 
among the largest financial institutions in 
upper New York. <A financial state- 
ment showed aggregate resources of $20,- 
298,000. Original capital of $250,000 has 
been increased to $500,000, with surplus fund 
and. profits amounting to $1,372,341 and de- 
posits $18,197,000. Approximately $4,250,000 
has been paid in interest to depositors during 
the quarter of a century and $750,000 paid 
in cash dividends to stockholders. 


recent 


The Bronx County Trust Company has ac- 
quired the site and building for another 
branch office at Boscobel and Ogden aves. 
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HOLDING COMPANY ACQUIRES MORE 
BANKS 


The Financial and Industrial Securities 
Corporation, a holding and investment or- 
ganization incorporated in Maryland and of 
which Ralph Jonas is chairman of the board, 
has recently acquired controlling interest in 
a number of valuable New York banking 
properties. Following purchase of control of 
the Capital National Bank and Trust Com- 
pany with resources of about $30,000,000, 
and of the Longacre Bank with resources of 
about $10,000,000, the latest operation is that 
of obtaining controlling interest in the United 
National Bank, which has deposits of $15,- 
000,000 and is located at Fifth avenue and 
Thirty-third street. 

In addition to shares of other banks and 
trust companies the holding corporation owns 
stocks in the Baltimore American Insurance 
Company of New York, the Manufacturers 
Trust Company, the Montauk Bank, the Na- 
tional Liberty Insurance Company of Amer- 
ica, all of New York, and the National Fire 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia. 


LOUIS G. KAUFMAN ON GENERAL 
BUSINESS PROSPECTS 

Louis G. Kaufman, president of the Chat- 
ham Phenix National Bank & Trust Company 
of New York, entertains hopeful views of 
general business progress. He says: “You 
will see business turn upward, without doubt. 
All the fundamental factors required to sus- 
tain a steady improvement and enhancement 
of the national wealth are here, and are here 
in greater force than ever. The financial 
and credit structure of the United States is 
stabilized, and while this lasts the industrial 
and business prospects must prove steadily 
progressive, going, year by year, from well 
to better. 

“The people everywhere are well employed, 
at high wages. Their real wages, that is the 
purchasing power of their dollar, is greater 
than at any other time in several years. It 
is nearly 75 per cent greater than in 1920. 
One of the most encouraging facts is the 
steadily mounting popular savings and the 
great increase in the number of actual in- 
vestors.” 


A. Gordon Norrie, who was vice-president 
of the Windsor Trust Company, died recently 
at his home in New York, from heart disease. 

The Manufacturers & Traders Peoples 
Trust Company, of Buffalo, recently opened 
its 14th branch at Main Street and Winspear 
avenue, with William J. Kean, as manager. 
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A Bank’s 
Greatest Asset 


A bank’s greatest asset is 


)))) aaa 


4) 
r\ 


the good will of its deposi- 
tors. Anything that con- 
tributes to this good will— 
this asset—is worth while. 
The visible protection 
which checks on National 
Safety Paper afford and their 
obvious high quality, do 
much to build good will. 


George La Monte & Scn 
Founded 1871 
61 Broadway, New York 





COMMERCE CLEARING HOUSE, INC. 

The Corporation Trust Company of New 
York announces the new set-up in its organi- 
zation and tax service as a result of the 
establishment of the Commerce Clearing 
House, Inc., as the loose leaf service divi- 
sion. This service embraces federal, U. 8S. 
Board of Tax appeals and federal courts; 
inheritance, New York tax, rewrite federal 
tax service, federal reserve rulings, federal 
trade commission, business law, public utili- 
ties and other branches of tax services. The 
officers of the Commerce Clearing House, 
Inc., are Kenneth K. McLaren, chairman of 
the board; William KixMiller, president; E. 
E. Baird vice-president ; Justus L. Schlicting, 
vice-president; B. Stafford Mantz, treasurer, 
and Harry W. Challenger, secretary. 

Main offices are at New York. Chicago and 
Washington, with branches in practically all 
of the leading cities of the country. 


Henry C. Strahmann, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the Hudson Trust Company, which 
has been merged with the Empire Trust Com- 
pany, and a trustee of the Lincoln Savings 
Bank, died recently at his home in Brooklyn. 
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Worcester Bank & Trust Company | 


Worcester, Mass. 
Member Federal Reserve System 


JOHN E. WHITE 

SAMUEL D. SPURR 

CHARLES A. BARTON. Vice-Pres. and Tr. Officer 
BERTICE F. SAWYER Vice-President 
WARREN 8. SHEPARD Vice-President 
ARTHUR C. GLASS..Vice-President and Actuary 


FREDERIC C. CONDY,......Asst. Trust Officer 


Deposits, over $34,000,000 


ALVIN J. DANIELS Treasurer 
FREDERICK M. HEDDEN.......... Secretary 
ES 4 Gg of 4. eee Asst. Treasurer 
CHARAGe FP. TRUS: oo cc cccc ceed Asst. Treasurer 
BURT W. GREENWOOD Asst. Treasurer 
FREDERICK A. MINOR Auditor 


Trust Funds, over $16,000,000 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, over $3,500.900 
WORCESTER’S LARGEST COMMERCIAL BANK 


COORDINATION IN MARINE TRUST 
COMPANY BRANCHES 

Branch banking has developed a_ science 
of its own, involving not only economy of 
operation, but also attention to neighborhood 
interests and coordination with main as well 
as other branch offices. The Marine Trust 
Company of Buffalo, conducting twenty-nine 
branches, exclusive of the Bank of Buffalo, 
Buffalo Trust & Market Offices, which do 
not come under the jurisdiction of the branch 
department, has given particular attention 
to the subject. There is an organization or 
general staff, composed of the managers and 
officers of the respective branches, which 
holds frequent meetings, exchanges informa- 
tion and keeps tab of operations so as to 
accomplish teamwork and prevent duplica- 
tion. Vice-president Seymour H. Knox and 
assistant secretaries, Henry Wirth and War- 
ren Mundie, are at the head of the branch 
organization. there is also held 
a branch discount meeting to approve lines 
passed by managers and submitted for ap- 
proval. 


Each week 


The Marine Trust Company, with resources 
of $237,000,000 and deposits of $206,000,000, 
observes a policy which promote 
not only the interests of its customers, but 
also the greater development of Buffalo in- 
dustry and trade. It is equipped to aid new 
industries and business establishments which 
come to Buffalo. Many enterprises owe much 
of their success to the expert 
received from officials of the 
Company. 


seeks to 


cooperation 
Marine Trust 


National Bank of 
has changed its corporate title to Ilion Bank 
& Trust Company in view of active develop- 
ment of trust department business. 

The Prospect National Bank of Brooklyn, 
N. Y., has been granted trust powers by the 


The Ilion 


Ilion, N. Y., 


federal reserve board. 
executive 
officer. 


Philip L. Dickinson, 
vice-president, will act as trust 


SOUND REAL ESTATE MORTGAGE 
FINANCING 


Among the real estate bond and mortgage 
companies in New York which surround their 
with every safeguard approved by 
experience and considerations of safety, is 
the Empire Bond & Mortgage Corporation. 
The Empire bonds have acquired vogue 
among discriminating investors and for in- 
stitutional buying because of inherent values, 


issues 


guarantee of one or more strong surety com- 
panies; provision for independent trustee- 
ship by responsible bank or trust company 
and security invariably consisting of closed 
first mortgage on income-earning real estate 
in larger cities. Typical of the underlying 
values and safety provisions is the latest 
new issue of $390,000 guaranteed first mort- 
gage 6 per cent gold loan based on the Cam- 
den Plaza, a residential club and hotel for 
men and women in the finest location in 
Camden, N. J. 


NEWLY ORGANIZED BANK IN BROOKLYN 

The newly organized Bedford National 
Bank & Trust Company, of Brooklyn, of 
which Frank H. Tyler is president, recently 
opened its doors for business. The bank oc- 
cupies its own new building at 1273 Fulton 
street. Capital is $500,000 and _ surplus 
$250,000. 

President Tyler is senior member of the 
Tyler-Warren Company, and a trustee of 
the Dime Savings Bank of Brooklyn. Vice- 
presidents are James J. Brooks and Hubert 
B. Stokes. Peter A. Ferrari, formerly of the 
Midwood Trust Company, is cashier and 
George C. Knittel is assistant cashier. 


William H. Dillistin has returned to the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
sistant federal reserve agent. Mr. Dillistin 
has been with the People’s Bank & Trust 
Company of Passaic, N. J., as vice-president. 
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Established 1851 





THE 
Hanover National Bank 


CAPITAL - . . 
SURPLUS AND PROFITS 


Branch Offices 


135 WILLIAM STREET 
97 WARREN STREET 

260 West Broapway 
402 HupSON STREET 


Banking 


S74 BROADWAY 
136 East 34TH STREET 
596 SIxTH AVENUE 






OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


$5,000,000 


$26,000,000 


Head Office Corner Nassau and Pine Streets 


224 West 47TH STREET 
773 TuHrrp AVENUE 


151 


AVENUE 





CONDITION OF GREATER NEW YORK TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 
American Exchange Trust Co...... .$32,000,000 
ov. le Ce 4,000,000 
Anglo-South American Trust Co.... 1,000,000 
Banca Commerciale Italiana Tr. Co. 1,000,000 
Banco di Sicilia Trust Co........... 700,000 
Bank of Athens Trust Co.......... 500,000 
EES CO 20,000,000 
Bank of Europe Trust Co.......... 1,000,000 
Bank of N. Y. & Trust Co.......... 6,000,000 
Bronx County Trust Co............ 1,250,000 
Brooklyn Trust Co................. 2,000,000 
Central Mercantile Bank Trust Co... 2,500,000 
Central Union Trust Co............ 12,500,000 
Corporation Trust Co.............. 500,000 
ee Se ee 1,000,000 
ee 4,000,000 
auitable Trust Co.............6-. 30,000,000 
Farmers Loan and Trust........... 10,000,000 
Federation Bank and Trust......... 750,000 
DRE BTU nas cc cc ces ccencess S000,000 
i nda ss baw Sous 1,000,000 
SS Se a ee ee 30,000,000 
Internat’! Accept. Securities & Tr. Co. 500,000 
Eporetetes Traet CeO. .....i cise ccess 3,800,000 
Kings County Trust Co............ 500,000 
EIR. a. ccc cvs eas eby seve 3,000,000 
Manufacturers Trust Co........... 10,000,000 
O_o er ree 1,000,000 
aS ere 1,000,000 
RO ee Le eee 10,000,000 
I Ig oS ace c+ sks ese s wees 700,000 
Times Square Trust Co............ 2,000,000 
Title Guarantee & Trust........... 10,000,000 
Trust Co. of North America........ 500,000 
U. S. Mortgage & Trust............ 3,000,000 
United States Trust Co............ 2,000,000 


Surplus and 
Undivided 
Profits, 


June 30, 1927 


$29,772,500 
3,675,300 
625,400 
966,600 
362,200 
511,400 
38,507,100 
666,000 
12,326,700 
865,900 
5,494,100 
1,976,700 
32,897,500 
181,600 
637,900 
4,375,400 
23,770,300 
20,979,500 
960,200 
3,339,500 
1,485,600 
32,839,200 
631,200 
1,476,500 
5,301,200 
3,515,400 
16,767,300 
524,100 
1,037,200 
22,575,500 
331,600 
506,300 
19,642,600 
217,800 
5,005,100 
20,706,700 





Deposits, 


June 30, 1927 


$602,932,300 
57,940,400 
12,708,400 
12,027,200 
15,747,300 
2,349,400 
520,645,200 
13,935,700 
95,378,300 
18,196,200 
71,105,800 
50,034,800 
330,278,600 
100,000 
12,476,900 
71,532,300 
476,017,100 
144,356,700 
17,460,000 
48,101,800 
15,820,500 
626,748,500 
10,011,100 
23,626,200 
33,100,800 
23,242,500 
212,388,300 
11,028,600 
5,904,600 
260,194,400 
5,013,300 
5,534,800 
49,997,700 
4,639,300 
75,460,100 
49,818,000 


Par 


100 
100 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Bid 


420 


East 79TH STREET 
220 SEVENTH 


and Trust Facilities 










Asked 
430 


"925 
340 
730 
340 

1100 
350 


1275 


375 
510 
430 
685 


365 
530 
595 


260 
2500 
"830 
"340 

710 

275 
220 
790 


“590 
2650 











TRUST COMPANIES 


Philadelphia 


Special Correspondence 
EARNINGS OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST 
COMPANIES 

Operations of Philadelphia trust companies 
continue to yield excellent earnings as indi- 
cated by substantial enhancement of surplus 
and undivided profits account after payment 
of dividends and fixed expenses. This is 
particularly true of the larger and senior 
trust companies which have impressive ac- 
cumulations of individual and corporate 
trusts under administration. A compilation 
based on statements of condition as of June 
30, 1927 and with June 30, 1926 
total earnings for ninety-one trust 
companies and including a number of state 
amounting to $19,834,016. Of this 
total the earnings of thirteen of the larger 
trust companies contribute approximately 
two-thirds. Average dividends paid during 
the period under review for all trust 
panies equaled 17.77 per cent on combined 
capital of $72,206,288. The combined sur- 
plus and undivided profits of $156,237,083 
represent a substantial 
twelve-month period. 

Deposits of Philadelphia trust 
$14.517,777 to an 
$770,963,S87. 


compared 
shows 


banks, 


com- 


increase for the 


companies 
increased aggregate of 
Percentage of earnings to capi- 

28.54 and with average 
value of 516 the percentage of earnings to 
book value 8.77 per cent and ratio of 
earnings to market value 6.06 per cent, which 
is considerably 


tal averaged book 


was 


general 
of returns on bank and trust company shares 
generally. 

The largest net earnings 
the Fidelity-Philadelphia 
amounting to $2,100,419; followed by the 
Girard Trust Company with earnings of 
$1,790,964. The Pennsylvania Company for 
Insurances on Lives and Granting Annuities 
shows earnings of $1,786,965; capital of $4,- 
000,000; surplus and undivided profits of 
$17,494,945. The Land Title & Trust Com- 
pany earnings of $1,284,283; the 
Bank of North America and Trust Company 
$1,138,687; Provident Trust Company .$706,- 
090; Franklin Trust Company $661,995; 
Commonwealth $535,567; Integrity Trust 
$525,288 and West End Trust $491,632. 


above the averages 


were shown by 
Trust Company, 


showed 


Plans are in progress for consolidation of 
the National Bank of Commerce with the 
Bankers Trust Company of Philadelphia, giv- 
ing the latter combined resources of approxi- 
mately $19,000,000. Jacob Metter will be 
chairman and Samuel H. Barker, president 


The Franklin 


Fourth Street 
National 


Bank 


1416-1418 Chestnut Street 
131-141 So. Fourth Street 
32nd St. and Lancaster Ave. 


Capital - - - $6,000,000 
Surplusand Profits over $18,750,000 


J. R. McALLISTER 
Chairman of the Board 


E. F. SHANBACKER 


President 


TRUST COMPANY MERGER IN 
PHILADELPHIA 


Consolidation of two of the largest trust 
companies in Philadelphia, the West End 
Trust Company and the Real Estate Title 
Insurance and Trust Company, with com- 
bined resources of about $41,000,000, 
voted recently by the directors of the 
institutions. The merged bank will 
the title of West End Trust Company. 

Under the approved arrangements there 
will be an exchange of stock, share for share 
alike. The capital stock of the two banks 
totals $4,000,000 and deposits are more than 
$27,000,000. Combined capital and surplus 
of the two institutions totals over $11,000,- 
000. The merger plan further contem- 
plates the retirement of Francis A. Lewis, 
president of the Real Estate Title Insurance 
and Trust Company. J. Willison Smith, head 
of the West End Trust Company, will be- 
come president of. the new bank. 

The entire capital stock of the Real Estate 
Title Insurance and Trust Company is owned 
by the Pennsylvania Company for Insurances 
on Lives and Granting Annuities. It is re- 
ported that the new consolidation will not 
be merged with the Pennsylvania Company. 
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THE COMMONWEALTH TITLE INSURANCE & TRUST COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Banking, Title Insurance, Trusts, Real Estate, Safe Deposit 
Savings 
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PHILADELPHIA FAVORED AS 1928 

A. B. A. CONVENTION CITY 
All indications point to the selection of 
Philadelphia as the scene for the 1928 con- 
vention of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. Invitations to come to the “City of 
Brotherly Love” will be presented at the 
forthcoming convention from local banking 
as well as business interests with the official 
backing of the Chamber of Commerce and 
other representative organizations. Favor- 
able action would be logical, not only because 
of the fact that the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation has not met here in fifty-one years, 
since 1876, but also because of the historical 
attractions and assurances of generous hos- 
pitality. Those who wish to enjoy seaside 
charms are within an hour's journey by rail 
or by motor car from Atlantic City which 
has entertained the American bankers on a 
number of occasions. 

From the geographical standpoint also, 
Philadelphia is entitled to preferment. Last 
year the American Bankers Association met 
at Los Angeles and this year’s convention 
will be held at Houston, Tex., so that an 
Eastern city is almost certain to be selected 
if the delegates follow precedent. VPhila- 
delphia bankers are enthusiastic in urging 
this city as the Mecca next year and from 
present prospects it appears as if the Execu- 
tive Council and Administrative Committee 
will agree upon accepting the invitation. 

Savings deposits as reported by ninety-six 
banks in the Philadelphia Federal Reserve 
district show an increase of 6.9 per cent over 
the total at the end of August, 1926. 

Trust powers have been obtained by the 
First National Bank & Trust Company of 
Tarentum, Pa., which represents the recent 
consolidation of the National Bank of Tar- 
entum and the Safe Deposit Bank & Trust 
Company. 





FORTY YEARS AS PRESIDENT OF 
GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 

Vigorous in health and with unabated ac- 
tivity in attending to the duties of his office, 
Effingham B. Morris, president of the Girard 
Trust Company of Philadelphia, recently at- 
tained his 71st birthday anniversary. The 
occasion also served to direct attention to 
the fact that Mr. Morris has completed his 
fortieth year of uninterrupted service as 
president of the Girard Trust Company. 
Under his administration the Girard Trust 
Company has achieved a distinctive position 
among the trust companies of the country, 
not only as to volume, but also as to quality 
of fiduciary business. With an enviable 
record extending back to 1836 the Girard 
Trust Company now has under administra- 
tion a total of $459,000,000 in trust funds 
and corporate trusts of nearly one and a 
half billion, aside from banking resources 
of $70,000 000 ; capital of $3,000 ;000; surplus 
and undivided profits of $12,177,000. The 
handsome home of the Girard Trust Com- 
pany, erected at Broad and Chestnut streets 
in 1908, was constructed in accordance with 
design suggested by Mr. Morris. 

The Girard Trust Company has had only 
four presidents since its incorporation in 
1836. The first president was Benjamin W. 
Richards who continued until his death in 
1851. He was succeeded by Thomas Ridg- 
way who continued president until 1883; 
followed by John B. Garrett, who was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Morris in 1887. Prior to com- 
ing to the Girard, Mr. Morris was engaged 
in legal practice. In 1897 he was elected a direc- 
tor of the Pennsylvania Railroad and has been 
continuously on the board since that time. 


The Union National Bank and the Mutual 
Trust Company of Vhiladelphia are to be 
merged, making an institution with resources 
of $35,000,000, 
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All Year ’Round 
Special for Banks 


Superior Transit Service 


Commerce Trust Company 


Capital and Surplus $8,000,000 


Kansas City 








CORNER STONE LAID FOR NEW FIDELITY-PHILADELPHIA 
TRUST BUILDING 


In the presence of officials and directors 
of the company, representatives of the build- 
ing committee and others, the corner stone 
was laid on August 18th for the massive 
thirty-story building in course of con- 
struction at Broad and Walnut streets for 
the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Company. 
William B Guest, chairman of the board of 
directors, presided at the ceremonies and 
was laid by Morris R. 
chairman of the building commit- 
tee. Among those who attended were: 
Henry G. Brengle, president of the Fidelity- 
Philadelphia Trust Company; Samuel M. 
Vauclain, A. G. Rosengarten, Sidney F. Tay- 
lor, L. H. Kinnard, Jonathan C. Neff, T. 
Homer Atherton, T. Ellwood Frame and 
Marshall S. Morgan, vice president of the 
Fidelity Building Corporation. 

In the corner stone box were placed photo- 
graphs of the site when it was occupied by 
the famous Lippincott Mansion, with its his- 
toric elm tree, and later by the Forrest 
Theatre block; the latest issue of each of 
the Philadelphia newspapers; statistics and 
pamphlets relating to the building and to the 
Fidelity Trust Company and the Philadelphia 


new 


the corner stone 


Rockius, 


Trust Company, which merged as the Fidel- 
ity-Philadelphia Trust Company on July 10, 
1926. 

The cost of the building will be approxi- 
mately $10,000,000 and the site is assessed 
at $4,800,000. The building is to be com- 
pleted by September 1, 1928. Of the 30 
stories of the new building, the first five 
floors, as well as two basements, will be 
occupied by the Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust 
Company. The height of the completed 
structure will be 377 feet above the street 
level. It will have a frontage of 220 feet 
on Broad street and 175 feet each on Walnut 
and Sansom streets. The floor area will be 
618,249 square feet. 


The Citizens National Bank and the Union 
Deposit Bank & Trust Company of Waynes- 
burg, Pa., have been merged under the title 
of Citizens Trust Company, with resources 
in excess of $11,000,000. W. D. Cotterel is 
president. 

Combined assets of $13,000,000 are repre- 
sented in the recent merger of the Kingston 
Bank and Trust Company with the West 
Side Trust Company of Kingston, Pa. 
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Capital 
ee BRIG. bakin wes aw «4s . $1,000,000 
American Bank & Trust Co........... 500,000 
Bank of North America & Trust Co.... 5,000,000 
Central Trust & Savings.............. 1,000,000 
SN 5 ES ate 1,875,000 


Commonwealth Title Ins. & Trust Co.. 1,500,000 


Continental Equitable................ 1,000,000 
OE OS Sr er 200,000 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co........ 6,700,000 
i | 6 a 250,000 
Franklin Trust Co.................... 2,000,000 
0 a a ee 1,120,000 
EE NS 5 ES ee 3,000,000 
Guarantee Trust & Safe duoeszpee ts A 1,000,000 
Industrial Trust. . ae coesss | GaUaD 
ee k's go sae amie nig d 750,000 
I ie oo no - paves we 500,000 
Land Title & Trust Co................ 3,000,000 
Market St. Title & Trust.............. 1,000,000 
re are ad Wigig Wade ab 1,000,000 
Ninth Bank & Trust.................. 1,000,000 
North Philadelphia Trust............. 500,000 
OO Eee ee 500,000 
Northwestern Trust Co............... 150,000 
Penna. Co. for Insurances............. 4,000,000 
EN EE err 2,000,000 
Real Estate Title Ins. & Trust......... 2,000,000 
ES ERIE 3,131,200 
ee i aS cp ae 750,000 
United Sec. Life Ins. & Trust.......... 1,000,000 
West End Trust Co.................. 2,000,000 


CONSTRUCTIVE FACTORS DOMINATE 
IN BUSINESS 
In the current issue of “Trade Trends,” 
issued by the Franklin Fourth Street Na- 
tional Bank of Philadelphia, the general 
business situation is surveyed as follows: 
“The approach of Fall finds trade and 
industry slowly recovering from the Summer 
lull after a seasonal let-down somewhat more 
pronounced than that of a year ago. But in 
spite of unfavorable reports from some fields 
of industry and keen competition in all of 
them, the balance remains well on the con- 
structive side. On the basis of business re- 
ports for the first eight months of the year, 
there is little to suggest unfavorable com- 
parisons with last year’s record volume. 
Motor car production in the first half of the 
year fell 237,000 units short of the cor- 
responding six months of last year. Employ- 
ment in leading automobile manufacturing 
centers has been progressively on the in- 
crease. Steel mill operations in August were 
close to 70 per cent of capacity.” 
Stockholders of the Broad Street Trust 
Company of Philadelphia have ratified the 
proposed increase in capital from $500,000 
to $1,000,000. 


COMPANIES 


CONDITION OF PHILADELPHIA TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 


Undivided 


Profits, Deposits 
June 30, June 30, Par Last Date of 
1927 1927 Balue Sale Sale 
31,013,019 $3,891,582 100 269 8-31-27 
691,175 4,038,335 50 19514 9-14- o7 
6,764,392 42,852,350 100 40014 9-14-27 
1,782,619 11,475,074 50 19916 2-16-27 
1,813,834 33,942,223 50 222 6-15-27 
4,752,385 11,277,537 100 62534 5-25-27 
2,307,378 16,773,986 50 27314 8— 3-27 
450,539 5,980,813 100 526 12-16-25 
24,598,275 81,733,749 100 705 8-31-27 
914,993 9,617,762 50 232 10-21-25 
4,180,625 35,845,839" 100 510% 8-17-27 
2,586,063 21,534,344 100 552% 1—12—27 
12,177,822 49,894,927 100 1370 6-22-27 
1,636,084 11,607,883 100 35014 8-— 3-27 
2,061,848 50 455 5-25-27 
4,164,397 17, 770, 825 50 550 7-13-27 
1,473,353 13,204,876 50 355 2-17-26 
13,824,506 21,429,421 100 817 5-25-27 
2,265,350 13,505,165 50 448 9-14-27 
784,939 10,014,910 50 169 9-—,7-27 
2,113,907 16,560,813 100 468 3- 9-27 
1,128,141 9,467,610 50 372 5-18-27 
3,473,895 14,542,425 100 970 5-25-27 
1,348,962 11,277,631 50 610 12-22-26 
17,494,944 62,588,454 100 89934 9- 7-27 
9,124,368 15,317,581 100 8056 8-31-27 
4,220,689 8,242,753 100 550 3-12-24 
1,464,213 6,828,923 100 220 5-18-27 
664,787 5,113,806 50 164 9-14-27 
1,256,017 6,594,766 100 21914 9- 7-27 
2,902,577 18,299,201 100 470 9-14-27 
1,033,154 8,832,061 50 246 6- 7-27 








PETER E. SHEPPARD 

Peter E. Sheppard, former president of the 
Fayette Title & Trust Company of Union- 
town, Pa., passed away recently at the home 
of relatives in New Windsor, Md., at the age 
of sixty-five. He was prothonotary of Fay- 
ette county and in 1908 was elected treasurer 
and trust officer of the Fayette Title & Trust 
Company in 1908 and president in 1920. His 
death is mourned by a large circle of friends. 


Deposits of the Brookville Title & Trust 
Company of Brookville, Pa., now close to 
$4,000,000, show an increase of over a mil- 
lion in the past five years, 

Business of the 13th & Market streets 
office of the Colonial Trust Company of 
Philadelphia has been merged with the main 
executive offices at 20 South 15th street. 

Frederick P. Woll has been elected a di- 
rector of the Industrial Trust, Title & Sav- 
ings Company of Philadelphia. Harry 
Marshall was chosen assistant treasurer. 

Chester C. Sampson, president of the Har- 
risburg Stanley Spring Works, has taken a 
position with the Commonwealth Trust Com- 
pany of Harrisburg, Pa., as head of its se- 
curities department. 


URUST 


Boston 


Special Correspondence 


PASSING OF THE INDIVIDUAL EXECU- 
TOR AND TRUSTEE 


Boston has continued to be the stronghold 
of individual executors and trustees as evi- 
denced by the relatively small amount of 
fiduciary business flowing to banks and trust 
companies as corporate fiduciaries. Within 
the last five however, there has come 
about an appreciable change in the attitude 
of men of large 


years, 


as well as moderate means in 
showing their preference for trust company 
administration. This is indicated by the 
pronounced increase in the assets of Boston 
trust well as the 
national developing 
functions. 


success of 


their trust 


companies as 
banks in 
Because the individual or professional 
trustee has held his ground more tenaciously 
in Boston than in any other larger city of 
the country, the recent incorporation of trust 
companies by two of the largest and oldest 
private banking firms in this city, acquires 
unusual significance and interest. Individual 
members of these banking firms have under 
their administration estates and trusts which 
represent large figures. Investors and clients 
firms many instances ap- 
pointed members of the firms as their execu- 
tors and trustees faith in their 
knowledge as ability in handling 
investments. In some instances members of 
private banking firms 
directors of trust companies. 


of these have in 
because of 
well as 
these also serve as 
The result of 
this has been to place trust companies in a 
somewhat delicate position in soliciting trust 
business and calling for tact to avoid tread- 
ing on the toes of their own directors. 

The two private banking firms which have 
organized trust companies recently under 
Massachusetts statutes are Kidder, Peabody 
& Company, and Lee, Higginson & Company, 
both of which organizations bear a national 
reputation. In petitioning the State Board 
of Incorporation for a charter to organize 
the Lee, Higginson Trust Company, counsel 
for the banking house, Thomas Nelson Per- 
kins, explained that the trust business done 
by the banking firm and by individual mem- 
bers, has increased to such an extent as to 
render advisable the creation of a trust com- 
pany to take over such business. Mr. Per- 
kins stated that the banking firm 
handles a large amount of trust and agency 
business for corporations and that experi- 
ence has shown that such fiduciary obliga- 
tions can be best conducted through a per- 
manent organization. 


also 


Similar reasons were 


COMPANIES 


Capital 


$3,000,000 $3,500,000 


Cordial Cooperation 


in handling Boston 
and New England 
banking and _ fidu- 
ciary matters with 
promptness and ef- 
ficiency is to be 
found at 


The STATE STREET TRUST 
COMPANY 


ALLAN ForBEs, President 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Member Federal Reserve System 





advanced by representatives of Kidder, Pea- 
body & Company, in applying for a charter 
to organize the Peabody Trust Company 
which begins business with $200,000 capital 
and $100,000 surplus. 

Officials of trust companies and 
banks favor this movement and interpret it 
as recognition of the superior facilities and 


Boston 


inherent attributes of trust company admin- 
istration. Doubtless the result of 
ganization of trust companies will greatly 
stimulate public interest and favor toward 
corporate management of estates and trusts. 
Professional trustees and executors also are 
coming to realize that the complexities of 
investments and of tax adjustments render 
trust company administration more economi- 
cal and expeditious, particularly in view of 
the fact that trust companies are religiously 
observing the policy of what 
might be regarded as 


such or- 


eschewing 
“legal practice.” 


Philip Stockton, president of the Old Col- 
ony Trust Company of and Chan- 
ning H. Cox, vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Boston, have added to 
the board of trustees of the Massachusetts 
Utilities Investment Trust. 


Boston, 


been 
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McFADDEN ACT AND TRUST. COMPANIES 


Operation of the McFadden Act, liberaliz- 
ing the privileges and functions of national 
banks, has had the effect of giving national 
banks in this commonwealth some distinct 
advantages over trust companies, especially 
as regards branches and conduct of savings 
departments. At the last session of the 
Massachusetts legislature various amend- 
ments were defeated which were designed 
to place trust companies on a par with na- 
tional banks as to the number of branches 
they might conduct within local limits. Un- 
der the existing law Massachusetts trust 
companies may have not more than one 
branch in their own community, except 
through consolidation. National banks in 
Boston are not restricted under the McFad- 
den law as to the number of branches they 
may operate within local limits. Insofar as 
branch banking facilities are concerned, 
therefore, the trust companies are at a dis- 
tinct disadvantage as compared with national 
banks. 

In Massachusetts the trust companies are 
also subject to the same rigid laws which 
govern mutual savings banks in investing 
savings in legal or prescribed securities. 
The trust companies have no quarrel with 
this limitation and recognize that savings 
deposits whether held in mutual savings 
banks or in savings departments of trust 
companies should be surrounded with the 
same safeguards. National banks, in oper- 
ating savings departments, are not subject 
to local laws governing investments of sav- 
ings and although, in practice they do ob- 
serve conservative policies, there is a gen- 
eral sentiment that savings in national banks 
should be subject to the same investment 
safeguards which apply to mutual savings 
banks and savings departments of trust com- 
panies. 


ACTIVITY IN TEXTILE INDUSTRY 

Relative to the textile industry in New 
England States, the First National Bank ‘of 
Boston, comments as follows in its current 
review : 

“From the standpoint of activity, all 
branches of the textile industry have had 
an unusually good seven months period. 
Since the first of the year, production of 
cotton, wool, silk, and rayon has been well 
above the same months of 1926. The sharp 
advance of raw cotton, following the gov- 
ernment’s latest estimate of the new crop 
at a figure considerably below trade expec- 
tations, has temporarily introduced an ele- 
ment of uncertainty throughout the cotton 
trade. With this sharp increase in raw 
material prices, the cotton industry has lost 
some of its competitive advantages enjoyed 
earlier in the season. Wool prices are tend- 
ing upward. Trading in the local market 
has been rather slack, although shipments 
continue in heavy volume.” 


James Dunlop, purchasing agent of the 
Old Colony Trust Company of Boston, who 
joined that organization as a messenger in 
1902, is the latest member of the staff to 
qualify for the Quarter-Century Club. 

Benjamin Franklin Spinney, honorary 
president and member of the board of direc- 
tors and trustees of the Security Trust Com- 
pany of Lynn, Mass., recently celebrated his 
95th birthday. 

Clifton H Dwinnell, president of First 
National Bank of Boston, has been appointed 
member of board of trustees of Boston Pub- 
lic Library. 

Charles P. Berdell, Jr., formerly associated 
with the investment firm of Berdell Brothers, 
‘has been elected vice-president of the Old 
Colony Corporation of Boston and will be 
connected with its New York office after 
October 1, 1927. 








CONDITION OF BOSTON TRUST COMPANIES 


Capital 


American Trust Co . $1,500,000 
E2acon Trust Co.. 1,500,000 
Bostou Safe Deposit and Trust Co... 1,000,000 
Charleston Trust Co.... 

Columbia Trust Co 

Commerce and Trust Co 

Exchange Trust Co.. 

Jamaica Plain Trust Co 

Liberty Trust Co... 

New England Trust Co 

Old Colony Trust Co 

State Street Trust Co 

United States Trust Co 


Surplus and Assets, 

Undivided Profits, Deposits, Trust Dept. 
June 30, 1927 June 30,1927 June 30, 1927 
$2,815,964.98 $25,138,407.40 $3,660,080.29 
2,206,431.30 20,673,127.53 
4,078,419.46 18,817,721.67 
31,026.10 2,176,384.95 
135,576.01 1,296,924.52 
240,261.47 4,508,651.10 
1,273,422.81 6,251 ,466.30 
95,400.13 1,857,471.98 
760,601.50 6,589,529.94 295,935.76 
2,899,178.18 24,418,337.99 109,722,570.28 
16,508,899.81 164,358,402.64 139,255,905.27 
3,844,783.42 62,383 ,533.41 23,719,798.64 
1,612,401.96 10,307 ,256.54 3,689,399.08 


1,203,212.59 
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Chicago 
Special Correspondence 
“CLEANUP” IN GENERAL BANKING 
SITUATION 

Determined efforts to eliminate those haz- 
ards and unwholesome practices in the bank- 
ing situation which have been mainly re- 
sponsible for heavy toll of banking fatalities 
in agricultural states, are having the desired 
effect. “Clean up” operations have been 
going on quietly but with very appreciable 
results. For the first time in five or six 
years there is a definite and sustained down- 
ward trend in the statistical record of bank 
failures in Middle Western and agricultural 
What is more important is that 
both moral and legal persuasion is bringing 
about fundamental changes in bank manage- 
ment, organization and especially in regard 
to loaning policies. Overdue paper and 
frozen assets carried over from the post-war 
deflation and real estate boom periods, are 
disappearing as a consequence of diciplinary 
measures and a more pronounced spirit of 
cooperative self-help among bankers. 

One of the best proofs of better banking 
is the net reduction in number of banks, 
especially in communities which were “over- 
banked” and where competition was carried 
to reckless extremes. This decrease in num- 
ber of operating banks is attributable to con 
solidations, mergers and voluntary liquida- 
tions, prompted by alert state banking 
authorities, although the forced failures rep- 
resents a goodly proportion of the total 
elimination. In many communities where 
two, three or four banks were formerly en- 
gaged in a life and death struggle for exist- 
ence, the competing bankers have voluntarily 
come together and agreed upon mergers, re- 
sulting in “fewer but stronger banks.’ Here 
in Illinois, for example, there has been a 
net decrease from 1,403 to 1,354 state char- 
tered banks since January 1, 1925, despite 
the fact that 53 new charters were issued 
during this period. Of the 106 banks which 


states. 
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ceased operation since January 1, 1925, all 
but one were down-state institutions and 55 
of these went into voluntary liquidation with 
full payment to creditors. In Missouri, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas and other agricul- 
tural states the enforcement of disciplinary 
measures and corrective laws have likewise 
resulted in net decreases in number of oper- 
ating banks as well as cleaning up of bad 
paper and adoption of improved methods. 
Credit for these commendable develop- 
ments belongs largely to the force of co- 
operation between organized bankers, work- 
ing through committees and their several 
state associations. In Illinois the state bank- 


ers association has performed splendid work 
in connection with development of the sys- 


tems of establishing credit bureaus 
country or county clearing houses. For sev- 
eral years a committee on Bank Manage- 
ment, with sub-committees on banking prac- 
tices, accounting, analysis of accounts and 
direct service, has been busy introducing a 
new morale in the conduct of banking busi- 


ness. 


and 


PROTEST AGAINST LEGAL SERVICES BY 
BANKS 


A recent report published by the Illinois 
State Bar Association directs criticism 
against banks which perform legal services 
for clients, such as preparing depositions, 
agreements, assignments, contracts, bills of 
sale, deeds, leases and mortgages. Taking 
cognizance of the matter the committee on 
state legislation of the Illinois Bankers Asso- 
ciation has addressed the members of that 
organization, counseling that they avoid giv- 
ing affront to the legal profession as well as 
avoiding the liabilities which attach to the 
performance of services which are distinctly 
of a legal character. An exception is made 
in behalf of small communities where quali- 
fied attorneys are not available and where 
such services are in the line of accommoda- 
tion. 
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Assets over $30,000,000 


No Deposits; No Demand Liabilities 


Protected Trust Investments 


CHICAGO TITLE & 


TRUST COMPANY 


VALUABLE RIGHTS FOR STATE BANK 
STOCKHOLDERS 

Approval of an increase in the capital of 
the State Bank of Chicago from $2,500,000 
to $5,000,000 will afford valuable rights to 
stockholders. New shares are offered to 
stockholders on a share for share basis at 
$100 per share, the right to subscribe re- 
maining in force until October 4th. The old 
shares have been receiving 16 per cent annu- 
ally and 5 per cent extra and it is expected 
when the capital is doubled the 16 per cent 
annual rate will be maintained. 

Increase in capital and completion of the 
massive new home at LaSalle and Monroe 
streets, will enable the State Bank of Chi- 
cago to greatly expand its facilities and 
broaden its service. The successful opera- 
tions of the bank thus far have been prin- 
cipally due to concentration upon local 
clientele. The prestige and high standing 
which the State Bank enjoys also among 
bankers will provide-also a basis for develop- 
ing out-of-town connections and to serve 
banks and trust companies throughout the 
country. 


With a total of 1882 national and state 
banks, Illinois leads the United States in 
the number of banking institutions. 


IN CHICAGO 


ESTATE OF THE LATE RALPH VAN 
VECHTEN 

Probate of the will of the late Ralph Van 
Vechten, who was president of the State 
Bank of Chicago and formerly with the Con- 
tinental and Commercial National Bank, 
shows an estate valued at about $5,500,000. 
After providing gratuities for employees, the 
bulk of the estate goes to Mrs. Van Vechten. 
Each person in the employ of Mr. Van Vech- 
ten at the time he died receives $200 plus 
$50 additional for each year of service. The 
Chicago Symphony Orchestra benefits to the 
extent of $10,000, the Children’s Memorial 
Hospital of Chicago $5,000, while should any 
of the beneficiaries related to Mr. Van Vech- 
ten die without issue, the income from that 
share will revert to a trust fund established 
for the Home for Aged Women, the Home 
for the Friendless, and Coe College, all of 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and the Lombard Col- 
lege of Galesburg, III. 


Frederick H. Rawson, chairman of the 
board of the Union Trust Company of Chi- 
cago, Ill., has been elected a trustee of the 
Field Museum of Natural History. He has 
financed two specimen hunting expeditions 
for the museum into the Arctic. 
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LEGISLATION AFFECTING ESTATES 

After many years of agitation the Illinois 
legislature has finally yielded to the demand 
of bankers for the creation of a_ special 
commission to codify and enact a modernized 
code of banking. Illinois is one of the few 

where banking supervision has not 
centralized in one department. Ex- 
perience has shown that there has been too 
much political interference in the adoption 
of sound banking laws and in preventing 
enforcement, because of the fact that au- 
thority of supervision resides in the office 
of the Auditor of Public Accounts. The 
Banking Commission authorized by the last 
legislature will have as its chairman, Oscar 
Nelson, Auditor of Public 
five members from each 
and ten bankers to be 
Governor. 

The State Legislation of 
the Illinois Bankers Association has been at 
work for several years on the draft of a com- 
plete new banking department, providing for 
a separate banking department which should 
be free from the vicissitudes of a state-wide 
general election. 


states 
been 


Accounts, with 
legislative branch 
appointed by the 


Committee on 


The legislature also created 
a commission to investigate the methods of 
enforcing the tax laws throughout the state. 
with particular reference to violations and 
unfair preferences. 


The State Bank and Trust Company of 
Evanston, Ill., recently took possession of its 


new home. Deposits now exceed $10,000,000. 


395 
W. G. EDENS ON MEMORIAL COMMITTEE 


William G. Edens vice-president of the 
Central Trust Company of Chicago, is chair- 
man of the advisory committee of the Mt. 
Harney Memorial Association, under the 
auspices of which the gigantic sculpture de- 
picting the faces of Washington, Jefferson. 
Lincoln and Roosevelt are being carved by 
Gutzon Borglum on 
South Dakota. The faces of the sculptured 
figures will be scaled to the proportion of 
men 465 feet high, and will measure 60 feet 
from chin to top of head. 


Rushmore Mountain, 


SERVICE CHARGE BECOMING GENERAL 

Largely through the zealous efforts of the 
special committee of the Missouri Bankers 
Association, of which Dale Graham of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company is chair- 
man, the institution of the service charge 
on small and unprofitable accounts has be- 
come quite general 
and trust 


among Missouri banks 
companies. The literature and 
lucid examples set forth in the propaganda 
of the Graham committee have been influ- 
ential in bringing bankers to the point of 
not only making 


eliminating 


service charges, but also 
persistently unprofitable  ac- 


counts, 


The committee works systematically 


through local and county organizations and 
in many cases the banks and trust companies 
of separate communities are 
the policy of service charges. 


committed to 


CONDITION OF CHICAGO TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
Undivided Profits, 
June 30, 1927 
$2,116,606.75 

352,896.19 
4,895,103.28 
1,873,711.23 

12,230,508.89 

608,650.09 

12,268,786.21 

673,269.76 

431,903.76 
5,723,950.02 

30,399,620.02 

421,271.20 
5,916,378.18 

771,788.06 

756,156.00 

459,607.56 
1,161,970.05 
7,902,577.76 


4,713,304.02 


Banks capital Deposits, Book Bid Asked 
June 30,1927 Value 
$31,414,343.39 184 316 321 
10,263 ,293.59 170 225 . 
97,881,401.63 181 358 362 
27,173,028.00 194 348 352 
92,448,876.38 291 660 665 
7,488,158.60 274 400 is 
113,761,806.03 366 828 832 
5,203 904.45 324 330 
2,756,292.03 244 310 
73,052,776.11 243 600 ; 
359,803 ,998.28 303 856 861 
10,290,428.44 170 300 mee 
58,288,623.93 396 630 635 
20,145,233.65 162 375 400 
23,205,191,02 176 435 we 
11,119,900.03 146 305 310 
18,278,147.56 216 264 268 
60,832,901.55 416 888 893 
76,390,475.12 257 512 £516 
13,081,802.12 149 272 278 
8,765,241 ,27 168 250 260 


*Bank of America 
Boulevard Bridge Bank 
+Central Trust Co...... 
Chicago Trust Co....... 
tContinental & Commercial Trust. 
Drovers Trust 350,000 
**First Trust ; .. 7,500,000 
Franklin Trust 300,000 
Guatantee Trust 300,000 
Harris Trust EP OO Pee 4,000,000 
Illinois Merchants Trust Co... 15,000,000 
Mercantile Trust & Savings 600,000 
Northern Trust Co 2,000,000 
Northwestern Trust & Savings.. .250,000 
Peoples Trust & Savings........ 1,000,000 
Sheridan Trust & Savings... 1,000,000 
Standard Trust & Savings ,000,000 
State Bank of Chicago..... 2,500,000 
Union Trust Co 3,000,000 
West Side Trust & Savings.. 700,000 343,277.35 
Woodlawn Trust & Savings neue 600,000 411,354,41 

*Formerly Greenbaum Sons Bank & Trust Company. 

+Central Trust Bank value does not include Securities Co. 

tStock owned by Continental & Commercial National Bank. 
includes Securities Co. 

**Stock owned by First National Bank. 

Corrected by F. M. Zeiler & Co. members Chicago Stock Exchange, 929 Rookery Bldg. 


$2,500,000 

ae 500,000 
. 6,000,000 
2,000,000 
5,000,000 


Continental & Commercial. Bank value 
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St. Louis 


Special Correspondence 
CORPORATE TRUSTEESHIP IN ST. LOUIS 


Although trust companies in Missouri are 
not required by law to publish the amount of 
their trust fund holdings, the unofficial ad- 
vices from individual institutions in this city 
afford proof of rapid expansion in the volume 
of fiduciary confided to their ad- 
ministration. progressive publicity 
and active solicitation account for a con- 
siderable measure of this expansion the 
prime factor is public confidence, nurtured 
by the admirable record of estate and trust 
management. Indeed, St Louis trust com- 
panies have been unusually fortunate in the 
character and type of men who have directed 
their trust department activities. Some of 
them like Frederick Vierling of the Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Company and Virgil M. 
Harris, who founded the trust department 
activities of the National Bank of Com- 
merce and was previously with the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company, have passed on to the 
great Beyond. But the example and influ- 
ence of high calibre of trust officers, 
continues to live and characterize the 
duct of trust business in this city. 

In 1885 Missouri passed the law authoriz- 
ing incorporation of trust companies with 
very broad powers. It was not until 1889, 
however, that a group of business men in 
St. Louis came together and organized the 
first trust company, which is now known as 
the St. Louis Union Trust Company and 
which has always observed consistent lines 
of trust service with the result that a large 
proportion of estate business comes into its 
supervision. Its archives show important 
syndicate and financing operations in con- 
nection with the building of railroads which 
serve St Louis and the Southwest. 

The Mississippi Valley Trust Company 
came into the field in 1890. Under the guid- 
ance of the first president, the late Julius 8. 
Walsh, and Breckinridge Jones, who was 
succeeded as president after an administra- 
tion of many years, by the present encum- 
bent, J. Sheppard Smith, the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Company has attained an emi- 
nent position, both in the banking and trust 
field. Its trust and estate business has as- 
sumed large volume due to excellence of 
administration and emphasis upon personal 
service. 

The Mercantile Trust Company came into 
being in 1899 and has been continuously 
under the presidency of Festus J. Wade. 
The business grew out of the largest real 


business 


While 


such 
con- 
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“TRUST SERVICE 
EXCLUSIVELY™ 


THE ST. LOUIS UNION TRUST 
COMPANY does not receive de- 
posits. Its entire organization and 
facilities are devoted to one specific 
object: EFFICIENT TRUST 
SERVICE. 

Because of its stability, its experi- 
enced staff of trained Trust Com- 
pany executives, and its capital and 
surplus of $10,000,600.00, the ST. 
LOUIS UNION TRUST COM- 
PANY offers an unexcelled service. 


St. Louis Union Trust Co. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Oldest Trust Company in Missouri 





Affiliated with First National Bank 
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estate firm in St. Louis and in that field the 
Mercantile Trust Company has maintained 
a commanding position, financing large build- 
ings and making real loans. Trust 
business has kept pace with growth of other 
departments at the Mercantile and is char- 
acterized by progressive types of service. 

The first national bank in St. Louis to 
acquire trust powers under the provisions 
of the Federal Reserve Act was the National 
Bank of Commerce. This bank was fortu- 
nate in enlisting the late Virgil M. Harris 
to found and conduct its trust activities and 
it acquired distinction as having the largest 
volume of trust assets of any national bank 
to which a single estate of something like 
$20,000,000, soon after inaugurating the de- 
partment, contributed at the time the lion’s 
share. Other trust companies in St. Louis 
which have acquitted themselves creditably 
in the fiduciary field are the Liberty Central 
Trust Company and the American Trust 
Company, besides several banks maintaining 
trust departments. 


estate 


The Commercial Trust Company of New 
Madrid, Mo., which closed last May 
because of frozen assets, has reopened with 
new officers. 


was 
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“ohe National Bank of Commerce is the Bank- 
ers’ Bank, centrally located in the United States, 
and serving for seventy years now an ever- 
increasing number of correspondents. 


= 


with which is affiliated the 


Federal Commerce Trust Company 


: investments 


PRESSURE TO REDUCE BANKING 
MORTALITY 

With the suspension of the thirty-fifth 
state bank during the present year in Mis- 
souri, the Finance Commissioner, 8S. L. Cant- 
ley, has addressed a letter to each of the 
1,306 state and trust companies in 
the state, suggesting more rigid supervision 
of credit policies and urging upon bankers in 
smaller communities, wherever advisable, to 
help effect mergers. 


banks 


Recently enacted laws 
have armed the Finance Commissioner with 
more drastic authority to proceed against 
unsound practices and also to exercise dis- 
cretion in the granting of new charters as 
well as conducting examinations. The need 
of keeping a rein upon new promotions is 
evidenced from the fact that of the 177 state 
banks and trust companies chartered during 
the years 1918, 1919 and 1920, 77 of these 
same institutions are now out of business. 

Commissioner Cantley is insistent that di- 
rectors shall conscientiously discharge their 
obligations, especially in examining all loans 
and securities held by their banks. 
further: 

“IT am persuaded to believe that we are 
over the worst, and that with crop rotation 


He says 


An Advertising Service Department available 
without cost and helpful cooperation from all 
divisions of our bank for correspondents. If your 
bank does not have these facilities write us for 
free descriptive booklet. 


and diversification, proper coordination of 
expenditures to the debt hanging over the 
home, and a reduction in installment buying, 
the farmers of Missouri may be able to bal- 
ance their budget, so to speak, and reduce 
their indebteduess to banks. Owing to in- 
creased operating expenses and decreased 
sources and rates of income, to be profitable, 
banks must have a larger volume of busi- 
ness now than ever before. Therefore, con- 
solidations, mergers and should take 
place in many instances. Many banks and 
trust companies have retired from business 
in this way during the past year and. they 
should do so in numbers 
the next year. has too 
banks.” 


sales 


increased during 


Missouri many 


The Excelsior Trust Company of Excelsior 
Springs, Mo., has moved into remodeled 
and larger quarters, 

E. F. Swinney, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Kansas City, Mo., for many 
years and president of the American Bank- 
ers Association in 1904, relinquished the 
presidency of the First National on his fif- 
tieth anniversary in the banking business, 
to become chairman of the board. 
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TOLEDO, OHIO 
We invite correspondence from banks, trust companies and corporations desiring 






experience and thorough equipment 


Officers 


GEORGE M. JONEs, President Rosert C. Dunn, Asst. Sec’y and Asst 
EpwAarpD KIRSCHNER, Vice-President 






SERS: 







Joun LanpGrar, Assistant Secretary 





FERDINAND G. MEIER, Auditor 












The publicity department of the National 
Bank of Commerce in St Louis has obtained (City, Mo., 
excellent results from a series of novel news- 
paper advertisements which combine “news” 
features with trite comment on the various _ final 
phases of the bank’s services. These ad- 
vertisements bear strong resemblance to the 






vests in the Southwest this 








first pages of newspapers, with headlines past month. As 
and typographical features which attract im- trade in 
mediate attention. The news articles convey 
actual information of a timely character 
while at the same time giving emphasis to 


a result, the 








ready giving evidence of its ]} 













trusts. of 





























received authority to do a general trust busi- Savings Bank with the Iowa N 

















officer. man is president. 


CONDITION OF ST. LOUIS TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 
















































Undivided 
Profits, 
Capital June 30, 1927 
EN Se ee ee en $1,000,000 $630,067.51 
naperty Comtsel Trust Co..... 05. ccvecccccscce 3,000,000 1,002,560.47 
OE OY EE er eee ..++. 8,000,000 8,583,523.47 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co.................... 3,000,000 4,291 ,694.23 
Deore te. Rees Trust Co... ....cccccccccceccese 200,000 105,234.08 
EE EE iin inc b bbws s vibweb ees etwas 200,000 128,043.89 








THE OHIO SAVINGS BANK & TRUST CO. 


financial representation in this city. Prompt and efficient service, based on 


NEWS ELEMENT IN BANK ADVERTISING CROPS IN THE SOUTHWEST 


The City Bank of Kansas City, Mo., has Recent merger of American C 


fiduciary or 


. Trust Officer 
! i R. P. WHITEHEAD, Asst. Sec’y and Asst. Trust Officer 
FRANK P, KENNISON, Vice-President and Trust Officer a 


- ; . H. Locusrnter, Assistant Treasurer 

H. Horr, Vice-Presiden J y . 

prong” gh dicen _ Sear oa James W. EckENRODE, Assistant Treasurer 
CHARLES A. FRESE, Treasurer ARTHUR W. WEBER, Assistant Secretary 
CLaupE A. CAMPBELL, Secretary Harry F. Manor, Assistant Secretary 


The Commerce Trust Company of Kansas 
Says in its current review: ‘“Har- 


season now 


promise to reach a larger aggregate than the 
outturn of 1926. In ad 
average better than at this time last year, 
having recorded further advances during the 


lition, prices 


outlook for 


Kansas City’s territory is viewed 
with more confidence. Some improvement is 
expected. The agricultural industry is al- 


wobable con- 


” protective banking services. One of the most structive influence upon business, this being 
% effective ads of the series was devoted to apparent in the relatively better buying of 
discussion of the value of life insurance 


merchandise by rural districts than the cities 
the Southwest are experiencing.” 


ommercial & 


ational Bank 
ness. W. O. Thomas, former judge of the of Davenport, Ia., creates an institution with 
circuit court, is vice-president and _ trust resources in excess of $30,000,000. Ed Kauf- 


Deposits, 
June 30, 1927 
$14,117,175.38 
35,062,282.00 
59,102,266.18 
38,906,368.52 
2,689,298.91 
2,623,583.49 








COMPARATIVE STATEMENTS OF WASHINGTON, (D 
TRUST COMPANIES 


Surplus and 


















































Undivided 
Profits, Deposits, 

Capital June 30, 1927 June 30, 1927 Par 
American Security & Trust Co........ $3,400,000 $3,639,239.48 $31,046,723.69 100 
Continental Trust Co.............<0. 1,000,000 173,597.87 2,740,381.74 100 
Merchants Bank & Trust Co......... 1,000,000 308,527.38 8,330,664.82 100 
Se Seg 2,000,000 1,069,217.15 5,160,921.97 100 
National Savings & Trust Co......... 1,000,000 2,611,549.64 11,330,934.86 100 
oe is, id on as awe Gad yes 951,449.35 7,720,427.13 100 
Washington Loan & Trust Co........ 1,000,000 2,250, 759.39 16,113,532.24 100 





Figures furnished by The Washington Loan and Trust Co. 





. C.) 


Bid Asked 


392 396 


bY eee 

152 156 
505 825 
277 282 
490 500 





TRUST 


Cleveland 


Special Correspondence 
PATHWAY TO PROMOTION IN BANKING 
Harris Creech, president of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, is numbered 
successful American 


among those 
bankers who know 
whereof they speak when they volunteer ad- 
vice as to the torturous pathway which leads 
to success in banking. 
to the 
35th 


prescribed a 


Recently submitting 
interviewer on the occasion of his 
banker, Mr. Creech 
formula for aspiring young 
lie said among other things: 
“The person who hopes for success in a 
bank or trust company must be willing to 
work hard and stick to his job. Of course, 
that goes without saying in almost any busi- 
But there is another requisite for a 
banker that is paramount; he must be ready 
to forego present pleasures for the satisfac- 
tion of greater rewards in the future. 
“No one can expect to break into a large 
organization in a year, or in five years, and 
achieve worth-while 


anniversary as a 


bankers, 


hess. 


things. There is no 
need denying that one must work hard and 
long, without much visible recognition, be- 
fore he will reap the real rewards of his 
labor. jut success built on such a founda- 
tion is more permanent and satisfying than 
a sudden jump to fortune.” 


W. F. KYLE CELEBBRATES BANKING 
ANNIVERSARY 


September 15th marked the 43rd anniver- 


sary of the banking career of W. F. 

vice-president of the 
Trust Company. In noting the occasion, the 
Cleveland Trust Monthly, the bank’s publi- 
eation, “Mr Kyle started as a mes- 
senger many banker friends upon 
whom he calls frequently, are now found in 
practically every state in the Union. He 
is a director of the Ohio Farmers Insurance 
Company at 


Kyle, 


assistant Cleveland 


Says: 


and his 


LeRoy, O., is a member and 
past officer of the Masonic Order and a mem- 


ber of the Cleveland Athletie Club.” 


Ek. W. Schacht has been appointed manager 
of the Euclid-Taylor office of the Union 
Trust Company of Cleveland. 

The Cosmopolitan Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Cincinnati, O., has purchased the 
business of the First National Bank of Car- 
thage. 

The Peoples Bank & Trust Company has 
been merged with the Bankers Trust Com- 
pany of Toledo, O., giving the latter total 
assets of over $6,000,000. 


COMPANIES 


THE COLONIAL 


TRUST COMPANY 
- PITTSBURGH, PA. = 


Trust Funds - - $44,000,000 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits 
$6,900,000 
Total Resources - - 


CLEVELAND CLEARING HOUSE BANKS 

The seven banks and trust companies com- 
posing membership of the Cleveland Clearing 
House command combined resources of $903,- 
667,000; capital of $42,250,000; surplus and 
undivided profits of $32,970,000 and deposits 
of $779.770,000. The Union Trust Company 
leads in point of total resources amounting 
to $545,037,000; followed by the Cleveland 
Trust Company with $260,495,000; the Guar- 
dian Trust Company with $144,034,000; 
Central National Bank $63,631,000; Pear! 
Street Banking & Trust Company $32,576,- 
000; National City Bank $30,576,000 and the 
United Banking & Trust Company $26,916,- 
090 


OHIO BREVITIES 

hundred and fifty officers and em- 
ployees of the Commerce Guardian Trust & 
Savings Bank, of Toledo, O., were recently 
entertained at a corn and chicken dinner at 
the Howard Farms. They were guests of 
President Perey C. Jones of the farm com- 
pany. 

The Bank of Commerce and Trust Com- 
pany, of Cincinnati, O., recently purchased 
a five-story building at Fourth and 
Main streets to which it will move its bank- 
ing quarters. 


One 


stone 


J. Allen Brady has been elected vice-presi- 
dent of the Lima Trust Company, of Lima, 
O., after working up through all departments 
of the bank, his first position being that of 
messenger. 

United States Trust Company and the 
Terre Haute National Bank of Terra Haute, 
Ind., have consolidated under the title of 
Terre Haute National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany with capital of $600,000. 

Earl M. Galbraith, who has been in charge 
of the Vine street branch of the Bank of 
Commerce & Trust Company, Cincinnati, O., 
has been elected cashier. 
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Los Angeles 


Special Correspondence 
BIG BANK AND TRUST. COMPANY 
CONSOLIDATION EFFECTIVE 

Consolidation of the Pacific-Southwest 
Trust & Savings Bank with the First Na- 
tional Bank of Los Angeles, became effective 
at the close of banking business September 
ist. The name of the consolidated institu- 
tion, as finally approved by Comptroller of 
the Currency McIntosh, is Los Angeles-First 
National Trust & Savings Bank. The agree- 
ment for the consolidation provided for a 
consolidated national bank, uniting the actiy- 
ities of the state and national banks, under 
one charter, with a capital of $12,250,000, 
surplus $8,000,000 and undivided profits of 
not less than $7,750,000. 

Henry M. Robinson heads the Los Angeles- 
First National Trust & Savings Bank, and 
J. M. Elliott, dean of bankers in the West, 
who has served with the Angeles-First 
National for more than forty-five consecutive 
years, is chairman of the board. The officers 
of the First National Bank, including J. M. 
Elliott as chairman of the board Henry M. 
Robinson, as president, and the vice-presi- 
dents were continued in their present posi- 
tions in the consolidated bank. Arch W. 
Anderson, who is vice-president was also 
The officers of the Pacific- 
Southwest Trust & Savings Bank, except the 
president and secretary, were also continued 
in their respective positions, with added au- 
thority given to W. H. Thomson, who is vice- 


Los 


elected cashier. 


president, in that he was appointed manager 


of the Sixth & Spring office, and P. L. Me- 
Mullen was appointed cashier of that office. 
Mr. Robinson also heads the First Securi- 
ties Company, which will continue to. be 
owned by the shareholders of the bank, and 
its assets increased to a total net 
approximately $6,000,000, This 
the combined book value per share of the 
bank and the First securities is $34,- 
000,000 for 490,000 shares of new $25 par. 
The consolidated banking association, with 
the approval of the comptroller, had at first 
sought to use the name First National-Con- 
solidated Bank & Trust Company. The First 
National banks in the communities where 
the consolidated bank has branch banks, 
oppose] this name with protests and litiga- 
tion. Amicable conferences between all of 
the parties concerned resulted in the selec- 
tion of the name Los Angeles-First National 
Trust & Savings Bank and upon this agree- 
ment, the court were dismissed and 
the comptroller approved the latter name. 


value of 
means that 


stock 


cases 


The board of directors of the Los Angeles- 
First National Trust & Savings Bank at the 
first meeting declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of $5.50 on each share of beneficial 
certificates covering the current quarter. 


GAINS BY CALFORNIA BANK OF LOS 
ANGELES 

Total resoures of the California Bank of 
Los Angeles, with forty-six branches in the 
Los Angeles district, are rapidly mounting 
to the $100,000,000 mark, as shown by the 
latest published statement, the exact figures 
being $98,761,689. Nearly $35,000,000 of this 
amount United States, state, 
municipal and other bonds, and cash on hand 
and with federal and banks. 
The deposits total $90,750,983. 


consists of 


reserve other 


Joseph F. Sartori, head of the Security 
Trust & Savings Bank of Angeles, has 
again been appointed chairman of the state 
legislative committee of the California Bank- 
ers Association. 

A Wise, 
been in 


Los 


Clarence who for the past two 
new busi- 
California Trust 


resigned to be- 


has charge of the 
department of the 
Company, Angeles, 
manager of the Angeles district 
for the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Company of Greensboro, N. C., with local 
offices at 301-2-3 suilding, Seventh 
and Grand. 


years 
ness 
Los has 


come Los 


Quinby 


PITTSBURGH BREVITIES 

The handsome new banking home of the 
West End Savings Bank & Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh was recently opened for public 
inspection. The bank was organized in 1870 
and now has deposits of nearly $5,000,000. 

J. Gordon North associated 
with the investment department of the Pot- 
ter Title & Trust Company of Pittsburgh. 

William M. Connor has been transferred by 
the National City Company from New York 
to the Pittsburgh district and will have 
charge of Westmoreland County business. 

A number of Pittsburgh business men and 
bankers are interested in the organization 
of the Citizens Trust Company of Bellevue, 
to have capital of $150,000 and surplus of 
$150,000. 

Announcement is made of the merger of 
the Union Deposit & Trust Company with 
the Citizens National Bank of Waynesburg, 
Pa. 

The Lansdale Title & Trust Company is 
being organized at Lansdale, Pa., with capi- 
tal of $125,000. 


has become 
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San Francisco 


Special Correspondence 


NEW DEVELOPMENT IN TRUST 

EXTENSION SERVICE 
Anglo-California Trust Company of 
Francisco has devised a so-called trust 
extension service which is available to small 
or independent banks throughout the state 
and offered as a means of meeting the com- 
petition of the larger banks and trust com- 
panies having state-wide systems of branches. 
The plan is likewise prompted by the develop- 
ment of a state-wide trust department serv- 
ice developed by the Bank of Italy through 
its main office in this city and which ties up 
with the numerous branches of that organi- 
zation. 

In substance the Anglo-California Trust 
Company places the facilities of its trust 
department at the command of smaller and 
independent banks in California and as such 
is regarded as an extension of correspondent 
bank The small or independent 
bank is saved the cost of establishing a sep- 
arate trust department. Trust documents 
are reviewed by counsel of the testator, the 
local bank and representatives of the San 
Francisco trust company, the estate 
investment funds being retained and ad- 
ministered by the bank which receives the 
appointment. This service is understood to 
have met with success. 


The 
San 


services. 


and 


WELLS FARGO BANK IN LARGER 
QUARTERS 

with the celebration of its dia- 

jubilee anniversary the Wells Fargo 

Bank & Union Trust Company of San Fran- 


Coincident 
mond 


cisco has taken possession of larger and re- 
modeled quarters in its own building and 
adjoining structure. Over 20,000 square feet 
have been added to banking quarters. With 
the completion of this work, the bank will 
occupy the entire first six floors of its build- 
ing at Market and Montgomery streets, and 
floor of the building adjoining 
the bank premises on Montgomery street. 

The investment department has been re- 
moved from the first to new and greatly 
enlarged quarters on the second floor. The 
chief clerk’s department, private offices of 
the vice-presidents, telegraph and credit de- 
partments, the conference and the 
department of banks have also been moved 
to the second floor. A feature of the inyest- 
ment department’s new quarters is the fully 
equipped board rooms, with private wires to 
leading bond and brokerage office. 


the second 


rooms 


Robert Bruce Motherwell, widely known 
among bankers throughout the Pacific Coast, 
and until recently managing director of the 
Los Angeles Branch of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of San Francisco, has assumed his new 
position as a vice-president of Wells Fargo 
Bank & Union Trust Company. 


BANK OF ITALY ACTIVITIES 

Indicating that the West has reached a 
stage where it is vying for financial parity 
with New York and the Continent, the Bank 
of Italy and the Bancitaly Corporation have 
announced the completion of plans to estab- 
lish joint offices in New York, London and 
Chicago. The New York representative has 
already been selected in the person of J. C. 
Ernst, who has been elevated to the 
presidency of both the bank and the 
poration. 

The latest statement of the Bank of Italy 
showed total resources of $675,716,343, which 
is close to the three-quarters of a_ billion 
mark. The bank now has 282 branches 
throughout the state. The National Bank- 
italy Company, identical in ownership and 
management with the Bank of Italy, showed 
in this semi-annual statement total capital, 
surplus and profits of $40,708,130. 

The Bancitaly Corporation has _ nearly 
doubled its capital accounts in three months 
time. In a formal statement in March the 
corporation had placed the total of these 
accounts at $115,000,000. With the sale of 
the 100,000 shares of stock remaining in the 
treasury, this figure will have reached $230.- 
000,000. It was also.announced that the cor- 
poration has disposed of 900,000 shares. of 
stock in approximately three months. 


vice- 
cor- 


GROWTH OF CROCKER BANKS 
A combined report of condition of Crocker 
First National Bank and Crocker First Fed- 
eral Trust Company of Francisco, 
shows total resources of $120,924,707; capi- 
tal, $7,500,000; surplus and undivided profits, 
$4,803,875; deposits, $97,898,514. 


San 


ACQUIRES TWELVE BANKS 


The United Bank & Trust Company of San 


Francisco has purchased twelve California 
banks through its subsdiiary organization, 
the French American Corporation. Banks 
purchased have total resources of $9,000,000, 
bringing resources of the United Bank & 
Trust Company chain up to $104,000,000 and 
the number of banking units in the organi- 
zation up to 34. 
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ESSENTIAL TO EVERY 
TRUST OFFICER 


The new and enlarged edition 
of 
TRUST INVESTMENTS 


By FRANK C. McKINNEY 
of the New York Bar 


‘Reliable and only authoritative book on the subject. 
General principles, state statutes and court decisions. 


Every trust officer, every trustee, corporate or individual, 
every lawyer, investment house and savings bank, should 
own this reliable work. 


CONTENTS 

1. General duties of Trustees, Execu- 2. Statutes of All States Carefully 

tors, Administrators and Guardians Compiled. , 

in the Care and Management of 3. Statutes Governing Investments by 

Estates; Liabilities of Trust Savings Banks. 

C s 1 +k 7 tn ‘on of Ex. 4. Brief and Accurate Digest of Court 

ontracts and t e incurring of Ex- Decisions of Every State. 

penses for Repairs and Improve- 5, List of Investments Legal in Con- 
ments; Continuing Business and necticut, Massachusetts and New 
Investments of Decedent. York. 


600 pages—Attractively bound 
in Koda Leather. Price $5 00 


TRUST COMPANIES Magazine, Book Department 
55 Liberty Street, New York. 


_ Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $5.00 (check or money order), for which 
kindly send me copy of “Trust Investments,” by Frank C. McKinney; or you may 
send me copy on approval. 


Address 


Make check or draft payable to TRUST COMPANIES Publishing Association 
55 Liberty Street, New York 
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